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Vy;;':  BEGINNINGS. 


As  my  text  this  morning,  I  take  the  first  three  words  of 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  "In  the 
beginning."  I  shall  add  a  significant  word  before  I  am 
through.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
that  religion  need  suffer  because  we  rest,  because  the  ser- 
vices in  our  churches  are  suspended  for  a  little  time.  For 
to  my  mind  religion,  though  intimately  associated  with  these 
services,  and  though  1  trust  it  is  stimulated  and  quickened 
by  these  services,  is  something  more  than  a  service.  Relig- 
ion is  essentially  a  life;  and,  if  you  have  not  cultivated 
enough  of  the  essence  of  this  life,  if  there  be  not  vitality 
enough  in  you  so  that  it  can  last  across  the  blank  of  a  few 
weeks  of  vacation,  then  you  have  attended  church  to  very 
little  purpose,  indeed. 

I  trust,  then,  that  you  have  passed  your  vacation  time 
restfully,  that  it  has  been  health-giving,  good  for  mind  and 
good  for  body.  I  hope  that  the  trees  have  whispered  to  you 
messages  of  peace.  I  hope  that  the  common  sights  of  the 
common  country  life  have  freshened  you  as  you  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  old  earth  mother, —  old,  and  yet  new  and 
fresh  and  young  with  the  tireless  vigor  of  God.  I  trust  that 
the  ocean  voices  have  not  been  mere  noises,  but  that  they 
have  spoken  to  you  words  of  cheer  and  peace.  If  it  be  any 
matter  of  interest,  —  and  I  know  it  is,  —  perhaps  it  is  not 
inappropriate  for  me  to  say  just  here,  when  I  am  speaking 
to  you  words  of  well-wishing  for  yourselves,  that  I  was 
never  in  better  health  In  all  my  life.  So  far  as  1  \uaoviA 
am  in  perfect  physical  condition. 


We  stand  here,  then,  in  the  beginning  of  another  year :  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  suggest  to 
you  that  this  year  has  something  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance to  me  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  my 
twenty-first  year  of  ministry  with  you  in  this  church.  At 
the  close  of  this  year  we  shall  come  of  age ;  and  I  hope  that, 
when  that  period  arrives,  there  will  be  on  my  part  and  on 
yours  alike  renewed  vigor  and  power  of  grander  service  than 
we  have  ever  achieved  in  the  past. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  of  another  year  of  our  church 
work  together  we  stand  here  this  morning.  There  is 
always  something  of  mystery,  something  of  wonder,  about 
the  beginning  of  anything.  The  world,  for  example,  has 
been  for  these  many  ages  travelling  back  and  down  along 
the  pathways  by  which  humanity  has  come  to  its  present 
height  of  outlook ;  but,  when  men  have  reached  as  far  as 
authentic  history  is  able  to  carry  us,  there  is  a  peering 
and  looking  into  the  shadow  in  an  attempt  to  discern,  at 
least,  the  outlines  of  the  beginnings  of  this  marvellous 
solar  system  on  one  planet  of  which  is  our  home.  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  says  the 
old  Hebrew  writer.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  "in  the  beginning"?  What  was  the  nature  of  that 
beginning  ?  When  was  that  beginning  ?  How  did  the  earth 
come  out  of  the  chaos  that  preceded  it,  and  what  was  the 
appearance  of  things  when  first  there  was  light  flashing 
over  the  mist  and  the  gloom .'  Wonder  and  mystery  about 
all  beginning !  Not  only  are  we  interested  in  the  beginning 
of  this  planet  home  of  ours,  but  what  was  the  beginning  of 
life?  How  the  world  questions  and  probes,  and  questions 
anew,  to  try  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  living  and 
the  not  living,  until  the  scientific  world  is  beginning  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  not  living,  that  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve  a  question  that  does  not  exist !  And,  then,  the 
beginnings  of  human  life !  What  was  the  point  of  transi- 
tion  ?  How  did  man  appear  ?  What  was  he  when  he  ceased 
to  be  what  we  call  animal,  and  first  became  \vMmai\1    ?>o  -xe. 


s 

ever  try  to  pry  into  the  beginnings  of  things.  We  try  to 
trace  the  origin  o€  speech,  we  try  to  trace  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  religious  impulse,  of  wonder  and  worship,  among 
men.  We  try  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  that  control  of 
man  over  the  physical  forces  of  the  earth  out  of  which  have 
been  born  all  the  marvels  of  our  modern  civilization.  And 
so  ever^^where  we  try  to  understand  the  marvel  and  the 
mystery  of  the  beginnings  of  things. 

With  this  general  background,  let  me  come  now  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  three  beginnings  that  touch  more 
closely  our  human  lives.  And  I  wish  to  couple  with  this 
the  fact  that,  although  there  is  such  magnificent  hope  always 
attached  to  the  dawn,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  day  born 
out  of  which  we  can  shape  anything  that  we  dream,  it  al- 
most always  ends  in  more  or  less  disappointment,  until  we 
wonder  whether  the  realization  of  any  of  our  magnificent 
hopes  is  a  possibility. 

Take,  for  example,  the  beginnings  of  human  love.  How 
marvellous,  how  inexplicable,  they  are !  The  glance  of  an 
eye,  the  touch  of  a  hand,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and  we  feel 
at  once  that  our  destiny  for  all  the  years  of  our  lives  is  de- 
termined. Here  is  some  one  linked  with  us  in  some  inex- 
plicable way,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  are  only  half  ourselves 
if  we  cannot  succeed  in  completing  our  life  by  the  blendinj; 
of  this  other  soul  with  ours;  and  we  say  that  such  mar- 
riages, whatever  may  be  true  of  other  marriages,  are  made 
in  heaven.  And  yet  how  much  of  disappointment  comes 
into  the  after-life !  How  our  ideals  are  broken  down,  and, 
like  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  are  trailed  in  the  dust ! 
How  commonplace  become  the  marriage  and  home  life  of 
thousands!  How  the  angel  seems  to  have  flitted,  and  left 
only  the  animal  behind  ! 

Then  take  the  dawn  of  the  individual  life,  as  illustrated 

in  the  birth  of  the  first  child.     How  the  mother  dreams  and 

dotes  as  she  fondles  her  first  boy  in  her  arms,  and  feels  sure 

that  he  is,  only  a  little  disguised,  an  angel  indeed, —  a  ^\l\. 

out  of  the  heavens !    She  watches  over  him,  and  pTop\ves\^s 


for  him  in  her  hours  of  musing  such  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, such  a  grand  career.  And  yet  how  often  the  boy's  life 
is  commonplace,  perhaps  worse  than  that!  and  the  issue  is 
heartbreak  and  sorrow.  And  the  mother,  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  soul,  perhaps,  blaming  herself  because  she  had  not 
been  able  to  work  out  the  life  of  her  child  into  something 
nobler  and  better,  wishes  that  it  had  never  been  born. 

Then  there  is  the  training  and  shaping  of  our  own  souls. 
Narrow  it  down  now,  and  come  to  the  question  of  any  par- 
ticular year.  We  feel  that  our  lives  have  been  common- 
place in  the  past.  We  have  attended  too  much  to  little, 
poor,  unworthy  things.  At  the  beginning  of  any  new  year 
we  make  fair  and  fine  and  high  resolutions.  We  say.  We 
will  realize  some  of  our  visions  this  year,  we  will  devote  less 
time  to  the  common,  cheap  affairs  of  the  world,  we  will 
make  ourselves  nobler,  we  will  find  time  for  reading  higher 
and  better  things,  for  entering  into  communion  with  the 
world's  finer  thought,  we  will  find  time  to  serve  our  fellow- 
men.  We  \.'i]\  consecrate  our  gains  and  our  achievements 
to  the  lifting  up  of  the  level  of  human  life.  Wc  will  be 
more  patient  with  those  who  have  worried,  irritated, 
troubled  us,  dragged  us  down,  whether  in  our  own  homes  or 
among  our  friends  and  business  comrades.  And,  if  the 
drudgery  of  life  must  remain,  we  will  illuminate  it,  we  will 
glorify  it,  we  will  make  it  bright  and  fair,  as  the  dust  that 
polishes  a  diamond,  turning  it,  though  it  be  dust,  to  divinest 
uses.     So  we  dream  what  we  will  make  this  brand-new  year. 

Some  years  ago,  possibly  more  than  once  in  the  twenty 
years  that  I  have  been  with  you,  I  read  to  you  a  sonnet 
which  1  wish  to  read  again,  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  do 
when  we  try  to  shape  our  characters :  — 

A   BLOCK   OF   MARliLE. 

While  possibility!     Before  thee  now, 
With  chisel  and  with  mallet  in  my  hand, 
A  mus/ng  artist,  hesitant  I  sland, 
And  wonder  with  what  shape  V\\  Ate  endow,— 


A  grand  Athene,  with  majestic  brow ; 

A  raging  Fur)-,  with  her  flaming  brand ; 

Diana,  leading  on  her  huntress  band; 
Or  sea-nymph  sporting  round  some  rippling  prow  ? 

Or  shall  I  carve  out  Aphrodite  fair, 

Who  melteth  with  her  eyes  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Or,  better  yet,  I'll  make  a  Victory, 
Whose  upward  look  shall  rouse  men  from  despair, 
Discouraged  souls  thrill  with  new  hope  again. 
And  give  them  strength  to  bear  and  do  and  be. 

Here  is  this  fresh  block  of  marble,  this  year,  before  us, — 

our  unshaped  characters  and  lives.     What  will  we  do  with 

it?     Into  what  form  will  we  chisel  it?     Let  us  consider;  for 

the  number  of  the  years  left  to  us  is  so  rapidly  diminishing. 

Friend  after  friend  that  we  have  known,  even  since  our  last 

gathering  here,  have  struck  the  last  blow  in  the  shaping  of 

their  characters  here,  cut  them  into  final  form,  fulfilled  the 

time  allotted  for  life  on  earth.     Let  us,  then,  consider  and 

determine. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  confronted  with  the  great  fact 
that  we  need  to  take  into  account,  and  at  first  it  seems  very 
disheartening  indeed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  begin- 
ning. Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  sea,  even  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  thou  art.  Science  goes  back,  and  tries  to 
trace  the  beginning  of  this  planet ;  but  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  world-stuff  is  eternal,  and  that  the  forces  were 
at  work  before  the  material  out  of  which  our  present  solar 
system  was  made,  before  even  the  fire-mist,  had  in  them  the 
promise  and  potency  of  everything  that  has  appeared.  (lod 
did  not  create  the  world  in  the  beginning,  pronounce  it 
good,  and  leave  it  there.  He  worketh  hitherto,  as  Jesus 
says.  Creation  is  continuous ;  and  the  work  of  making  the 
world  is  going  on  to-day  as  much  as  it  was  in  any  fancied 
beginning  dreamed  of  by  any  Genesis  writer  or  poet.  So 
there  never  was  a  beginning  of  life  in  that  final  sense.  We 
kDownotbing^  now  of  any  dead  matter  out  of  whvchb^'  sovcv^ 
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"Joy !  shipmate,  joy ! 
(Pleased  to  my  soul  at  death  I  cry ; ) 
Our  life  is  closed  —  our  life  begins ; 
The  long,  long  anchorage  we  leave, 
The  ship  is  clear  at  last — she  leaps  ! 
She  swiftly  courses  from  the  shore ; 
Joy !   shipmate,  joy  1 " 

So  I  believe  that,  if  we  begin  anything,  we  begin  with  God, 
and  with  God  we  work  out  our  salvation,  through  his  ever- 
present  help  and  inspiration.  No  matter  how  little  we  may 
do  in  any  particular  day  or  year,  if  we  have  begun  with  God, 
and  God  has  begun  in  us,  that  means  that  we  shall  some 
day  reach  that  one  **  far-off  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves." 


Father,  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last,  with  whom  is 
no  first  and  no  last,  but  only  the  eternal,  we  are  Thy  chil- 
dren. Thou  art  with  us.  The  building  of  our  characters 
is  Thine,  and  the  work  of  the  world  is  Thine ;  and  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  building  of  our  characters  is  ours,  and 
the  work  of  the  world  is  ours.  And  so  we  ask  that  with 
Thee  and  for  Thee  we  may  work  forevermore.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasonsi  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  senpus  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  verjr  thoroughly,  I  ^dly  record  my 
satis&tction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal Jodgpnents  are  based  on  modern  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  saud  to  me,  *'  Our  children  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
maJce  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  rreat  modem  revolu^ 
tion  of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  paui  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stud^  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
Inief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  gnuie  oi  scholars 
above  the  infant  dass,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


"And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free/* — 
John  viii.  32. 

Though  my  subject  be  announced  as  the  National  Con- 
ference, I  wish  to  preface  it  by  a  few  words,  giving  a  some- 
what longer  and  wider  vision  of  things  than  that  phrase 
alone  would  cover.  In  other  words,  I  wish  to  note  that 
movement  of  Unitarian  thought  which  has  brought  us  where 
we  are  to-day,  and  then  help  you  to  understand  with  me  the 
present  condition  of  our  Unitarian  life,  so  that  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  outlook  and  the  possibilities  of  the  cause  of 
religious  truth  which  we  represent. 

Unitarianism,  in  one  sense,  is  very  old.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  all  Unitarian.  The  Hebrew  religion  was  Unita- 
rian. Jesus,  in  that  sense,  of  course  was  a  Unitarian.  All 
the  disciples  and  first  apostles  and  the  Church,  for  the  first 
hundred  years,  were  Unitarian ;  for  you  know  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  of  slow  growth,  taking  its  final  form 
not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

Unitarianism,  then,  in  that  sense,  is  no  modern  thing. 
During  the  rule  of  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  Church, 
aided  by  the  State  of  course,  anything  like  freedom  of 
thought  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  If  one  thought  for 
one's  self,  he  must  play  the  part  of  coward  or  hypocrite,  and 
conceal  his  thought  that  he  might  be  safe.  For  if  his  opin- 
ions differed  from  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and  he  ex- 
pressed them,  he  was  held  and  treated  as  a  criminal.  And 
yet  we  know  that  Unitarianism  did  live  in  the  quiet  think- 
ing and  theories  of  philosophers  and  speculators  through- 
out all  these  ages.  When  the  Reformation  came,  with  the 
new  birth  of  thought  which  accompanied  that  movement. 


Unitarian  ism  sprang  into  recognition,  and  for  a  time  into 
organized  being.  There  were  Unitarian  movements  in  Po- 
land, in  Hungary,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Switzerland. 
Unitarianism  at  that  time  had  its  martyrs ;  for,  as  the  move 
ment  of  the  new  Protestantism  gained  headway,  it  allied 
itself  with  the  power  of  the  State,  and  became  as  repressive 
towards  freer  movements  of  thought  as  had  the  older  Ca- 
tholicism itself  been. 

So  modern  Unitarianism  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  one  sense 
as  a  new  and  separate  movement.  There  was  a  little  church 
organized  in  England,  very  early,  by  a  Dr.  John  Biddle,  who 
has  been  called  the  father  of  Unitarianism.  But  the  first 
church  that  lived,  that  had  any  recognized  power,  was  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  left  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  founded  a  Unitarian  society 
in  Essex  Street,  London,  in  1774.  It  is  a  little  significant 
to  note  another  fact.  Before  I  am  through,  you  will  under- 
stand that,  in  my  opinion,  Unitarianism  has  been  new  bom 
or  has  organized  itself  in  a  new  way  during  this  year  1894. 
Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1794,  the  famous  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, a  great  scientist, —  who  was  also  the  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian society  in  England, —  in  order  to  escape  persecution 
there  came  to  this  country,  settling  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  for  you  must  understand  that  even  in  Priestley's 
time,  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  preach  the  doctrines  held 
by  Unitarians  in  England  was  held  to  be  blasphemy.  And  it 
was  only  the  leniency  of  the  authorities  that  permitted  the 
Unitarian  society  at  that  time  to  live,  even  on  sufferance. 

The  first  minister  in  this  country  known  to  be  a  Unita- 
rian was  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham.  The  first  minister, 
however,  who  published  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Unitarian 
was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  minister  of  the  old 
West  Church.  In  1755  he  wrote  a  note,  accompanying  a 
published  sermon,  declaring  his  views. 

The  first  church  that  became  Unitarian  in  America,  out- 
right, was  King's  Chapel.  This  occurred  in  1787.  Then 
the  society  revised  its  Prayer  Book  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  making  it  Unitarian  in  sentiment  and  teaching. 


At  first  those  who  accepted  Unitarian  views  had  no  idea 
of  starting  a  new  religion.  They  were  even  distinctly  and 
definitely  opposed  to  it.  They  hoped  —  but  their  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  —  that  these  ideas  would  generally 
prevail  in  the  orthodox  churches,  and  that  they  would  be 
permitted  this  freedom  without  assuming  any  new  name  or 
undertaking  any  new  movement.  But  in  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed. So  bitter  was  the  opposition  in  many  of  the 
churches  that  they  were  compelled,  at  last,  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  separation  was  a  necessity.  The  first  man  to 
recognize  this  in  public,  and  to  avowedly  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  of  the  new  movement,  was  Dr.  Channing 
in  his  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Jared 
Sparks  in  Baltimore  in  1819.  Channing  did  not  like  the 
name  "  Unitarian,"  and  did  not  want  a  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion. But  he  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary ;  and  he  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  share  the  opprobrium  of  his  brothers 
that  came  upon  them  by  reason  of  this  name.  But  when  in 
later  time  there  was  an  attempt  at  the  establishment  of 
authority,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
he  protested  against  that  in  the  name  of  freedom.  He  al- 
ways fought  against  anything  which  might  be  called  Unita- 
rian orthodoxy. 

In  1832  Emerson  became  a  power  of  thought  in  this  coun- 
try, along  theological  lines,  by  renouncing  his  pulpit  at  the 
Second  Church  for  doctrinal  reasons.  He  could  not  accept 
and  hold,  as  a  Unitarian  minister,  many  of  the  things  which 
he  was  expected  to  hold.  He  therefore  left  the  ministry, 
and  went  into  the  field  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  which  has 
made  him  the  most  profoundly  felt  teacher  in  America  since 

that  day. 

In  1841  came  another  crisis  in  Unitarianisni.  This  was 
precipitated  by  a  sermon  of  Theodore  Parker's,  preached  at 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  in  South  Boston.  He  was  then 
himself  a  minister  of  the  little  church  in  West  Roxbury. 
The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  "The  Transient  and  the 
Pennanent  in  Christianity."    And  it  was  the  first  avowal  in 


public,  on  the  part  of  any  Unitarian  minister,  of  a  break 
with  the  supernaturalism  up  to  that  time  prevailing.  He 
declared  that  there  was  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  an  eternal 
and  universal  element,  but  there  was  also  in  it  an  element 
which  was  destined  to  pass  away.  The  result  of  this  you 
know.  Parker  was  for  a  time  ostracized  by  most  of  the 
Unitarian  pulpits.  One  minister  in  Boston  lent  him  his 
pulpit,  and  was  willing  to  exchange  with  him.  And  I  always 
like  to  remember,  though  I  never  agreed  with  him  on  a 
good  many  points  of  doctrine,  that  James  Freeman  Clarke 
was  the  one  minister  who  would  exchange  with  Parker. 
He  did  it,  not  because  he  agreed  with  him,  but  because  he 
wished  to  defend  the  idea  that  he  had  the  right  to  his  opin- 
ions, whether  other  people  accepted  them  or  not. 

In  the  year  1825  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was 
organized.  Influenced  by  the  spirit  I  have  referred  to,  a 
great  many  of  our  leading  men  objected  to  this  organization. 
They  were  afraid  that  it  would  attempt  to  dictate  beliefs 
and  practices,  and  that  it  would  become  a  seat  of  some  sort 
of  Unitarian  orthodoxy  and  despotism,  so  they  opposed  its 
organization.  But  the  organization  went  on,  and,  as  I 
think,  very  wisely.  However  much  we  may  value  freedom, 
freedom  is  weak  unless  it  is  also  organized.  Anything  to 
be  powerful  in  this  world  must  be  organized,  so  that  all  its 
resources  and  influences  may  be  welded  together  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  some  common  purpose. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  lived  a  very  feeble 
life  for  a  good  many  years.  The  amount  of  money  that  it 
raised  seems  to  us  ridiculously  small.  Even  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1864  the  amount  raised  by  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  for  all  purposes  did  not  exceed  $6,800. 
So  you  see  how  little  it  had  been  able  to  accomplish  up  to 
that  time  in  the  missionary  field. 

A  new  movement,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  National  Conference,  was  the  result  of  the  great  uplift  of 
life  that  had  come  from  the  war  and  from  the  agencies 
which  had  been  organized  to  assist  in  the  carrying  on  of 


the  war.  People  had  found  that,  when  the  masses  of  men 
and  women  were  enlisted  and  really  interested  in  anything, 
almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  could  be  raised. 
Dr.  Bellows,  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  had 
learned  this  lesson  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  almost 
any  one  else.  As  the  result  of  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  Unitarians 
some  wider  organization  and  a  recognition  of  some  grander 
purpose.  So  a  convention  was  called  in  New  York  in 
April,  1865.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  At  this  convention  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  National  Conference  were  prepared  and  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  as  a  preliminary  to  reading  these,  I  wish  to 
read  to  you  as  illustrating  the  spirit  prevailing  then,  and 
that  was  apparent  on  other  occasions  after  that,  one  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  at  that  first  convention.  For  this  was 
the  convention  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Conference. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  the  largest  anity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  widest 
practical  co-operation  of  our  body,  it  is  hereby  understood  that  all  the 
resolutions  and  declarations  of  this  Convention  are  expressions  only  of 
its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to  them,  claiming 
no  other  than  a  moral  authority  over  the  members  of  the  Convention,  or 
the  churches  represented  here,  and  are  all  dependent  wholly  for  their 
effect  upon  the  consent  they  command  on  their  own  merits  from  the 
churches  here  represented,  or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our  special 
fellowship. 

This,  as  you  see,  was  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
out  of  which  sprang  the  National  Conference.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  coercing  any  one's  liberty  here. 

At  the  convention  of  1865,  however,  the  constitution  as  it 
stands  in  the  Year  Book  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Articles,  was  adopted.  The  following  is 
the  preamble  and  Article  I. :  — 

PuuMBLK. —  Whereas  the  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  Chris- 
tian labor  auod  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our  sense  of  the  obliga- 
ol  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  theii  i^Alh  b^  self- 
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denial,  and  by  the  derotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  building  op  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, — 

Akticlk  I. — Therefore,  the  Christian  chorches  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
here  assembled  onite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Charches,  to 
the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with  which  thej 
are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and 
work. 

As  you  will  see,  this  constitution  contained  phrases  which 
have  troubled  the  consciences  of  earnest  men  and  women 
from  that  day  to  this. 

It  was  called  a  "  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches."  I  think  it  is  worth  your  while,  because  this 
has  been  very  frequently  misunderstood,  to  understand  the 
origin  of  that  phrase,  "Other  Christian  Churches."  Dr. 
Hale  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  shut  out  people  who  were  independent,  or  who  were 
troubled  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christian,"  but  it  sprung  up 
in  this  way.  It  had  been  assumed  up  to  this  time  that  the 
word  "  Church  "  was  a  peculiarly  Christian  thing,  but  Dean 
Stanley  of  Westminster  had  just  published  his  "  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church."  This  phrase  "  Other  Christian 
Churches  "  was  put  in  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of 
thought,  and  to  let  i>eople  know  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
refer  to  churches  outside  of  Christendom. 

Before  touching  this  matter  of  the  constitution,  I  may  go 
on  with  the  history  of  the  Conference.  At  the  meeting  in 
Syracuse  in  October,  1866,  there  was  a  great  struggle, 
famous  in  the  history  of  free  thought  in  this  country,  over 
this  matter  of  the  constitution.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  which  he  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Preamble  and  First  Article  as  they  stand  in  the 
constitution  in  the  Year  Book.  These  words  of  Mr.  Abbot 
I  wish  to  read  to  you  :  — 


m 


Whtreas  the  object  of  Christianity  is  the  universal  diffusion  of  love, 
teouMMBB,  and  truth;  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  depends, 
God,  upon  individusd  and  collective  ChmUan  ac^^t^  \  vcA  coV 
"»  Christian  activity,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  tYioTO\x|!bJtj  oitswiViftA.-, 


Whereas  perfect  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  at  once  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  human  being,  always  leads  to  diversity  of  opinion,  and  is 
therefore  hindered  by  common  creeds  and  statements  of  faith ;  and 

Wkireas  the  only  reconciliation  of  the  duties  of  collective  Christian 
activity  and  individual  freedom  of  thought  lies  in  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion for  practical  Christian  work,  based  rather  on  unity  of  spirit  than  on 
uniformity  of  belief, — 

Article  I. —  Therefore,  the  churches  here  assembled,  disregarding 
all  sectarian  or  theological  differences,  and  offering  a  cordial  fellowship 
to  all  who  will  join  with  them  in  Christian  work,  unite  themselves  in  a 
common  body,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Independent  Churches. 

This  is  the  famous  article  which  Mr.  Abbot  introduced ; 
and,  when  it  was  rejected,  the  result  was  the  great  split  in 
our  body  and  the  origin  of  the  Free  Religious  Association. 
Messrs.  Abbot,  Frothingham,  Potter,  Weiss,  and  others 
withdrew,  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  endure  the 
theological  statements  and  implications  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion. 

The  organization  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  was 
the  result.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  that 
this  split  should  have  come,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
insistence  on  those  articles  as  understood  to  be  binding  has 
ever  been  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  Unitarian  churches. 
I  believe  that  the  majority,  if  they  had  understood  what  was 
going  on,  would  have  insisted  upon  liberty  enough  for  all. 
But  the  misunderstanding  came,  and  the  split  grew;  and 
since  that  day  we  have  lost  the  enthusiasm,  the  leadership, 
the  intellectual  ability,  and  the  spiritual  inspiration  that  we 
might  have  had  if  we  could  have  found  some  common  basis 
on  which  all  of  us  could  have  stood  together. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  1868,  an  article 
which  probably  none  of  you  are  familiar  with.  Article  IX., 
was  adopted.  It  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hale.  I  want  you 
to  see  where  Dr.  Hale  has  always  bravely  and  grandly  stood. 

AmcL£  IX. — To  necuTt  the  largest  unity  of  the  aprnl  wvdlVvtn\d^%t 
pfaciKM/ ca-opentfoa,  it  Is  hereby  declared  that  all  iVie  dtdMiXKoxv'i  oV 
M,  Coniercnce,  mduding  the  Preamble  and  Cons^t^il\otv,  Mt  «^t^v 
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sions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to 
them,  and  dependent  wholly  for  their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  comr 
mand  on  their  own  merits  from  the  churches  here  represented,  or  be- 
longing within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship. 

That  was  Dr.  Hale's  article.  It  stood  only  a  little  while ; 
for  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Hepworth  moved  that  the  constitution  be  amended  by 
substituting  the  following,  which  stands  in  the  Year  Book 
still :  — 

Article  IX. —  Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  ^the  spirit  and  the 
widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish  to 
be  followers  of  Christ. 

I  find  that  it  is  said  that  this  resolution  was  Dr.  Putnam's. 
Who  wrote  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  Mr.  Hepworth  introduced 
and  advocated  it.  This^article  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Hale's. 
This  Ninth  Article  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  shut  off  the  fellow- 
ship, and  was  a  limiting  article.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
unity  of  the  body.  Of  course,  I  was  at  none  of  these  meet- 
ings :  for  that  was  some  years  before  I  came  into  the  Unita- 
rian denomination.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  of  the 
work  I  have  done  since  then.  At  the  Conference  held  in 
1882  I  moved  the  adoption  of  Article  X.  as  it  stands  in  the 
Year  Book,  as  follows  :  — 

Article  X. —  While  we  believe  that  the  Preamble  and  Articles  of 
our  Constitution  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  our 
churches,  yet  we  wish  distinctly  to  put  on  record  our  declaration  that 
they  are  no  authoritative  test  of  Unitarianism,  and  are  not  intended  to 
exclude  from  our  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in  belief, 
are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  purposes  and  practical  aims. 

Under  that  article  many  of  us  have  stood  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  That  was  adopted  in  1882.  We  have  been 
able  to  attend  the  National  Conference  because  that  article 
existed.  And  yet  many  a  tender  soul  has  felt  aggrieved 
because  so  many  were  shut  out,  or  thought  themselves  shut 
out,  from  a  fellowship  where  they  belonged  in  spirit  and  in 
.nnrpose.     I  have  felt  that,  if  these  men  did  not  belong  with 
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us,  then  I  ought  to  be  outside  with  them  ;  for  I  have  stood 
always  in  defence  of  the  larger  liberty  of  thought  and  the 
freedom  of  our  fellowship.  But  I  have  felt  that  I  could 
stand  under  this  new  article,  although,  as  many  have  said,  it 
was  only  letting  some  of  us  in  at  the  back  door  instead  of 
opening  wide  the  front  door,  and  proclaiming  liberty  on  its 
very  threshold. 

Some  of  you  know  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more, 
indeed  since  the  Conference  was  formed,  this  matter  of  the 
constitutional  basis  on  which  we  should  stand  has  been  a 
source  of  apprehension  and  irritation,  and  that  consciences 
have  been  hurt, —  that  we  have  not  stood  as  a  unit  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  There  has  been  no  universal  feeling  of 
harmony  and  peace. 

What  was  the  trouble  with  the  Preamble  and  First  Article 
of  the  old  constitution  ?  It  was  this  :  that  it  still  implied  the 
old  supematuralism.  It  still  implied  personal  authority  in 
religion,  and  so  limited  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
fellowship.  Many  have  objected  to  the  constant  reiteration 
of  the  word  "  Christian,"  not  because  they  were  not  willing 
to  be  called  Christian,  but  because  the  word  was  used  as  a 
term  of  exclusiveness,  as  a  Shibboleth,  as  a  wall  to  shut  out. 
And  the  Christian  in  spirit,  if  there  were  any  among  us,  the 
Christian  in  purpose,  if  any  such  there  were,  felt  hurt  at  the 
confusion  implied  in  the  use  of  the  name.  P'or,  when  you 
say  you  are  a  Christian,  you  may  mean  any  one  of  a  dozen 
things  possible.  And,  unless  you  stop  to  define  yourself,  no 
one  knows  clearly  what  you  do  mean. 

There  were,  then,  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  among  us 
who  have  been  troubled,  many  who  h^ve  stayed  away  from 
the  Conference,  some  who  have  come,  and  still  protested  as 
they  came,  and  waited  for  a  better  and  a  broader  day. 

I  would  like  to  intimate  here  just  one  thing, —  not  as  an 
excuse  for  the  fact  that  I  have  kept  up  my  connection  as  I 
have  with  the  Conference,  while  I  have  felt  like  the  rest.  I 
say  it  because  I  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency.  But 
let  me  note  one  thing  here.    There  is  no  body  in  the  Unita- 
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rian  denomination,  no  organization,  that  has  any  right  to 
establish  a  test  of  fellowship.  There  is  no  body  that  claims 
to  have  such  a  right.  If  there  is  a  church  that  is  conserva- 
tive, it  has  a  right  to  call  a  conservative  minister ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  fight  for  that  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  one  magnificent  denomination,  broad  enough  to 
include  the  left  wing  and  the  right  wing.  Only  I  wished 
that  we  might  come  together  on  a  common  basis  of  har- 
mony and  cordial  fellowship.  The  Unitarian  Association  is 
nothing  but  a  private  corporation.  It  has  no  power  to 
limit  any  one's  freedom  of  thought  or  to  interfere  with  any 
one*s  largest  liberty.  The  National  Conference,  again,  is 
only  a  delegate  body,  made  up  of  people  appointed  to  attend 
it  once  in  two  years ;  and  it  has  never  claimed  any  right  to 
define  Unitarianism  in  any  exclusive  sense.  It  has  no 
right  to  say  to  a  man  or  to  a  church,  You  are  not  Unitarian, 
and  have  no  right  to  the  name.  So  there  is  no  such  power 
in  Unitarianism ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  unlike  any  other 
organization  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  cannot  deter- 
mine orthodoxy.  It  cannot  shut  out  any  one  for  differing 
from  the  belief  of  the  majority. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  work  of  the  last  Conference.  To 
my  mind  that  was  the  most  important  meeting  that  the  Uni- 
tarians of  this  country  have  ever  held.  In  order  to  over- 
come the  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  constitution  and  to 
arrive  at  some  general  understanding,  if  possible,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  three  years  ago  at  the  last  National  Con 
ference  to  undertake  the  work  of  revising  the  constitution. 
It  was  to  take  some  action  concerning  it,  and  offer  a  revi- 
sion, or  to  report  if  it  was  not  advisable  to  interfere  with  it. 
Dr.  Hale,  George  William  Curtis,  whose  place  was  taken  af- 
ter his  death  by  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  Rev.  E.  B.  Payne, 
of  California,  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Charles  G. 
Ames,  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  and  myself  made  the  commit- 
tee of  seven.  We  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  revised  form 
^1  the  constitution,  and  publish  it  in  the  Register  at  least  six 
^■hntJis  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.    This  we 
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did.  But  it  was  apparent,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  that 
we  had  not  succeeded  in  making  a  statement  that  would 
be  generally  acceptable.  Criticisms  poured  in  from  every 
quarter.  Voluntary  committees  of  ministers  undertook  to 
make  other  statements,  which  they  also  published  in  the 
Registery  so  that  for  the  last  six  months  there  has  been  con- 
flict and  confusion  and  discussion  over  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  constitution. 

When  I  arrived  at  Saratoga  on  Monday  of  the  Confer- 
ence week,  I  found  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  By  the  way, 
let  me  say  here  that  one  of  the  men  who  has  attended  every 
meeting  from  the  first  said  that  this  was  the  first  meeting 
when  there  was  discussion  without  bitterness  and  heart- 
burning.    We  had  made  so  much  progress,  at  least. 

I  found  that  the  committee  —  all  the  members  of  it,  at 
least,  with  whom  I  could  confer  —  were  disheartened  over 
the  matter.  It  was  felt  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  an3rthing  satisfactory,  and  that  perhaps  the  discussion 
would  simply  make  soreness  on  the  part  of  some,  and  leave 
matters  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  Some  of  those 
most  anxious  for  the  revision  were  sorry  that  we  had  not 
waited  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  went  to  work  —  for  here  let 
me  say  as  briefly  as  possible  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  written  those  words  on  which  we  came  at  last  to  a 
common  understanding  —  to  prepare  a  revised  form  of  the 
committee's  report ;  and,  feeling  that  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  come  up,  I  spent  almost  all  of  my  time 
over  this  matter,  talking  with  one,  accepting  suggestions 
from  another,  changing  the  form  of  this  phrase  or  that,  until 
at  last  we  came  to  a  practical  agreement  as  to  the  form  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  great  majority.  We  had  a 
private  meeting  of  fifty  or  sixty  ministers  and  other  persons 
the  day  before  the  time  when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  and 
we  were  there  able  to  find  out  the  sense  of  those  who  were 
to  be  the  guiding  force  in  determining  the  question. 

The  vote  was  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  morning 


session  on  Wednesday.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  of  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  although  opposed  to  having  anything  done 
at  first,  consented  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
form  of  the  committee's  report.  The  Rev.  John  Cuckson 
of  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston,  who  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  having  things  remain  just  as  they  were  when  he 
went  there,  consented  to  second  the  motion.  So  that,  when 
the  matter  came  up  on  Wednesday,  and  was  put  by  Senator 
Hoar,  the  presiding  officer,  at  12.15  P'M-»  ^^  might  have 
been  carried  by  an  immense  majority  vote ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  unanimous. 

At  this  point  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  seconded 
by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  of  St.  Louis,  moved  to  postpone 
the  decisive  vote,  that  we  might  have  the  crucial  words 
printed,  so  that  every  one  could  see  them ;  and,  if  then  we 
could  come  to  an  understanding,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  larger  and  finer  assent  than  we  could  get  by 
hurrying  it  through.  Their  request  was  granted.  The 
articles  were  printed  and  distributed ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  meet  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  vote  at  3.30  p.m. 

The  half-past  two  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  curious  I  ever  attended.  So  completely  had  the  work 
of  private  conference  settled  the  matter  that,  when  we  met 
for  discussion,  there  was  no  one  who  wished  to  say  a  word. 
Every  one  was  ready  to  vote ;  but  we  could  not  vote  till  half- 
past  three.  So  we  hunted  up  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
business  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  hour  for  voting  came. 

When  that  time  did  come,  Mr.  John  Mason  Little,  of  Bos- 
ton, had  agreed  that  he  would  move  that  the  vote  should  be 
taken  by  acclamation ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Howe,  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  consented  to  second  that  motion.  At  this  point, 
feeling  as  I  did  that  the  great  culmination  of  harmony  and 
peace  for  the  denomination  was  so  near,  I  whispered  to  Pro- 
fessor Francis  G.  Peabody,  who  sat  behind  me,  that,  if  this 
did  go  as  it  looked  as  though  it  were  going  to,  it  would  be 
the  time  to  sing  the  doxology.  He  assented  g^adV^  to  the 
j'dea,  and  said  that  he  would  propose  it.    3^st  at  Yiiii-^^X. 
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three  Senator  Hoar  rose,  and  called  for  the  vote.  Mr.  Little 
moved  that  it  be  taken  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Howe  sec- 
onded it ;  and  then  Senator  Hoar  said,  "  Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  amended  form  of  the  committee's  report  will 
say  *Aye  '  '* ;  and  there  was  one  thunderous  "Aye,"  such  as 
I  never  heard  from  any  great  body  of  people  before.  There 
were  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  people  present ; 
and  it  was  one  voice  that  said  "  Aye."  And  when  he  called 
for  the  No  vote,  there  was  a  silence  louder  than  the  shout, — 
a  silence  that  could  be  felt,  the  most  profound  silence  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  And  then  with  one  accord,  men  and  women 
leaped  to  their  feet,  and  waved  handkerchiefs  and  hats,  and 
shouted  and  cheered.  And  as  soon  as  there  was  silence 
so  that  he  could  be  heard.  Professor  Peabody  rose,  and  re- 
quested that  the  doxology  be  sung.  And  it  was  sung. 
About  half  of  the  people  found  it  difficult  to  control  their 
voices  enough  to  sing  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  but  it 
swelled  grandly  at  the  end.  Eyes  were  dim ;  and  voices 
were  choked  with  feeling,  the  gladness,  the  gratitude,  the 
exaltation  that  the  bone  of  contention  that  had  troubled 
persistently  for  thirty  years  was  at  last  out  of  the  way. 
One  man,  a  minister,  one  of  those  who  has  been  troubled 
over  the  condition  of  things  in  the  past,  remarked  to  an- 
other that,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  travail.  Unitarian  ism 
had  succeeded  in  getting  itself  born. 

I  wish  now  to  read  you  the  crucial  words  of  this  state- 
ment, so  that  you  can  see  where  it  is  that  we  are  to-day :  — 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Oihcr  Christian  Churches  was 
formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  churches 
and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding, 
in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in 
loYe  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  Congrega- 
tional in  tradition  and  polity.    Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing  in  this 
Consdtution  is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative  test ;  and  we  cordially 
iimtc  to  oor  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  difter'm^  liom  >i^\iv\ifc- 
Ue^min  genenU  sympnthy  with  our  spirit  and  out  piacucaX  ivM. 
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Article  I.  The  churches  and  other  organizations  here  represented 
unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches. 

Unitarianism  has  then  at  last  found  voice,  and  has  ut- 
tered itself  in  the  expression  of  one  common  purpose. 

I  wish  now  to  note  two  or  three  things  of  great  importance 
here. 

Have  we  declared  ourselves  Christian  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  any  orthodox  people  can  find  very  much  fault  with  us 
because  we  have  declared  that  we  accept  the  religion  of 
Jesus ;  and  they  will  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  us  in 
that  position.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  said  that  we 
accept  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  is  represented  by  the 
Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  or  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  We  have  implied  a  rare  distinction  and 
definition  of  the  first  importance.  We  may  not  accept  the 
theology  of  Jesus.  Jesus  held  a  good  many  ideas  which  I 
do  not  hold,  and  which  none  of  us  hold  to-day.  We  do  not 
say  we  accept  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  his  lordship, 
his  mastership,  in  any  objectionable  sense.  We  accept  the 
religion  of  Jesus ;  and  then  we  go  on  to  tell  what  we  mean 
by  that,  "holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that 
practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man." 

This,  then,  is  the  expression  which  we  came  to  at  Sara- 
toga ;  and  we  have  further  declared,  not  as  an  article,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  Preamble,  the  principle  of  perfect  freedom. 
We  do  not  let  people  in  by  the  back  door  any  longer.  We 
ask  all  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  our 
practical  aims  to  come  in  with  us  at  the  front  door,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  may  agree  with  us  in  even  that  statement 
or  not.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those  who  have  been 
troubled  for  years  over  what  they  have  regarded  as  exclu- 
siveness  under  the  old  constitution  voted  Aye  with  all  of  us, 
so  that  they  are  now  in  hearty  practical  sympathy  and  co-op- 
eration with  us.  I  do  not  say  on  their  behalf  or  mine  that 
It  is  exactly  the  statement  which  I  wou\d  maVe  M  \  ^«^ 
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going  to  make  one  just  to  suit  myself ;  but,  if  we  are  going 
to  work  together,  we  cannot  each  of  us  have  a  statement 
to  suit  himself.  We  must  come  together  on  the  statement 
of  some  common  purpose. 

Now  let  me  raise  one  or  two  little  points  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  complete  my  treatment  of  this  theme 

What  have  we  gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  revised 
constitution  ?  We  have  gained  in  the  first  place  union.  We 
have  not  been  united  for  twenty-nine  years,  which  is  since 
there  has  been  a  National  Conference.  We  have  at  last 
gained  unity,  so  that  those  of  the  extreme  right  wing  and 
those  of  the  extreme  left  wing  can  shake  hands  in  friendly 
sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Another  thing.  As  Mr.  Ames  expressed  it  in  his  psalm 
of  thanksgiving,  we  have  gained  liberty  and  union,  one  and 
inseparable,  now  and,  I  trust,  forever.  Yes,  we  have  gained 
liberty.  There  is  nothing  in  this  constitution  that  shall  shut 
out  anybody  who  is  in  general  sympathy  with  us,  with  our 
spirit  and  practical  aims ;  and  no  one  else  will  ever  want  to 
come  in.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
this  matter  of  exclusiveness.  A  Shakspere  club  is  not  ex- 
clusive because  it  does  not  want  to  turn  itself  into  a  farmers* 
grange.  It  is  organized  to  devote  itself  to  Shakspere.  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  organization  of  a  farmers'  grange ; 
but  //  does  not  exist  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  talked  about  universal  religion.  I  am  a  Bos- 
tonian.  Do  I  necessarily  love  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
less  for  that?  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man.  Do  I  love  New 
England  less  for  that  ?  I  am  a  New  England  man.  Do  I 
love  America  less  for  that  ?  I  am  an  American.  Do  I  love 
humanity  less  for  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  of 
evolution  is  just  precisely  this,  beginning  with  this  central 
love  of  home,  and  widening  out  into  universal  love  and 
service.  And  in  the  process  of  widening  out  there  is  no 
less  love  for  the  home,  no  less  love  for  the  circle  of  homes. 
Indeed,  the  home  love  is  deepened  and  intensified  as  the 
mu'rersaJ  love  increases.     So  1  believe  that  *m  lYus  sewst  >n^, 
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as  Unitarians,  are  vorkin^  no  less  for  muTersal  religion  than 
are  thcrse  viio  refuse  to  accept  the  name  "^  Unitarian.''  Thb 
ih  not  a  Unitarianism  tiiat  is  narrov.  that  is  exclusive.  It  is 
simply  the  home  love  thai  broadens  out  into  the  world  love. 
Once  more  we  have  gained  a  watchword,  a  ralljing-cry. 
We  have  gained  a  dag  which  we  can  dy.  so  that  people  will 
understand  what  we  mean.  Rev.  G.  L.  Chaney.  who  may 
be  called  a  conservative  man.  perhaps,  our  missionar}*  in  the 
.South,  who  is  now  organizing  a  Unitarian  church  in  Rich- 
mond, \'a..  said  to  me  that  he  hoped  we  would  have  some- 
thing more  jxisitive  than  the  word  "  Christian  "  or  "  Christi- 
anitv,"  because  in  his  work  that  meant  so  much  that  it  meant 
nothing,  Jt  did  not  tell  people  where  he  stood  or  what  he 
was  there  for.  He  said.  I  believe  we  can  at  last  sav  with 
appropriateness  that  we  have  Lincoln's  religion.  Perhaps 
you  will  remember,  as  1  did.  what  he  referred  to.  Lincoln 
used  to  sav,  when  he  was  asked  about  his  relations  to  the 
church,  that  he  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  would  like 
to  join  a  church  as  soon  as  he  could  find  one  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man.  1  wanted  that  message  sent  to  all  the  papers, — 
unfortunately,  it  was  not, —  "  Lincoln's  religion  at  last." 

Unitarianism  is  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  itself,  stand- 
ing; bchide  Jesus  for  the  two  great  objects  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  recognizing  Jesus,  not  as  despot,  but  as 
t  he  Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  that  we  can  be, —  as  our 
elder  brother,  our  inspirer,  our  leader,  if  you  will,  but  not  in 
liuy  Hense  of  bondage,  only  as  we  recognize  the  leadership 
of  ail  great  and  inspirational  souls. 

Wc  have  gained,  then,  this;  and  let  me  say  that  this  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  victory  of  the  conservatives  over  the 
rmlicals,  nor  of  the  radicals  over  the  conservatives.  There 
WHH  no  underhanded  work.  There  was  no  attempt  to  get 
I  he  advantage  of  the  one  on  the  part  of  the  other.  There 
WM  conference,  and  there  was  conferring  together.  But  it 
^l^^^to  me  that  the  best  way  of  expressing  it  is  to  say 
A  UniUrian  body  came  to  a  consciousness  ol  '\X,s^. 
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And  now  having  found  liberty,  having  found  unity,  hav- 
ing found  a  rallying-cry,  having  put  behind  us  the  perpetual 
tinkering  with  the  machinery  of  our  organization,  we  are 
ready  as  we  have  never  been  before  since  I  was  a  Unitarian 
heartily  to  go  to  work. 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  guidance,  Thy  love,  Thy 
care.  We  believe  Thou  hast  been  in  all  the  attempts  of  Thy 
children  to  find  freedom,  to  find  unity,  to  find  a  higher  and 
nobler  expression  of  Thyself ;  and  so  we  ask  Thee  now,  in 
this  light,  this  liberty,  this  peace,  that  we  may  consecrate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  practical  work  of  lifting  up  the  world. 
Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  verv  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  chauacter  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldins.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  tne  criti- 
cal judg[ments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  in<iuirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  pemunent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whicn  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hortoic. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  children  ai%  constantly  askins  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer.''  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  ana  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
nudce  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  trath 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  •€holara 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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THE   RELIGION  OF  HOLMES'S  POEMS. 


**  Let  as  now  praise  famous  men.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory 
by  them«  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels ;  such  as  found  out 
musical  tunes  and  recited  verses  in  writing.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in 
peace,  and  their  name  liveth  forevermorc." — ECCLUS.  xliv.  i,  5,  14. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  are  still  persons  living  who  think  that 
nothing  is  a  sermon  that  does  not  take  its  text  and  its  theme 
from  the  Bible.  And  yet  the  apostles  in  their  first  preach- 
ing very  rarely  took  any  text.  Jesus  himself  used  few  texts 
or  Biblical  phrases.  There  is  only  one  case,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  of  his  taking  Bible  words.  He  more  frequently 
took  fishermen  by  the  lake,  or  some  woman  kneading  her 
dough  in  preparing  to  make  it  into  bread,  or  some  flower  in 
the  fields  of  his  beloved  Galilee.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  as  did  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  living  God  of  to-day,  who 
speaks  through  the  living  lips  of  to-day,  as  truly  as  he  ever 
spoke  through  those  of  ancient  time.  Dr.  Holmes  wrote 
more  Psalms  than  we  can  with  any  certainty  attribute  to 
David,  and  the  tone  and  the  inspiration  of  them  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  we  can  believe  David  had  any  hand 
in  writing. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  altogether  fitting,  as  he  has  so  re- 
cently passed  into  the  silence,  that  we  should  take  up  some 
features  of  his  life  and  work,  and  study  them  for  their 
lesson. 

We  were  singing  one  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  hymns 
last  Sunday  morning  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  time 
when,  without  our  knowing  it,  he  was  passing  into  that 
grander  and  loftier  choir.  I  had  intended,  as  I  thought  of 
this  theme,  to  speak  on  a  point  of  which  Dr.  Ha\e  s^oVt  ^X 
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the  Unitarian  Club  on  Wednesday  night ;  and  I  must  not 
deprive  myself  of  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  it  merely  be- 
cause he  anticipated  me  in  the  public  prints.  He  anticipates 
me  in  saying  good  things  very  frequently ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  occasions.  He  remarked  how  significant  a  thing  it  was 
that  the  great  group  of  poets  of  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  the  last  were  all  Unitarians.  Bryant,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  all  Unitarians, — 
all  Unitarian.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  the  case 
of  Whittier,  who  never  left  the  fellowship  of  the  Friends  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  never  dropped  their  quaint  lan- 
guage in  his  speech.  But,  though  a  Quaker,  he  was  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  Holmes  in  all  his  religious  ideas. 
His  theory  of  Jesus  was  Unitarian ;  and  he  cherished  the 
boundless  hope  that  we  all  love  to  trust  in  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

Dr.  Hale  remarked  that  it  was  not  a  strange  thing  that 
they  were  Unitarians,  because  the  poet  is  always  a  seer, 
always  a  prophet  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  poet.  He 
catches  the  finer  voice  with  which  God's  spirit  is  whispering 
to  the  dull  ear  of  the  world,  and  puts  it  into  words,  inter- 
prets it  to  the  people.  I  notice  that  the  other  morning  the 
Boston  Herald  criticised  Dr.  Hale  in  the  following  words: 
"  There  is  no  disputing  Dr.  Hale's  claim  that  the  five  dis- 
tinctly American  poets  were  Unitarians ;  but  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  denominations  will  dispute  Dr.  Hale's  corollary 
that  they  were  all  Unitarians  because  they  were  poets. 
There's  poetry  in  all  religions,  and  a  study  of  the  old  Latin 
and  Greek  poets  teaches  that  there  is  more  of  it  in  heathen 
idolatry  than  in  any  other  religion." 

This  is  only  apparently  true.  If  you  go  back  to  the  old 
Latin  and  Greek  poets,  you  will  find  that,  compared  with  the 
religion  of  the  times,  they  were  prophets,  seers,  leaders. 
So,  if  we  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  you  will  see  that  that 
part  of  Dante  which  is  immortal,  which  makes  him  speak 
to  us  to-day,  was  not  the  theology  that  has  passed  out  of 
the  heViei  of  the  world,  but  the  grand  throbbing  humanity 
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which  was  in  the  heart  of  the  man.  It  is  a  significant  thing 
that  not  only  our  late  American  poets  were  liberals,  but  that 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  the  great  poets  of  contemporary 
England,  were  liberals  also,  chiming  in  with  the  voices  this 
side  the  sea  in  the  utterance  of  the  same  grand  anthem  of 
trust  in  God  and  hope  for  humanity. 

The  last  leaf  of  this  wondrous  tree,  which  had  six  such 
remarkable  branches,  has  fallen.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  Holmes's  **  The  Last  Leaf,"  one  of  the  best  of  his 
poems,  so  tender,  so  humorous,  so  full  of  fine  humanity; 
but  there  will  not  be  time  for  me  to  read  one-half  of  that 
which  might  be  used  for  its  lesson. 

I  shall  not  deal  at  any  length  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  I 
wish  merely  to  touch  on  two  or  three  points  in  outline. 

The  significant  facts  in  a  life  like  this  are  the  words  he 
has  written,  are  the  works  he  has  produced.  Outwardly,  his 
life  was  very  simple,  and  not  stirred  with  any  remarkable 
events.  Bom  in  1809  of  a  long  line  of  remarkable  people,  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  have  been  what  he  was, —  in  every 
fibre  of  his  being  an  aristocrat,  in  the  better  sense  of  that 
word.  He  was  not  an  aristocrat  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
separated  in  sympathy  from  his  fellows.  But  a  man  who 
had  the  blood  of  the  Olivers,  of  the  Wendells,  of  the 
Holmeses,  of  the  Quincys,  of  the  Jacksons,  of  the  Brad- 
streets  in  his  veins,  might  well  have  been  glad,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  proud  of  the  fact.  Six  of  our  old  colonial  noble 
families  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  was.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  poetess  that  America  ever  produced, 
Anne  Bradstreet,  was  in  the  direct  line  of  his  ancestry.  He 
was  educated  in  Boston,  at  Phillips  Academy,  then  in  Cam- 
bridge, studied  law  for  a  year,  concluded  to  be  a  physician 
instead,  took  three  years  in  a  medical  school,  went  abroad 
for  three  years,  came  back,  practised  for  a  little  while,  was 
a  professor  at  Dartmouth  for  three  years,  then  for  thirty- 
five  years,  I  think,  in  active  service  as  a  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  in  the  Cambridge  Medical  School.  For 
all  this  length  of  time  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  his 


profession,  giving  five  lectures  a  week  to  the  students. — 
lectures  unlike  the  ordinary  medical  treatise,  because  the 
brightness  and  the  humor  and  the  pathos  and  the  wit  and 
the  humanity  of  Holmes  went  into  them  all. 

He  loved  his  profession,  and  rendered  it  some  distin- 
guished services,  making  one  or  two  medical  discoveries, 
which,  like  most  discoveries,  flouted  at  the  time,  are  now 
universally  accepted  by  the  profession.  If  Holmes  had  died 
as  young  as  Burns  or  Keats  or  Shelley  or  BjTon,  or  many 
another  of  (he  bright  luminaries  of  our  literary  heaven,  he 
would  have  been  known  in  the  liicrary  world  only  as  the 
author  of  five  or  six  bright  little  lyrics,  which  he  wrote  while 
in  college  or  soon  after.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
a  man  who  becomes  more  productive  as  he  gets  older, 
showing  no  trace  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  reservoir  and  may 
become  empty,  but  rather  proving  that  he  is  one  of  the 
perennial  springs  that  can  Huw  and  flow  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

His  first  great  distinction  as  a  literary  man  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlaiitk.  when  he  was  forty  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  This  was  the  publication  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  literary  side  of 
his  career,  except  to  note  that  from  that  clay  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  continuous  production  of  one  kind  or 
another,  prose  or  verse.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
writer  of  occasional  verse  that  this  country,  or  perhaps  any 
country,  has  produced.  He  was  always  ready  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  always  up  to  its  highest  level,  not  making  dog- 
gerel, but  writing  poetry.  He  went  abroad  again  a  few 
years  ago,  and  wrote  the  story  of  it  in  "Our  Hundred  Days  , 
in  Europe."  Then  came  the  end.  He  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  Boston  streets.  VVe  have  loved  to  think  of  him, 
«nd  we  have  thought  of  him  pathetically,  as  we  have  re- 

nat  he  was  the  last  of  that  wonderful  group; 
loped  that  he  might  still  continue  long  with 
ally,  although  young  mentally,  so  far  as  his 
ecf  Aim  to  manifest  that  yovitU  to  the  iuner 
-fends. 


Two  or  three  days  before  his  death  —  that  is,  last  week  — 
it  is  said  that,  anticipating  the  fact  that  he  must  go  before 
long,  and  having  in  mind,  as  his  son  easily  understood  him, 
the  funeral  service  in  King's  Chapel,  which  has  always  been 
his  ecclesiastical  home,  he  said  to  his  son.  Judge  Holmes, 
*•  Well,  Wendell,  what  is  it,—  King's  Chapel  ? "  "  Oh,  yes, 
father,"  said  he.  '*  All  right :  then  I  am  satisfied.  That  is 
all  that  I  am  going  to  say  about  it.'*  And  that  was  all  he 
did  say,  except  what  he  has  left  on  record  for  us  all. 

Last  Sunday,  not  long  after  the  close  of  our  service  here, 
sitting  in  one  chair  and  leaning  his  head  on  the  arm  of 
another,  he  looked  a  little  uncomfortable.  His  son  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  go  into  his  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  to  which  he  was  partial.  He  said  yes, 
and  his  son  helped  him  into  it ;  and,  as  he  leaned  back,  he 
said,  "That  is  better,  thank  you :  it  rests  me  more," — the 
last  words  he  spoke.  And  in  a  few  moments  he  was  silent. 
This  is  the  record,  meagrely  given,  of  the  outlines  of  his 
earthlv  career. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  can  never  be  written,  he  touched 
so  many  bright  men  at  so  many  points,  and  entered  so  into 
the  life  of  his  time.  That  which  concerns  us  here  this 
morning  is  Holmes's  influence  on  the  theological  and  relig- 
ious life  of  his  time.  To  illustrate  this  and  to  present  to 
you  some  phases  of  his  character,  I  shall  read  to  you 
extracts  from  his  verses.  I  shall  not  touch  his  prose  works, 
though  they  are  full  of  the  same  spirit.  You  cannot  read  a 
single  one  of  his  books  without  finding  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  modern  world  pervades  them  all.  And  this  atmos- 
phere,—  what  was  it  ?  He  illustrated  it  by  one  saying,  that 
I  cannot  quote  verbally,  when  he  said,  Free  thought  was 
contagious  in  these  days,  and,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  it, 
you  must  keep  yourself  shut  up  very  close,  and  keep  out  of 
the  air.  That  was  the  thought,  though  those  are  not  the 
very  words.  And  he  believed  in  that  free  Ihou^Vvl.  k 
student  of  science,  a  careful  student  of  the  huttvatv  \iod^S  \v^ 
last  his  faith  in  the  old,  the  cruel   and  the  un^us^.  2cs  \V 
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seemed  to  him ;  but  he  did  not,  like  many  an  anatomist, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flesh  and  the  bones  were  all. 
Holmes  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  Father,  never  lost  his 
faith  in  the  soul,  never  lost  his  burning  belief  in  the  future, 
—  a  magnificent  future  for  the  poorest  and  the  meanest  of 
us  all. 

I  want  to  give  you,  first,  an  idea  of  the  intense  humanness 
and  charity  of  the  man ;  for  you  cannot  build  up  any  true 
religious  life  except  on  the  basis  of  a  tender,  human,  loving 
heart.  I  shall  read  vou  a  few  verses  written  for  the  Burns 
Centennial  Celebration,  Jan.  25,  1859:  — 

We  love  him,  not  for  sweetest  song, 

Though  never  tone  so  tender ; 
We  love  him,  even  in  his  wrong, — 

His  wasteful  self-surrender. 

We  praise  him,  not  for  gifts  divine, — 

His  muse  was  born  of  woman, — 
His  manhood  breathes  in  every  line, — 

Was  ever  heart  more  human  ? 

We  love  him,  praise  him,  just  for  this  : 

In  every  form  and  feature. 
Through  wealth  and  want,  through  woe  and  bliss. 

He  saw  his  fellow-creature ! 

No  soul  could  sink  beneath  his  love, — 

Not  even  angel  blasted ; 
No  mortal  power  could  soar  above 

The  pride  that  all  outlasted  1 

Ay  I     Heaven  had  set  one  living  man 

Beyond  the  pedant's  tether, — 
His  virtues,  frailties,  He  may  scan. 

Who  weighs  them  all  together  I 

I  fling  my  pebble  on  the  cairn 

Of  him,  though  dead,  undying; 
Sweet  nature's  nursling,  bonniest  bairn 

Beneath  her  daisies  lying. 

The  waning  suns,  the  wasting  globe, 
5/iaii  spare  the  mmstreVft  stoTy, — 
Tht  centuries  weave  his  purp\e  Tobe, 
The  mountain-mist  of  glory  \ 


The  next  one  is  not  religious  except  as  it  is  the  tenderest 
id  most  playful,  boyish  human  feeling,  which  is  the  basis 
•  all  religion.      It  is  called  "  Bill  and  Joe." 

Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by, 

The  shining  days  when  life  was  new. 
And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew, 

The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 

When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail 

Proud  as  a  cockerePs  rainbow  tail, 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 

As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare  ; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 

That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize, 
And  grand  you  look  in  people*s  eyes. 

With  HON.' and  L  L.  D. 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see, — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow  I  off  they  go  1  — 
How  are  you.  Bill  ?    How  arc  you,  Joe  ? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  erniined  robe; 

You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  glube ; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain ; 

You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again : 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, 

But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 


And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears ; 

In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 

Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe  ? 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here, 
No  sounding  name  h  half  so  dear ; 
When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day, 

Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  sa^^ 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  stAl, 
Mryarr/Joe.     flic  jWct  \^\\\, 
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I  read  this  to  give  you  a  touch  of  the  aristocrat's  and 
democrat's  tender  human  kindliness,  out  of  which  spring 
the  main  characteristics  of  his  religion. 

And  now  I  must  turn  to  another  phase  of  his  character. 
I  wish  to  give  you  a  little  glimpse  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  great  facts  and  problems  of  life.  If  you  wish  to  find 
out  his  main  religious  ideas,  read  all  of  the  poems  called 
"Wind-clouds  and  Star-drifts."  One  is  entitled  "Ques- 
tions," in  which  he  denounces  the  creeping,  crawling  kind 
of  worship  such  as  people  think  we  ought  to  give  to  the 
Supreme. 

My  life  shall  be  a  challenge,  not  a  truce  I 

Thb  is  my  homage  to  the  mightier  powers, 

To  ask  my  boldest  question,  undismayed 

By  muttered  threats  that  some  hysteric  sense 

Of  wrong  or  insult  will  convulse  the  throne 

Where  wisdom  reigns  supreme ;  and,  if  I  err, 

They  all  must  err  who  have  to  feel  their  way 

As  bats  that  dy  at  noon ;  for  what  are  we 

But  creatures  of  the  night,  dragged  forth  by  day, 

Who  needs  must  stumble,  and  with  stammering  steps 

Spell  out  their  paths  in  syllables  of  pain  f 

Thou  wilt  not  hold  in  scorn  the  child  who  dares 
Look  up  to  thee,  the  Father, —  dares  to  ask 
More  than  thy  wisdom  answers.     From  thy  hand 
The  worlds  were  cast ;  yet  every  leaflet  claims 
From  that  same  hand  its  little  shining  sphere 
Of  star-lit  dew ;  thine  image,  the  great  sun, 
Girt  with  his  mantle  of  tempestuous  flame, 
Glares  in  mid-heaven ;  but  to  his  noontide  blaze 
The  slender  violet  lifts  its  lidlcss  eye. 
And  from  his  splendor  steals  its  fairest  hue, 
Its  sweetest  perfume  from  his  scorching  fire. 

Then  in  another  of  those  poems  called   "  Worship  "   he 

discusses  what  God  it  is  that  we  are  worshipping, —  whether 

it  is  one  that  came  down  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  man 

^^d  walked  in  Eden,  who  was  cruel  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 

^  killed  thousands  of  the  king's  people  for  the  king's  sin, 
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the  one  who  sends  to  eternal  pain  millions  of  his  children 
who  have  never  heard  of  him,  or 

...  is  it  he 
Who  heeds  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  loving  heart 
Is  as  the  pitying  father's  to  his  child, 
Whose  lesson  lo  his  children  is  "Forgive," 
Whose  plea  for  all,  "They  know  not  what  they  do"? 

Then  these  grand  words  under  the  title  of  "  Manhood  "  : 

I  claim  the  right  of  knowing  whom  I  serve, 

Else  is  my  service  idle ;  He  that  asks 

My  homage,  asks  it  from  a  reasoning  soul. 

To  crawl  is  not  to  worship ;  we  have  learned 

A  drill  of  eyelids,  bended  neck  and  knee. 

Hanging  our  prayers  on  hinges,  till  we  ape 

The  flexures  of  the  many-jointed  worm. 

Asia  has  taught  her  Allahs  and  salaams 

To  the  world's  children, —  we  have  grown  to  men  I 

We  who  have  rolled  the  sphere  beneath  our  feet 

To  find  a  virgin  forest,  as  we  lay 

The  beams  of  our  rude  temple,  first  of  all 

Must  frame  its  doorway  high  enough  for  man 

To  pass  unstooping ;  knowing  as  we  do 

That  he  who  shaped  us  last  of  living  forms 

Has  long  enough  been  served  by  creeping  things. 

Reptiles  that  left  their  footprints  in  the  sand 

Of  old  sea-margins  that  have  turned  to  stone, 

And  nien  who  learned  their  ritual ;  we  demand 

To  know  him  first,  then  trust  him,  and  then  love 

When  we  have  found  him  worthy  of  our  love, 

Tried  by  our  own  poor  hearts,  and  not  before ; 

He  must  be  truer  than  the  truest  friend. 

He  must  be  tenderer  than  a  woman's  love, 

A  father  better  than  the  best  of  sires ; 

Kinder  than  she  who  bore  us,  though  we  sin 

Oftener  than  did  the  brother  we  are  told 

We  —  poor  ill-tempered  mortals  —  must  forgive, 

Though  seven  times  smning  threescore  times  and  ten. 

This  is  the  new  world's  gospel :  Be  ye  men  I 

1  have  not  time  to  read  some  passages  I  had  marked  from 
another   called   "Truths."     It  is  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
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human  mind  towards  the  religious  formulas  and  the  life  of 
the  age.  He  was  manly  in  his  religion,  manly  in  his  trust, 
demanding  that  God  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  of  us, 
and  that  he  do  not  ask  a  blind  and  grudging  worship,  worth- 
less because  blind,  foolish  because  ignorant. 

Now,  I  wish  to  show  you  a  few  glimpses  of  the  definite 
and  positive  religious  side  of  his  nature.  I  cannot  do  this 
better  than  by  reading  to  you  one  or  two  of  his  hymns.  We 
sang  one  of  them  last  Sunday  morning :  it  was  written  for 
and  read  at  one  of  our  Unitarian  Festivals.  Here  is  one 
verse :  — 

Be  ours  to  mark  with  hearts  unchilled 
The  change  our  outworn  age  deplores ; 

The  legend  sinks,  but  faith  shall  build 
A  fairer  throne  on  new-found  shores. 

Another  beautiful  one  is  called  a  "  Hymn  of  Trust  "  :  — 

Oh  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 

Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear. 
On  thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care, 

We  smile  at  pain  while  thou  art  near ! 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread. 

And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 
No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread. 

Our  hearts  still  whi>pering,  thou  art  near  I 

When  drooping  pleasure  turns  to  grief. 

And  trembling  faiih  is  changed  to  fear. 
The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf, 

Shall  softly  tell  us,  thou  art  near  ! 

On  thee  we  fling  our  burdening  woe, 

O  Love  Divine,  forever  dear, 
Content  to  suffer  while  we  know, 

Living  and  dying,  thou  art  near  ! 

And  just  one  more,  one  of  the  grandest  in  any  hymn 
book ; — 

Lord  of  ail  being  !  throned  alar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  slat  \ 
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Centre  and  soal  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near  I 

Sun  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day ; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn  ; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn  ; 
Our  rainbow  arch,  thy  mercy's  sign ; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine ! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee. 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame  I 


These  breathe  the  deepest  and  most  genuine  religiousness 
and  the  most  worshipful,  trustful,  hopeful  side  of  the  man. 

I  have  time  left  only  to  give  you  some  illustrations  of  his 
attitude  as  he  faced  the  future.  I  will  read  to  you  one  or 
two  verses  of  what,  to  my  mind,  is  perhaps  the  finest  poem 
that  he  has  ever  written,  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,''  in 
which  he  illustrates  how  the  true  soul,  growing  ever  through 
the  progressive  experiences  of  life,  is  expected  to  leave  one 
after  another  his  old  aims,  his  old  shells,  and  build  for  him- 
self better,  broader,  higher,  and  thus  more  fitting  for  the 
enlarging  life :  — 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  Boit  step  its  shining  archway  through, 
Built  up  Its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  o\d  tvo  moxe. 
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Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  I 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  I 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings :  — 

IJuild  thee  morii  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  sMifi  Seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 

As  he  grew  old, —  and  there  is  one  blessed  thing  about  a 
life  like  that,  and  one  that  we  need  to  learn,  because  we  are 
all  growing  old,  whether  we  like  to  think  of  it  or  not, —  he 
did  not  lose  courage  or  hope  or  heart  or  faith.  He  did 
not  grow  misanthropic  or  bitter.  He  did  not  abuse  the  life 
that  he  had  received.  He  did  not  lose  his  trust  that 
growing  old  meant  coming  to  something  better  still.  Let 
me  read  you  one  sonnet  called  "Nearing  the  Snow-line'':  — 

Slow  toiling  upward  from  the  misiy  vale, 
I  leave  the  bright  enamelled  zones  below; 
No  more  for  me  their  beauteous  bloom  shall  glow, 
Their  lingering  sweetness  load  the  morning  gale ; 
Few  are  the  slender  flowerets,  scentless,  pale. 
That  on  their  ice-clad  stems  all  trembling  blow 
Along  the  margin  of  unmelting  snow; 
Yet  with  unsaddened  voice  thy  verge  I  hail. 
White  realm  of  peace  above  the  flowering  line  ; 
Welcome  thy  frozen  domes,  thy  rocky  spires ! 
O'er  thee  undimmed  the  moon-girt  planets  shine, 
On  thy  majestic  altars  fade  the  flres 

filled  the  air  with  smoke  of  vain  desires, 
1  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven  is  thine ! 

spirit  in  which  he  grew  old. 

verses  from  "Before  tYve  Cutiew."     T>das 
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written  for  his  classmates,  when  he  considered  that  they 
;  growing  old,  and  it  would  soon  be  time  to  cover  the  fire 
go  to  bed.  But  he  loved  life,  he  believed  in  it ;  and  the 
ing  thought  in  this  poem  is  one  that  touches  me  very 
ily,  because  my  heart  is  full  of  the  same  feeling.  He 
5  up  the  old  cry  of  the  Bible,  and  contradicts  it,  that 
i  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  showing  that  there  is 
1  of  new  and  grand  that  the  ages  have  developed, 
^izing  with  deathless  curiosity  the  growth  of  this  won- 
1  creature,  man. 

Not  bed-time  yet  1    The  night  winds  blow, 
The  stars  are  out,  —  full  well  we  know 

The  nurse  is  on  the  stair, 
With  hand  of  ice  and  cheek  of  snow, 
And  frozen  lips  that  whisper  low, 
"  Come,  children,  it  is  time  to  go 

My  peaceful  couch  to  share." 

No  years  a  wakeful  heart  can  tire  ; 
Not  bed-time  yet!    Come,  stir  the  fire 

And  warm  your  dear  old  hands ; 
Kind  Mother  Earth  we  love  so  well 
Has  pleasant  stories  yet  to  tell 
Before  we  hear  the  curfew  bell ; 

Still  glow  the  burning  brands. 

Not  bed-time  yet !    We  long  to  know 
What  wonders  time  has  yet  to  show, 

What  unborn  years  shall  bring; 
What  ship  the  Arctic  pole  shall  reach, 
What  lessons  Science  waits  to  teach, 
What  sermons  there  are  left  to  preach, 

What  poems  yet  to  sing. 


Or  shall  a  nobler  Faith  return, 
Its  fanes  a  purer  gospel  learn. 
With  holier  anthems  ring, 
And  teach  us  that  our  transient  creeds 
Were  but  the  perishable  seeds 
Of  harvests  sown  for  iarger  needs, 
That  ripening  years  shall  bring? 


<,. ' 


•e-r. 
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L«»ve  :iir  and  sunshine,  lowers  and  fruits. 
The  cKiisies  better  than  their  roots 
F>eneath  the  grassy  sod. 

Not  bed-time  yet  I    The  full-blown  flower 
Of  all  the  year —  this  evening  hour  — 

With  friendship's  flame  is  bright ; 
Life  still  is  sweet,  the  heavens  are  fair, 
Though  fields  are  brown  and  woods  are  bare. 
And  many  a  joy  is  left  to  share 

Before  we  say  Goodnight ! 

And  when,  our  cheerful  evening  past, 
The  nurse,  long  waiting,  comes  at  last, 

Ere  on  her  lap  we  lie 
In  wearied  nature's  sweet  repose, 
At  ]>eacc  with  all  her  waking  foes. 
Our  lips  shall  murmur,  ere  they  close, 

(lood-night!  and  not  (jood-by! 


Before  readinjj:  you  the  next  extract,  I  must  call  attention 
to  something  bearing  on  his  belief  in  the  future.  I  hold  in 
my]  hands  Dr.  Edward  Clarke's  book  called  "Visions,"  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  whole  sense  of  sight,  and  includes  the 
visions  that  come  to  those  passing  away,  and  reaching  out 
and  covering  the  whole  theme,  and  questioning  as  to  whether 
the  visions  of  the  dying  are  all  hallucinations.  Two  brief 
extracts  I  must  give  you,  to  show  you  Dr.  Holmes's  atti- 
tude ;  for  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  was  written 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  his  personal  friend.  He  quotes  Dr.  Clarke, 
saying  that  it  is  probable  that  such  visions  as  this  are  auto- 
matic :  — 

"*But  yet  who,  believing  in  God  and  personal  immor- 
tality, as  the  writer  [Dr.  Clarke]  rejoices  in  doing,  will  dare 
tQ0tttl^ta/u/€/j'  alU  Will  dare  to  assert  there  is  no  possible 
^r  ^'     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  he  recog- 

r^sgr^ '  SLS   distinct  from  hvs  '  ewg^tve,'  x\v^  \>o^\Vj 
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mechanism,   and  that  he  speaks  of  the  will  as  a  primum 

mobik, —  an  initial  force,  a  cause." 
And   then    Dr.    Holmes   relates   two   cases   told  by  Dr. 

Clarke,  and  shows  his  own  sympathy  with  them:  — 
"  Dr.  Clarke  mentioned  a  circumstance  to  me  not  alluded 

to  in  the  essay.  At  the  very  instant  of  dissolution,  it 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  sat  at  the  dying  lady's  bedside,  that 
there  arose  *  something,*  an  undefined  yet  perfectly  appre- 
hended somewhat,  to  which  he  could  give  no  name,  but 
which  was  like  a  departing  presence.  I  should  have  listened 
to  this  story,  less  receptively,  it  may  be,  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  had  heard  the  very  same  experience,  almost  in  the  very 
same  words,  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  evidence  is  eminently 
to  be  relied  upon.  With  the  last  breath  of  the  parent  she 
was  watching,  she  had  the  consciousness  that  *  something ' 
arose,  as  if  the  *  spirit '  had  made  itself  cognizable  at  the 
moment  of  quitting  its  mortal  tenement.  The  coincidence 
in  every  respect  of  these  two  experiences  has  seemed  to  me 
to  justify  their  mention  in  this  place." 

Holmes  believed,  even  passionately  believed,  in  continued 
existence  after  death,  although  he  had  studied  the  body  as 
carefully  as  ever  physician  who  finds  the  grave  of  his  trust 
in  the  dissecting-room.  Witness  the  passionate  outburst  in 
the  poem  called  "  My  Aviary  "  :  — 

Is  this  the  whole  sad  story  of  creation, 

Lived  by  its  breathing  myriads  o*er  and  o'er, — 

One  glimpse  of  day,  then  black  annihilation, — 
A  sunlit  passage  to  a  sunless  shore  ? 

Give  back  our  faith,  ye  mystery-solving  lynxes ! 

Robe  us  once  more  in  heaven-aspiring  creeds ! 
Happier  was  dreaming  Egypt  with  her  sphinxes, 

The  stony  convent  with  its  cross  and  beads  I 

Holmes,   the    scientist,   full    of    sympathy   with   all    the 

scientific  knowledge  of  the  world,  still  asserting  the  soul 

supreme    above  the    body,   outliving   \l  ax\d  gpvcv^  ^"^  ^^ 
grmnder  spheres. 
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I  have  here  what  I  shall  have  printed  as  a  supplement  to 
my  sermon,  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  our  Whittier.  I  wish  now,  as  it  seems  a 
fitting  close,  and  brings  him  round  again  into  personal  touch 
with  ourselves,  to  read  a  few  verses  which  are  not  included, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  volume.  The  paper  the  other  day 
said  that  the  last  time  Holmes  appeared  in  public  was  to 
read  a  poem  at  the  Authors'  Dinner ;  but  the  paper  was 
wrong.  The  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  May  28, 
1893.  I  met  him  at  that  reception.  I  found  him  genial, 
kindly,  pleasant,  hopeful,  and  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all 
the  finest  and  highest  religious  ideas  of  the  time.  At  that 
time  he  read  the  following  verses  :  — 

Our  Father  !  while  our  hearts  unlearn 

The  creeds  that  wrong  thy  name, 
Still  let  our  hallowed  altars  burn 

With  faith's  und)4ng  flame. 

Not  by  the  lightning  gleams  of  wrath 

Our  souls  thy  face  shall  see  : 
The  star  of  love  must  light  the  path 

That  leads  to  heaven  and  thee. 

Help  us  to  read  our  Master's  will 

Through  every  darkening  stain 
That  clouds  his  sacred  image  still, 

And  see  him  once  again, 

The  brother  man,  the  pitying  friend. 

Who  weeps  for  human  woes, 
Whose  pleading  words  of  pardon  blend 

With  cries  of  raging  foes. 

If  *mid  the  gathering  storms  of  doubt 

Our  hearts  grow  faint  and  cold, 
The  strength  we  cannot  live  without 

Thy  love  will  not  withhold. 

Our  prayers  accept ;  our  sins  forgive ; 

Our  youthful  zeal  renew ; 
Shape  for  us  holier  lives  to  live 
And  nobler  work  to  do  \ 
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Does  not  Holmes  illustrate  there  that  brilliant,  witty 
saying  of  his,  that  a  man  had  "better  be  seventy  years 
young  than  forty  years  old  "  ?  Youth  breathes  in  every  line, 
in  spite  of  his  age  ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  share  the 
same  personal  youthful  outlook. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  spoken  through 
lips  like  these  to  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Let  us  listen  to  every  voice  of  Thine.  Let  us  try  to  echo 
those  voices,  and  so  co-operate  with  them  in  bringing  about 
the  time  that  Thy  seers  have  prophesied,  and  for  which  all 
true  hearts  have  hoped.     Amen. 


LETTER   FROM   DR.   HOLMES. 
May  28,  1S94. 
At   the    Whittier   commemoration    at   the   Young   Men's 
Christian  Union   the  following  letter,  written  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  service  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was 
read  :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Ba/diuin,  —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
request  that  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  our  admirable  and  beloved 
poet,  John  Grcenleaf  Whittier,  whose  recent  death  we  are  all  lamenting. 
The  first  poem  of  his  which  I  remember  reading  was  the  one  entitled 
"The  Prisoner  for  Debt."  The  lines,  "God  made  the  old  man  poor," 
transfixed  me  like  an  arrow;  and  I  always  felt  a  tenderness  for  his  sympa- 
thetic nature  before  becoming  well  acquainted  with  his  poetical  writings. 

The  next  poem  that  I  remember  as  having  deeply  impressed  me  was 
that  vigorous  and  impassioned  burst  of  feeling,  "  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 
I  can  never  read  it  now  without  an  emotion  which  makes  my  eyes  fill 
and  my  voice  tremble. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  in  close  sympathy  with  him,  —  not  especially 
as  an  Abolitionist,  not  merely  through  human  sympathies,  but  as 
belonging  with  me  to  the  "  church  without  a  bishop,"  which  seems  the 
natural  complement  of  a  ''State  without  a  king."  I  mean  the  church 
which  lives  by  no  formulae ;  which  believes  in  a  loving  Father,  and  trusts 
him  for  the  final  well-being  of  the  whole  spiritual  universe  which  he  has 
called  into  being. 

His  the  oSce  o£  the  poet,  as  it  was  of  the  Hebrew  pTop\vtl,Xo  ^.p^^i.^ 
to  the  pnndplea  anderlfing  the  distorted  forms  oi  ^oisVa^  ^VvOci  V^ 
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£nds  more  or  less  preralent  in  :he  conunanities  about  him.  The  proof 
ot  his  divine  message  is  found  in  the  response  it  meets  from  human 
hearts.  The  creeds  of  the  great  councils  and  synods  have  done  their 
best  to  degrade  man  ir.  his  c«m  eyes,  to  picture  him  as  a  being  odious  to 
his  Maker,  S.tt,  ur.ier  a  cjrse,  and  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  "dark- 
ness, death,  ar.d  long  despair." 

Doubtless  Christianity  has  done  much  to  assist  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  no  less  true  is  it  that  clviiization  has  had  to  react  upon  the 
Church  with  a!l  the  ri^cr  of  true  humanity,  to  lift  it  out  of  its  inherited 
barbarisms.  The  strui^^Ic  is  g-^ing  on  constantly,  on  the  one  hand  to 
Christianize  humanity,  ar.d  on  the  other  to  humanize  Christianity.  The 
poet  must  be  true  to  his  human  instincts,  or  *'Thus  saith  the  Lord"  will 
not  save  his  message  from  neg'ect  or  contempt 

Sixt}-nve  years  ago  a  Scotch  poet,  Robert  PoUok,  attempted  to  invest 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  with  the  sacredness  of  poctrj-;  but  his  gospel 
of  despair,  listened  to  for  a  while  as  a  sensation,  has  almost  dropped  out 
of  human  memor>*,  whi'e  the  songs  of  Bums  are  living  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  Scotchman  wherever  he  is  found.  In  this  country  the 
poets  who  have  been  listened  to  have  l>een  the  truest  preachers  of  their 
time. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  for  all  the  various  sects  which  intrench  them- 
selves in  their  strongholds  of  doctrine,  but  do  good  work,  each  in  Its 
several  way,  among  its  own  people;  but  there  was  needed  a  faith  which 
should  take  down  every  barrier  that  tended  to  limit  that  larger  belief  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  the  God  who  is  love,  and  this  is  the  faith  which 
breathed  through  all  the  writings  of  our  principal  poets.  Brj'ant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  have  all  preached  this  gospel  to  their 
countr}'mcn. 

The  influence  of  Whittier  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  American 

people  has  been  far  greater,  I  believe,  than  of  the  occupant  of  any  pulpit. 

It  is  not  by  any  attack  upon  the  faith  of  any  Christian  fellowship  that  he 

did  service  for  the  liberal  thought  of  our  community.     We  never  talked 

much  about  our  doctrinal  beliefs  or  unbeliefs:  we  felt  that  we  were  on 

common  ground.     His  catholicity  of  feeling  led  him  to  attribute  full 

value  to  the  true  man,  no  matter  where  he  worshipped.     He  spoke  to 

me  most  emphatically  of  my  fellow-student  and  brother  physician,  the 

late  Thomas  Sparhawk,  as  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  knew.     Dr. 

Sparhawk  was  a  Sandcmanian,  a  member  of  a  very  limited  society  of 

Christians,  best  known  to  many  persons  as  the  church  which  claimed 

the  allegiance  of  that  great  philosopher  and  admirable  man,  Michael 

Faraday. 

^^^VH9  fellowship  with  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  his  writings,  early  and 

^  ^^ill.    There  is  no  faith  that  is  more  real  than  that  which  begins 

mfiief,  —  unbelief,  the  protest  of  reason  ag;a\n&l  \L\v<t  iaoTisXiovv!&«^ 

Mnd  superstition.     The  poet  who  \a  true  lo  \v\s  >atvve.x  xw*x>\Tt 
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is  the  best  expression  of  the  divine  intelligence.  He,  too,  speaks  with 
aathority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  of  the  sectarian  specialists,  who  parcel 
oat  the  faiths  of  Christendom  in  their  formulse  and  catechisms. 

All  through  Whittier's  writings  the  spirit  of  trust  in  a  beneficent  order 
of  things  and  a  loving  superintendence  of  the  universe  shows  itself,  ever 
iiopeful,  ever  cheerful,  always  looking  forward  to  a  happier,  brighter  era 
when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  established. 

Nature  breeds  fanatics,  but  in  due  time  supplies  their  correctives. 
She  will  not  be  harried  about  it,  bat  they  come  at  last.  Thomas  Boston, 
the  Scotch  Calvinist,  was  born  in  1676.  Robert  Bums,  objectionable  in 
many  respects,  —  like  the  royal  Psalmist  of  Israel,  —  but  whose  singing 
protest  against  unwholesome  theology  was  mightier  than  the  voices  of  a 
thousand  pulpits,  was  bom  in  1759.  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  theolog- 
ical bau-barisms  reached  a  lower  depth. .if  possible,  than  those  of  his 
Scotch  model,  Thomas  Boston,  was  bom  in  1703. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  reached  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
especially  of  New  Englanders,  paralyzed  by  the  teachings  of  Edwards, 
as  Bums  kindled  the  souls  of  Scotchmen  palsied  by  the  dogmas  of 
Thomas  Boston  and  his  fellow-sectaries. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  beginning,  I  was  first  drawn  to  him  by  his  strong 
human  sympathies.  In  the  great  struggle  with  slavery  I  found  my 
slower  sensibilities  kindled  by  his  buming  enthusiasm ;  but,  more  than 
all,  I  was  attracted  by  that  larger  faith  which  is  shared  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Singers,  with  whom  he  was  enrolled.  I  compare  their  utter- 
ances with  the  dogmas  over  which  men  are  quarrelling,  and  accept  their 
messages  as  human  expressions  of  divine  truth.  So  when  Bryant  speaks 
to  his  fellow-mortal,  and  tells  him  to 

**  Go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust," 

I  thank  him  for  the  noble  words,  which  I  contrast  with  the  shuddering 
accents  of  the  "  Dies  Ira;." 

When  Whittier  preaches  his  life-long  sermon  in  "Songs  of  Love  and 
Hope,**  I  think  of  the  immortal  legacy  he  has  left  his  countrymen,  and 
repeat  in  his  own  words,  as  applied  to  Roger  Williams :  — 

**  Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 

The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken ; 
No  forge  of  hell  can  weld  aeain 
The  fetters  thou  hast  broken. 

"  The  pilgrim  needs  a  pass  no  more 
From  Roman  or  Genevan ; 
Thought  free,  no  ghostly  tollman  keeps 
Henceforth  the  road  to  heaven." 

-A/ways  faithfully  yours, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tht  prclace  by  Mr.  Sanrc  rivca  i 
like  thU  i>  needed.  Il  au-en  a  great  d 
U»tD|  had  the  ptItIIckc  d[  reading  the  conlenu  very 


udftEactioii  In  the  chjuacler 


^ 


id  11  wilJ  tnpply  n  >eriDut  deficwucTp 

-. ^  „- verv  thoToughlri  1  gUdly  record  af 

Er  ol  the  WDrk»  my  hope   ot  lu  wide  acceptance  and  OH,  my 
ipredalian  oiibt  author'i  molivei  in  piepaiing  It.    The  queitioni  lod  uuwen  ullow 

but  productlan.  '  There  it  a  liigc  Ubeny  of  detail,  eaplanallon,  and  tmfoldlni.  Tha 
doctrinal  poaitlDDS  are  in  accord  with  Tatioqal  religion  and  liberal  Chriatianily,  the  criti- 
cal hldglDeDtl  are  bated  <m  modem  acholarahip,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  it  toaa^t 

ediUm  moat  giTc  reaaona,  point  out  crrort,  and  trace  cauiei :  it  cannot  ^mply  dogma- 
tiae.  1  am  inre  that  In  the  true  uie  of  ihia  bank  great  gaini  will  come  to  am  Sonday- 
•duwU,  to  Kinbcii  after  tnilh,  to  001  cauK. 

Kdwabd  a.  Hoitoh- 

AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

Thla  Utile  Catechiim  tuia  growD  out  of  the  needi  of  my  omu  work.  Eatben  amd 
■otbert  haTo  eaid  to  me^  *'  Onr  children  are  coDttantlr  aakine  ua  <tucationa  thai  w*  cafr 
ibat  anawer.''  Peifectly  natural]  Their  reading  and  study  have  not  been  anchaa  to 
Bake  them  familiar  with  the  rctulti  of  critical  t<±olarahlp.  The  great  modem  nroli^ 
Ooi  of  thonghlia bewildering.  Thli  ii  an  attempt  to  make  the  paOiof  aacertained  tralh 
a  llltle  plalacr. 

tbit  U  the  call  for  help  In  the  home.  Beiidtl  thU  a  ilmllar  call  haa  conH  tnm 
lh«  Sondajr^chool.  Uultitudea  of  teacbera  have  little  time  to  notack  Ubrariet  aad 
■todr  Ujgfi  vorka.  Thla  La  an  attempt,  thcDi  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  ihaii  handa,  Il 
bilct  compaai,  the  principal  ihinga  believed  by  Unitarian!  conceminf  Itaa  graueal 

Tha  Uit  of  reference  hooka  that  fuUnwa  (he  qucationi  and  anawera  wilt  cnabk 
thoafl  wlw  wlah  to  do  ao  to  go  more  deeply  into  tlie  topLci  luggeated. 

Il  1*  bctieted  Ihal  tUa  Catechlam  will  be  found  adapted  in  any  grade  at  achdlu* 
tk^n  dia  Infant  daaa,  provided  the  teacher  haa  aoma  akill  in  the  matter  of  interprccatkm* 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  AFTER  THE  CONFERENCE. 


**  Freely  ye  received,  freely  give."  —  Matt.  x.  8. 

I  DEVOTED  one  entire  sermon  to  a  review  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  Unitarianism  and  the  great  results  attained  in  the 
Conference  at  Saratoga.  I  showed  you  how,  after  years 
of  apparent  division  and  debate,  all  the  Unitarian  churches 
and  Unitarian  ministers  came  to  a  practical  agreement  there 
as  to  their  fundamental  basis  and  to  the  announcement  of 
their  great  purpose.  My  interest  in  the  matter  was  largely 
here :  I  was  anxious  that  we  might  stop  debate  over  our 
machinery,  and  put  that  machinery  to  its  proper  work, —  the 
work  of  God,  the  work  of  man.  That  point  we  have  now 
reached. 

We  stand,  then,  a  practically  united  body,  —  united  not  by 
any  compulsory  force,  but  drawn  together  by  sympathy,  by 
an  attractive  principle,  a  purpose  at  the  centre.  Now 
what?  For  what  do  we  exist?  What  is  the  field  that  is 
open  to  us?  What  is  the  work  in  which  we  ought  to  en- 
gage ?  Some  hints  in  answer  to  these  questions  I  propose 
to  offer  this  morning. 

The  great  question  is,  of  course,  to  put  them  all  in  one. 
Does  the  world  need  us  ?  Would  the  religious  and  moral 
work  of  the  world  be  as  well  done  if  we  did  not  exist  ?  If 
I  could  be  convinced  that  we  were  not  needed,  I  for  one 
should  be  heartily  in  favor  of  disbanding,  and  uniting  our- 
selves with  forces  already  in  existence  for  accomplishing  the 
work.  It  is  because  I  believe  with  my  whole  soul  that  there 
is  definitely  committed  to  us  a  mission,  a  work,  that  is  not 
being  done  by  anybody  else,  that  I  am  enthusiastically, 
heartilyy  a  Unitarian,  and  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  com- 


prehend  this  work,  and  enter  upon  it  with  all  the  conviction 
of  our  heads  and  all  the  consecration  of  our  hearts. 

Let  us  look  round  a  little  over  the  field  of  the  world,  and 
note  some  of  the  conditions  that  seem  to  call  for  a  kind  of 
work  that  we  better  than  others  can  do. 

And,  first,  one  of  the  marked  signs  of  this  age  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  are  out  of  the  old  churches  because 
those  churches  demand  of  them  the  acceptance  of  certain 
things  which  they  cannot  believe  to  be  really  true.  You 
will  note  that  it  is  not  bad  people  who  are  out  with  the  old 
churches  in  any  marked  degree.  If  they  are  out  of  the  old 
churches,  it  is  not  because  of  any  moral  defect.  The  people 
whom  I  have  in  mind  are  thoughtful  people,  independent 
people,  —  not  always  educated  in  any  great  degree,  but  peo- 
ple who  think ;  people  who  have  enough  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  age  to  demand  an  answer  to  their  questions ; 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  close  their  eyes,  and  let  minis- 
ters and  churches  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  accept  and 
hold  as  true. 

I  think,  and  I  believe  that  you  here  will  agree  with  me, 
that  this  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  means  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing. It  means  that  more  people  in  this  age  than  in  any 
other  are  asking  a  reason  for  the  things  that  are  held.  It 
means  intellectual  alertness.  It  means  something  of  inde- 
pendence in  character,  because  it  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  and  courage  to  step  out  from  the  circle  in 
which  you  have  been  born  and  trained.  So  true  is  this  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people,  as  perhaps  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  note,  who,  while  thinking  and  questioning,  lack  the 
courage  to  take  the  step.  It  means  something  to  differ 
from  your  father  and  mother,  from  your  wife  or  husband, 
from  your  brothers,  your  sisters,  your  friends,  your  neigh- 
bors, and  take  a  step  that  they  think  is  wrong,  which  they 
think  is  irreligious,  which  they  think  is  an  offence  to  God, 
which  they  think,  perhaps,  interferes  with  the  welfare  of 
your  soul.  It  takes  moral  courage  to  do  this. 
^   And  yet  there  are  more  people  in  this  condition  to-day 


than  there  ever  were  before  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and 
they  are  not  bad  people.  Everybody  will  confess  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  standard,  they  are  fully  as 
good  as  their  neighbors :  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  better. 
I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  they  do  not  love 
the  old  churches,  or  are  dissatisfied  with  them,  not  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  find  God,  not  because  they  are  not 
willing  to  find  the  moral  standard,  the  moral  law,  and  obey 
it.  It  is  because  the  old  conception  of  God,  the  old  con- 
ception of  religion,  the  old  standards  of  morality,  seem  to 
them  poor  and  inadequate.  They  demand  something  finer 
and  higher.  There  are  thousands  of  these  people  who  re- 
ject the  old  ideas,  not  simply  because  they  are  intellectually 
troubled  by  them,  but  because  they  seem  unjust,  because 
they  seem  wrong,  because  they  seem  cruel.  It  was  this 
temper  which  John  Stuart  Mill  voiced  so  forcibly  many 
years  ago,  when  he  said  that  if  there  was  any  God  in  this 
universe  who  would  send  him  to  hell  for  wishing  to  know 
the  truth,  for  asking  questions,  for  demanding  reasons  for 
belief  and  conduct,  then  to  hell  he  would  go.  That  was 
simply  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  brave,  strong  man  of 
an  ideal  larger,  grander,  manlier,  than  could  find  a  home 
inside  the  old  formulas. 

Why,  for  example,  to-day  is  there  no  room  in  the  churches 
for  a  man  like  Huxley?  Is  Huxley  less  moral  than  the 
average  churchman  ?  Is  he  less  reverent  ?  Does  he  care 
less  for  truth  ?  The  one  great  passion  and  engagement  of 
his  life  is  seeking  for  truth.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
churches,  as  they  have  been  organized  in  the  past,  have  not 
been  large  enough  for  the  whole  man.  There  has  not  been 
room  enough  for  the  ferment  of  thought  and  the  enlarging 
ideals  of  justice  and  love;  and  here  is  the  reason  that  so 
many  people  are  out  of  the  old  churches,  and  here  is  one 
reason  why  there  are  Unitarian  churches.  We  are  the  only 
organized  body  of  churches  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole 
world  that,  while  holding  to  religion  as  the  essential,  central, 
grandest  thing  in  life,  also  tells  people  that  the  brain  as  well 
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as  the  heart  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  they  not  only  have 
the  right  to  think,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to  think.  Every 
other  body  of  churches  that  I  know  of  has  at  least  a  httle 
creed  somewhere  that  it  demands  the  acceptance  of.  We 
leave  men  intellectually  free,  because  we  believe  in  God, 
because  we  believe  in  truth,  because  we  believe  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  human  mind,  because  we  believe  that  people,  if 
left  free  to  seek  the  truth,  will  be  more  likely  to  find  it  than 
they  will  be  if  they  are  coerced  by  any  organization,  bow- 
ever  wise  that  organization  may  be. 

Here,  then,  is  one  field  open  for  us  to  occupy.  We  are 
fitted  to  be  the  religious  leaders  of  the  world's  intellectual 
leaders.  We  welcome  those  who  are  not  able  to  hold  the  old 
ideas,  but  who  still  wish  to  be  religious,  still  wish  to  find 
God,  still  wish  to  co-operate  in  bringing  to  pass  the  perfect 
condition  of  men  here  on  earth. 

Then  there  is  another  great  body  of  people  who  are 
classed  together  as  "  the  unchurched."  Some  are  so  from 
one  reason,  and  some  from  another.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily ignorant,  though  there  are  ignorant  people  among 
them.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  poor,  although  there 
are  poor  people  among  them.  There  are  also  rich  people 
among  them.  There  are  educated  people  among  them, 
people  with  fine  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  But  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not 
at  home  in  any  of  the  old  churches.  They  do  not  go  to 
church;  and  they  tell  you  frankly  that  they  do  not  consider 
it  worth  while  to  do  so.  They  say  that,  if  that  which  is 
taught  in  the  churches  does  not  irritate,  it  does  not  feed 
them.  I  have  men  say  to  me,  and  women,  too,  "Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  attend  church  ? "  They  are  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where,  perhaps,  there  is  no  liberal  church ;  and  they 
say  the  things  they  hear  in  church  either  depress  them  or 
irritate  them,  —  they  are  not  things  to  feed  the  spirit.  Yet 
they  say :  My  religious  nature  is  hungry;  and  I  get  nothing 
there  to  satisfy  me.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Is  it  not  wiser  for 
ve  to  stay  at  home,  and  read  my  boo^  and  think  for  myself ; 


to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and  try  to  find  God  as 
best  I  can  outside  the  churches  ?  Yet  these  people  are  not 
satisfied  without  religion.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  and 
women  are  ever  going  to  be  satisfied  without  religion, 
because  the  deej>-down  essence  of  religion  is  the  thirst  of 
God's  child  for  his  Father,  the  desire  for  right  relations  with 
God,  the  desire  to  feel  that  there  is  some  power  in  the  uni- 
verse that  cares  for  him,  that  he  is  not  an  orphan ;  the  feel- 
ing that  his  life  is  not  aimless  and  worthless,  a  part  of  the 
great  drift  of  material  forces  and  powers.  He  wants  to  feel 
that  he  is  in  relation  with  something,  some  one  that  shall 
lift  up  his  life,  and  give  it  dignity  and  purpose.  But  these 
people  are  not  going  back  into  the  old  churches,  no  matter 
for  what  reason  they  left  them.  When  these  people  grow 
hungry  for  religion,  as  first  or  last  they  do,  which  way  shall 
they  turn  ?  To  whom  shall  they  go  for  the  satisfying  bread 
of  life  ?  I  believe  that  we,  with  our  ideas,  with  our  liberty, 
our  reverence,  our  worship,  our  religious  sense,  are  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  give  them  help  and  guidance. 

Now  take  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  not  satisfied.  Only  a  little  while  ago  one  of  our 
Western  superintendents  received  a  letter  from  a  certain 
small  city,  saying :  There  is  a  large  number  of  persons  here 
who  cannot  find  a  home  in  any  of  the  old  churches.  Some 
of  us  are  Agnostics,  some  of  us  are  Spiritualists,  some  of  us 
are  Ethical  Culture  people :  we  are  of  all  sorts  of  views.  The 
one  thing  we  can  unite  on  is  the  feeling  that  we  do  not  like 
to  be  disunited  and  alone.  We  feel  that  we  could  do  each 
other  good  by  some  sort  of  religious  association.  We  feel 
that  we  could  do  the  town  good.  And  so  they  asked  the 
agent  to  come  and  consider  their  condition,  and  see  whether 
there  was  material  for  the  organization  of  a  Unitarian 
society. 

So  you  will  find  springing  up  all  over  the  land  this  sort  of 
movement.  I  get  many  letters  showing  this  heart-hunger, 
one  the  other  day  from  a  lady  in  Alabama,  who  all  alone  had 
worked  her  way  out  of  the  old  churches,  found  that  she  was 


Dot  satisfied  there ;  and  so  hungering  for  some  sort  of  con- 
tact, of  association,  of  feeling  that  she  belongs  somewhere, 
is  she  that  she  writes,  asking  if  she  could  not  belong  to  my 
church  here  in  Boston,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  She  wishes  to  feel  that  she  belongs  somewhere. 
Here  is  another  field  for  the  work  .which  we  ought  to  do. 

Let  me  turn  now,  and  come  face  to  face  with  the  condition 
of  religious  things  through  which  we  are  passing.  We  have 
a  mission,  and  a  very  serious  and  very  important  one.  It  is 
to  the  people  in  this  land  who  are  in  spiritual  bondage, 
whose  minds  are  cramped  and  sore  with  the  chains  they 
have  worn  so  long,  and  who  are  reaching  out  after  freedom, 
but  are  afraid  to  take  freedom  unless  they  know  where  it  is 
going  to  lead  them.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  all  outdoors. 
They  wish  to  escape  from  a  prison  into  a  home.  % 

You  have  no  idea,  unless  you  have  personally  come  in 
contact  with  it,  how  much  there  is  of  it,  and  how  pathetic 
the  situation  is.  I  have  been  now  for  some  months  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  lady  who  is  a  typical  instance  of  it. 
She  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  rebel- 
ling against  it,  her  mother  still  strong  in  the  old  faith,  and 
feeling  that  she  in  leaving  it  is  leaving  God,  leaving  truth, 
and  endangering  her  own  soul.  Yet  she  is  a  married 
woman  with  a  family,  independent,  and  feeling  that  she  has 
a  right  to  go  her  own  way,  suffering  because  these  old  ideas 
of  fear  and  horror  are  wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  her 
brain  and  body,  bound  by  them  hand  and  foot,  longing  for 
liberty,  and  wondering  whether  she  dare  take  it.  From 
some  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received,  I  have  questioned 
whether  the  end  of  it  would  not  be  insanity  by  and  by, 
because  after  she  has  decided  to  put  away  the  old  idea  of 
God,  which  seems  to  her  horrible,  the  old  idea  of  the  blood 
atonement,  which  seems  to  her  repulsive,  the  feeling  comes 
sweeping  back  again  over  her  like  a  refluent  wave. — the 
feeling  that  perhaps,  after  alt,  though  it  seems  bloody  and 
horrible  and  cruel,  it  is  not  true,  and,  if  it  is  true,  she  is 
afraid,  and  she  falls  paralyzed  with  this  kind  of  fear.     You 


that  are  born,  you  that  have  been  trained,  in  Unitarian 
homes,  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  mental  slavery, 
and  how  glad  these  people  will  be  to  be  shown  the  way,  — 
not  the  way  outdoors,  they  do  not  wish  to  go  outdoors  :  they 
want  a  home,  they  want  the  sense  of  fatherhood  and 
brotherhood  and  religious  peace.  There  are  hundreds  who 
have  this  hunger  as  much  as  you  have  the  aesthetic  or 
musical  or  business  hunger ;  and  they  want  it  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  organization  or  agency  in 
this  country  better  fitted  than  ours  to  lead  and  help  these 
people  out  of  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  into  the 
land  of  promise  and  peace. 

Then  there  is  another  great  field  for  our  effort.  There 
are  ministers  and  churches  —  a  great  many  of  them  in  this 
country,  more  throughout  the  West  than  here  in  New 
England  —  who  have  rebelled  at  the  old  ideas,  and  have  be- 
come independent.  Men  have  written  me,  saying :  "  I  do 
not  wish  any  name,  for  I  have  been  wearing  the  old  label, 
I  have  been  wearing  the  old  seal  of  ecclesiastical  bondage 
all  my  life;  and,  now  that  I  am  free,  I  do  not  want  to 
call  myself  anything.  I  do  not  want  even  to  be  a  Unita- 
rian. I  want  to  be  utterly  free."  You  can  imagine  that 
state  of  mind  for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  They  want  to  feel 
that  they  have  not  a  fence  of  any  kind  around  them.  After 
a  while,  however,  this  state  of  mind  gradually  passes  away. 
It  was  noticed  at  the  great  Liberal  Congress,  which  we  had 
at  Chicago  last  spring,  men  get  tired  of  standing  alone. 
They  want  to  touch  hands  with  somebody.  They  are  very 
fond  for  a  while  of  calling  themselves  a  free  lance ;  but  they 
find  that  free  lances  are  weak,  that  the  men  who  stand  alone 
with  nobody  to  second  them  and  help  them  carry  out  their 
ideas  are  practically  powerless  unless  they  are  very  large 
men.  They  get  tired  of  the  sense  of  weakness.  They  feel, 
as  I  feel  always,  that  I  would  like  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church, —  that  is  the 
largest,  grandest  religious  organization  of  practical  work  that 
there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth, —  provided  that  I  could 


have  utter  intellectual  liberty,  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  my  brains  for  the  sake  of  the  organization.  If  I 
could  have  the  organization  with  my  brains,  I  would  take  it. 
People  begin  to  feel  this  way.  There  were  many  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  Chicago  who  said :  "  We  are  tired  of 
standing  alone  way  out  here,  a  hundred  miles  from  every  one 
else,  all  alone.  We  are  called  independent  ministers;  but 
we  want  to  feel  that  we  have  neighbors,  that  we  belong  to  a 
regiment,  that  we  can  touch  elbows,  that  we  have  backers, 
sympathizers,  supporters."  A  curious  illustration  of  it  is 
going  on  in  Michigan  in  one  of  the  large  cities  there.  A 
church  which  used  to  be  Orthodox  Congregational  had 
slipped  gradually  into  independency.  The  minister,  after  it 
made  this  change,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  a  large  city 
as  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church.  For  ten  years  it  has 
had  another  minister;  and  now  he  has  left  them,  and  gone 
to  a  Unitarian  church.  At  last  the  church  is  asking  for  a 
Unitarian  minister.  That  does  not  mean  any  retrogression. 
It  means  simply  a  weariness  of  isolation,  the  desire  for 
comradeship,  to  feel  that  they  have  somebody  to  stand  at 
their  side  to  help  them  to  do  their  work.  Here,  then,  is  a 
large  field  for  us,  to  show  those  churches  fellowship  without 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  intellectual  liberty.  So  by  and  by, 
one  after  another,  if  we  maintain  this  position,  and  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  it,  they  will  join  our  ranks. 

Now,  I  want  to  touch  upon  another  idea.  I  have  touched 
upon  it  many  a  time  in  the  past,  and  shall  hereafter.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  work  that  awaits  us  as  the  creators  of  a 
religious  home  for  the  next  generation,  for  the  next  century. 
You  know  well  —  for  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  mission  to 
point  it  out  to  you  over  and  over  again  —  that  the  character- 
istic of  this  age  is  that  we  are  going  through  a  great  relig- 
ious evolution.  We  have  a  new  universe,  a  new  conception 
of  God  and  man,  his  origin,  duty,  and  destiny.  We  are 
passing  through  such  a  change  as  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  cannot  leave  any  of  the  old  churches  where  they 
^Mve  been  in  the  past,  where  they  were  even  fifty  years  ago. 


II 

I  wish  to  hint  to  you  the  significance  of  this,  the  effect  it  is 
having  on  some  of  the  old  churches,  and  so  show  you  what 
we  are  called  on  to  do, — not  to  fight  or  antagonize  them,  but 
simply  to  get  ready  a  home  for  them  when  they  go  to  pieces, 
as  they  are  going  and  must  go. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  condition  of  the  great  Church 
of  England  to-day.  I  have  been  conversing  on  this  subject 
with  Professor.  Carpenter,  of  England,  who  is  visiting  this 
country  now,  and  who  has  more  than  confirmed  that  which 
I  thought  I  knew  before.  The  old  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  practically  gone, —  the  Broad  Church 
represented  by  men  like  Dean  Stanley,  is  also  gone.  The 
Church  of  England  to-day  is  undergoing  a  tremendous  re- 
action,—  sweeping  towards  the  High  Church,  or  sacerdo- 
talism. What  does  that  mean  ?  That  the  world  is  going 
backward,  and  not  forward  ?  It  means  that  the  old  founda- 
tions on  which  the  Church  of  England  stood  are  ground  to 
powder,  and  that  traditionalism,  sacerdotalism,  is  the  only 
thing  left  on  which  to  stand.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Bishop 
Colenso  was  persecuted  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  because  he  questioned  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch, whether  it  was  infallible.  To-day  any  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  at  liberty  to  doubt  the  authorship 
of  any  book,  not  only  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  of  the 
New,  and  to  publish  that  doubt  to  the  world  just  as  much 
as  he  pleases. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  they  may  not  say, —  that  any 
book  is  not  canonical ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  in 
the  canon,  which  is  about  as  important  as  saying  that  they 
must  not  say  that  twice  two  is  not  four.  A  man  can  say 
anything  else  about  the  Bible.  The  old  Protestant  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  authority  has  forever  gone. 
I  know  of  a  minister  who  does  not  even  believe  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed  (though  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
one  who  believes  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
written).  When  he  comes  to  the  phrase,  "  I  believe  in  the 
virgin  Mary,"  he  says  under  his  breath,  in  such  a  way  that 


it  is  drowned  by  the  choir  or  the  quick  responses  of  the 
people,  "I  believe  in  the  mother  Mary."  You  will  find  this 
sort  of  thing  all  through  the  Church. 

In  other  words,  the  educated  part  of  the  ministry  know 
that  these  battles  have  been  fought  out  and  won.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  this  condition  of  things  can  last.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  can  last  a  great  while.  The  Church 
is  honeycombed  with  doubt  about  the  old  creeds  and  the 
old  foundations ;  but  they  do  not  dare  to  touch  them,  be- 
cause, as  one  man  expressed  it  to  me,  they  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it.  They  are  at  their  wits'  end.  I 
sometimes  think  that  these  great  churches,  swimming  down 
the  stream  of  time  out  of  the  past,  are  like  an  iceberg  com- 
ing out  of  the  norrh.  When  it  broke  off  from  the  glacier, 
it  was  close,  hard,  blue,  solid.  But  it  abandons  itself  to  the 
great  ocean;  and  the  currents  carry  it  on,  and  it  drifts 
towards  the  south.  Warmer  airs  fan  it,  warmer  suns  shine 
on  it,  warmer  rains  fall  on  it,  until  by  and  by  the  iceberg  is 
honeycombed.  It  looks  as  mighty  and  massive  as  ever;  but 
some  day  it  strikes  some  fragment  of  a  floating  wreck,  or 
a  pistol  shot  is  heard  in  its  neighborhood,  and  its  equilib- 
rium is  gone,  it  topples  over  and  disappears  forever.  These 
churches  are  honeycombed  through  and  through ;  and  they 
must  disappear.  It  is  God  that  is  doing  it.  It  is  the  new 
light,  the  larger  truth,  that  is  doing  it.  It  is  not  a  discourag- 
ing fact:  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty. 
Only,  when  the  time  comes,  where  will  they  go  ?  Let  us  do 
the  great  work  to  which  God  calls  us,  of  reconstructing  the 
religious  thought  and  the  religious  life  of  the  world,  bring- 
ing it  into  accord  with  the  larger  and  grander  facts  and 
truths  that  God  has  revealed  to  us ;  and  then,  when  these  old 
temples  disappear,  there  shall  be  a  new  church,  grander  and 
finer  than  the  old,  in  which  both  they  and  we  shall  find  a 
home.  This  is  the  grandest  part  of  the  mission  which  is 
committed  to  us. 
.  Now  to  turn  to  the  practical  side.  How  shall  we  get 
^ready/or  this  work  ?  What  are  the  immediate  things  to  be 
■ae/ 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  individual  work.  You,  each  one 
of  you,  and  I,  need  to  acquire  a  deeper,  higher,  grander 
sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  child  of  God  and  servant  of 
our  fellow-men.  Religion,  as  you  know,  when  you  think  of 
it  in  your  hearts,  —  the  right  relation  to  God,  the  right  rela- 
tion to  your  fellow-men, —  is  more  important  than  your  busi- 
ness, more  important  than  your  professions,  more  important 
than  literature,  more  important  than  science,  more  important 
than  art,  more  important  than  any  other  interest  that  can 
touch  or  shape  human  life.  The  right  relation  to  God  and 
to  our  fellow-men, —  this  means  the  thing  which  is  to  make 
life  have  a  meaning.  It  gives  a  sense,  a  purpose,  a  dig- 
nity to  our  life.  It  is  this  which  is  to  give  us  peace 
in  the  midst  of  disaster,  failure,  and  sorrow.  It  is  this 
which  is  to  give  us  courage  to  look  death  in  the  face.  It 
is  this  which  shall  show  us  the  outlook  beyond  death,  that 
shall  justify  all  the  processes  of  soul-training  through  which 
here  and  now  we  are  passing.  Until  you  and  I  feel  this, 
we  have  nothing  to  give,  and  are  not  in  earnest  about  the 
work  of  giving.  I  do  not  mean  giving  money  simply,  but 
time  and  thought, —  all  the  great  things  that  touch  the 
eternal  in  us.  And  here  is  the  place  to  begin.  Cultivate 
here,  by  thought  and  care  and  reverent  seeking,  this  relig- 
ious element  in  your  own  lives ;  and  then,  as,  when  you 
are  making  up  an  army,  you  first  find  out  individual  men 
who  are  fit  to  go  to  the  front,  and  then  you  muster  them 
into  regiments  and  train  them  as  regiments,  so  the  next 
step  is  to  concentrate  our  thought  and  our  care  right  here 
on  this  church,  if  this  is  our  church.  Make  this  church  a 
centre  of  power.  Organize  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall 
feel  that  we  belong  to  something,  and  that  belonging  to 
it  means  that  we  have  consecrated  a  little  time  and  money 
and  effort  to  make  the  church  efficient,  and  fitted  to  do 
its  part  in  the  great  work  that  God  is  calling  on  us  to  do. 
And  then,  when  the  individual  and  the  church  are  ready,  the 
field  is  open  for  us  to  enter  in. 

And  now,  as  the  immediate  step  that  we  are  called  on  to 
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take,  I  am  going  to  tetl  you  about  the  missionary  work  of 
our  body.  I  do  not  often  speak  of  this.  I  am  not  a  good 
beggar :  I  do  not  like  the  work.  I  am  not  a  good  person  to 
press  on  you  a  particular  condition  of  things  that  calls  for 
work.  But  some  of  you,  when  you  make  your  annual  contri- 
butions to  the  missionary  work  of  the  body,  wonder  why  it  is 
needed,  and  what  is  done  with  it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
two  or  three  things  that  it  is  used  for. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  great  many  old  Unitarian 
churches  here  in  New  England  that  have  grown  weak,  and 
yet  that  ought  not  to  die.  How  have  they  grown  weak  ? 
You  know  about  the  old  town  in  New  Hampshire  or  Ver- 
mont, or  down  in  Maine,  that  perhaps  you  came  from.  You 
know  how  all  the  best  blood  has  been  drawn  away,  in  order 
to  make  New  York  what  it  is,  Boston  what  it  is,  Omaha 
what  it  is,  Chicago  what  it  is,  San  Francisco  what  it  is.  All 
the  earnest,  ambitious,  manly  young  men  are  not  staying  in 
the  old  village;  and  we  are  proud  to  know  and  believe  that 
it  is  these  young  New  England  men  with  characters  of 
honor,  of  truth,  of  consecration  to  God,  that  have  made  and 
kept  our  country.  We  are  proud  to  believe  that  New  Eng- 
land character  and  New  England  ideas  and  virtues  have 
shaped  the  republic,  and  that  they  are  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  republic  to-day,  and  its  hope  for  the  future. 
And  these  young  men  that  have  left  these  country  towns 
and  gone  West,  and  are  doing  all  that  they  can  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  do  it  because  they  have  been  trained  in  the 
little  school-houses  and  the  little  church  up  among  the 
hills.  There  they  were  trained  to  believe  that  character  is 
more  than  the  money  they  are  to  make.  They  are  trained 
to  believe  in  truth,  trained  to  believe  in  God,  trained  to 
believe  in  humanity ;  and  it  is  the  little  church  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  done  this,  for  it  is  these  ideas  of  the  . 
church  that  have  gone  into  the  schools,  and  made  them  what 
they  are. 
Now,  we  cannot  see  these  little  churches  die.  The 
strength  has  gone,  but  there  ate  little  boys  being  bom  and 
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growing  up  who  need  that  church,  whether  they  are  able  to 
pay  for  it  or  not ;  and  it  is  part  of  our  business  to  see  that 
they  do  not  die,  to  help  them  carry  on  the  work  that  has 
made  these  New  England  men  and  women.  That  is  one 
thing  we  have  to  do. 

There  is  another  thing.  There  is  Ithaca  where  Cornell 
University  is ;  there  is  Ann  Arbor  where  is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  there  is  Berkeley  where  is  the  University  of 
California;  there  are  these  university  towns  all  over  the 
country.  The  people  who  live  in  them,  in  the  main,  belong 
to  the  old  churches ;  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the  students 
attend  the  old  churches.  But  there  are  a  few  people  who 
believe  in  our  ideas,  —  not  enough  to  make  a  strong  church, 
but  enough  with  help  to  make  it  an  influence  in  a  university 
town.  Take  Ann  Arbor,  with  its  twenty-eight  hundred  stu- 
dents, coming  from  every  State  all  over  the  West.  There 
are  not  enough  Unitarians  to  support  a  church  alone.  So 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  missionary  work  that  we  are  doing 
is  to  help  support  an  able  minister  who  can  do  the  work  in 
Ann  Arbor  that  will  be  felt  all  over  the  West  through  the 
next  five  hundred  years ;  and  he  is  doing  it,  and  doing  it  well. 
Here  are  the  people  who  are  helping  to  shape  the  future 
of  our  educated  men  and  women.  I  spoke  there  the  other 
night  to  some  hundreds  of  these  students.  Eager,  earnest 
listeners  they  were.  In  doing  this,  we  are  helping  educa- 
tional and  religious  work  both. 

And,  then,  throughout  the  West  and  the  South  there  are 
fields  where  new  churches  are  needed.  Do  you  know  the 
condition  of  things  ?  Perhaps  somebody  asks  for  such  a 
church.  Why  do  they  not  have  it  ?  Perhaps  there  are  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  families,  and  they  may  not  be  rich ; 
but  they  believe  that,  if  a  church  is  organized,  others  will 
join  it.  They  come  together,  and  consult ;  but  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  put  a  church  on  its  feet  alone.  It  must 
be  born  a  little  child.  It  must  be  nursed  and  taken  care  of. 
But  it  will  grow,  and  will  finally  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
become  a  power.     All  things  have  to  be  born  and  nursed 
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before  they  are  Strong  and  able  to  look  after  themselves. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  places  as  this.  And  they  are 
calling  for  our  help. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  missionary  work,  then,  to-day? 
We  are  forty  thousand  dollars  in  debt !  And  so  last  year 
we  voted  —  I  am  on  the  Board  —  not  to  start  a  single  new 
movement,  because  we  did  not  have  the  ready  money  to  do 
it.  But  we  cannot  keep  them  from  starting.  In  every  direc- 
tion they  are  starting  all  over  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  begging  us  to  come  and  help  them.  They  are 
starting  without  any  missionary  or  any  one  suggesting  it  to 
them.  We  ought,  if  we  understood  the  importance  of  our 
mission  work, —  we  ought  easily,  and  we  could, —  to  raise  n 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  doing  this  work  that 
waits  appealing  for  help. 


Father,  this  great  condition  of  need  is  Thy  call  and 
Thy  command  to  us  to  engage  in  Thy  work.  Let  us 
listen,  and  be  ready  to  say,  "  Speak,  for  Thy  servant  hear- 
eth  :  what  woutdst  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? "     Amen. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS. 


And  one  of  them,  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him. 
Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  great  and  first  command- 
ment. And  a  second  like  unto  it  is  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law,  and 
the  prophets. —  Matt.  xxii.  35-40. 

The  phrase  "the  religion  of  Jesus"  has  come  recently 
among  us  to  have  something  of  especial  prominence  and 
significance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the  central 
position  in  the  new  constitution  which  was  adopted  at  Sara* 
toga.  There  is  so  much  of  misconception,  so  little  of  clear 
thinking,  as  to  what  the  religion  of  Jesus  means,  that  it 
seems  to  me  important  that  we  should  try  to  help  a  little  to  a 
more  nearly  perfect  understanding  of  that  phrase. 

The  religion  of  Jesus !  In  our  National  Conference  we, 
as  Unitarians,  so  far  as  we  could  represent  the  body,  made 
the  declaration  that  we  accept  that.     What  did  we  accept  ? 

There  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  marked  off  very 
sharply  before  we  come  clearly  to  conceive  just  what  that 
may  be.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  say  that  we  accepted 
necessarily  the  theology  of  Jesus.  There  is  a  very  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  theology  of  any  man  and  the  religion 
of  that  man.  They  may  be,  indeed,  in  accord.  There  may 
be  no  antagonism  between  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other.  A 
man's  theology  may  be  a  good  deal  better  than  his  religion, 
or  his  religion  may  be  a  good  deal  better  than  his  theology. 
There  are  liberals,  for  example,  who  pride  themselves  over- 
much on  their  freedom  from  superstition.     They  are  not 


unlike  the  Pharisees  of  old.  They  do  not  hold  absurd,  irra- 
tional ideas ;  and  they  pride  themselves  upon  it.  At  the 
same  time,  possibly,  the  religion  of  these  other  people  may 
be  unsf)eakably  better.  Correct  religion  is  a  good  deal  more 
important  than  correct  theology,  if  you  can  have  but  one. 
A  person  whose  theolt^  is  very  far  from  being  clearly 
defined  and  logically  correct  may  have  a  religion  which  is 
tender,  beautiful,  helpful,  and  true.  We  need,  then,  to  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  these  two  things. 
Theology  is  the  intellectual  side,  the  theoretic  side  :  it  repre- 
sents the  scheme.  Religion  is  the  heart  side,  the  life  side, 
the  practical  outgrowth  of  what  we  really  are.  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  may  say  again,  that  theology  stands  related  to 
religion  very  much  as  botany  may  be  conceived  as  standing 
related  to  one's  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  flowers.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  one  may  have  a  thorough  theoret- 
ical knowledge  of  botany,  and  not  take  half  the  delight  in 
flowers  that  some  poor  ignorant  child  by  the  wayside  does. 
Theology  may  be  compared  to  one's  theoretical  knowledge  of 
astronomy;  but  there  are  thousands  of  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  astronomy  who  feel  the  awe,  the  wonder,  the 
mystery,  the  beauty  of  the  night  heavens.  One  may  have 
the  keenest  knowledge,  the  clearest  conception,  of  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  heart,  and  not  know  what  love 
for  his  fellow-man  means.  The  theoretical  side  I  would  not 
say  a  word  to  underrate,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  of  immense 
importance,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  a  little  later ;  but,  if 
you  cannot  have  both,  the  theoretical  side  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  practical,  the  love  side,  the  real  working 
religion  of  men. 

I  shall  not  go  into  any  detailed  description  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  theological  ideas  of  Jesus.  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  systematic  arrangement  of  them ;  but  I  will  refer 
to  two  or  three  points  bearing  on  the  matter,  so  that  you 
may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  distinction  which  I  wish  to 
make. 

The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Jesus  as  out 
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of  all  vital,  practical  relation  to  his  time.  I  can  remember, 
as  a  boy,  I  used  to  think  of  Jesus  as  standing,  a  gigantic, 
divine  figure,  against  a  background  of  nothing  whatever  that 
could  account  for  him  or  explain  him.  There  are  plenty  of 
Unitarians  even  to-day  who  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of 
Jesus  yet  as  standing  in  any  natural  relation  to  his  age. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  preached  a  sermon  two  or 
three  years  ago  which  the  Women's  Alliance  in  one  of  our 
leading  Boston  churches  wished  to  use  to  send  off  on  mis- 
sionary work ;  and  yet  they  were  seriously  troubled  as  to 
what  they  should  do,  because  I  had  frankly  admitted  in  one 
or  two  sentences  that  possibly  on  some  points  Jesus  might 
have  been  mistaken,  that  he  did  not  know  everything. 
This  illustrates  how  far  even  liberal  thinkers  are  yet  from 
recognizing  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  child  of  his  time. 

We  cannot  understand  the  age  of  Jesus  simply  by  reading 
the  Old  Testament,  and  drawing  a  sharp  contrast  between 
what  we  get  out  of  that  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  There 
was  a  period  of  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
years  between  the  two  dispensations ;  and  they  are  a  blank 
to  most  of  us,  like  the  blank  leaves  we  find  in  the  same  place 
in  the  Bible.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  years 
of  the  most  intense,  most  earnest,  and  most  progressive, 
seething  life  ;  and  many  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  Jesus  originated  were  born  out 
of  the  intense  life  of  those  two  hundred  years. 

Jesus,  then,  stood  in  just  as  natural  a  relation  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  as  did  Dante,  or  Goethe,  or  Shakspere,  or 
any  of  the  other  great  men  of  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  can  account  for  him  by  a  study  of  his  age,  any 
more  than  we  can  account  for  Shakespere  by  studying  con- 
temporary England.  In  all  genius  there  is  something  as  yet 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  or  measure.  Jesus,  I 
suppose,  believed  that  the  world  was  a  little  flat  surface, 
with  Judea  and  Jerusalem  as  its  geographical  centre.  He 
believed,  probably,  as  his  time  did,  that  this  world  was  sud- 
denly created  by  the  fiat  of  the   Almighty.     He   believed, 


I  suppose,  that  God  was  located  somewhere  not  a  great 
ways  up  in  the  sky ;  that  he  was  surrounded  by  his  angels 
there,  who  went  to  carry  his  messages  and  execute  his  bid- 
ding, as  the  officers  of  any  great  ruler  might  do.  Jesus  be- 
lieved that  the  world  was  governed  in  an  arbitrary  way.  In 
one  place,  for  example,  he  said  to  the  disciples  who  were 
troubled,  "Do  you  not  suppose  that,  if  I  wished,  I  could 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  would  presently  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? "  You  see  how  different  the 
conception  of  that  universe  was  from  the  one  in  which  we 
are  living  to-day. 

If  Jesus  is  accurately  reported,  he  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  devil.  If  he  is  correctly  reported,  he  be- 
lieved in  everlasting  punishment.  There  are  a  good  many 
theological  ideas  which  Jesus  held,  not  necessarily  part  of 
bis  religion  at  all,  but  only  part  of  the  general  theological 
framework  of  his  ideas,  which  we  do  not  hold  to-day ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  we  find  that  these  things  which  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  age  have  quietly  slid  out  of  the 
belief  of  those  who  still  assert  that  Jesus  is  God.  This  be- 
lief in  a  personal  devil,  in  everlasting  punishment,  in  the 
nature  of  the  world,  in  the  method  by  which  God  governs 
the  world, —  these  things  are  no  real  part  of  the  belief  of 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  present  time.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily, then,  accept  all  the  theological  ideas  of  Jesus. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  need  to  separate  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus;  and  that  is  the  tiieologica!  schemes  that 
have  crystallized  about  Jesus.  Or,  if  I  can  say  it  without 
confusing  ideas  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  religion  a6au/  Jesus:  we  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion ^  Jesus. 

Let  me  here,  although  you  well  know  them,  suggest  two 
or  three  points.  Whenever  I  dwell  on  points  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  you,  you  will  please  remember  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing merely  to  you  when  I  stand  here  and  speak.  1  have  in 
my  mind  questions  that  are  coming  to  me  constantly  from  all 
over  the  land, —  questions  that  need  reply.     There  are  cer- 


tain  great  schemes  of  theology  of  which  Jesus  is  the  centre, 
and  for  which  the  name  of  Jesus  is  used  as  authority  and 
defence,  which  were  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Take 
that  whole  scheme  held  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  Greek  Church,  by  the  Orthodox  Protestant  churches. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  point  in  these  theological  schemes 
that  has  any  warrant  whatever  in  any  authentic  word  or 
teaching  of  Jesus,  or  that  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Let  me  instance 
a  few  things. 

The  corner-stone  of  all  the  theologies  of  Christendom 
to-day  —  Catholic,  Greek,  Orthodox  Protestant  —  is  the  the- 
ory of  the  fall  of  man.  Now,  you  may  search  the  Gospels 
through,  and  you  will  not  find  one  single  word  that  Jesus 
has  ever  said  indicating  that  he  ever  heard  of  any  such  doc- 
trine. You  would  suppose,  would  you  not,  that,  if  Jesus  was 
really  God,  and  if  he  came  down  here  to  teach  us  the  com- 
plete truth,  to  tell  us  just  what  condition  we  are  in  and 
how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it,  he  would  have  told  us  this  if 
it  were  true,  because  it  is  the  very  first  step  in  all  these 
great  schemes  of  theology?  And  Jesus  is  represented  as 
the  central  figure  in  them.  Yet  not  one  syllable  did  he 
ever  use  about  any  fall  of  man  in  Adam  or  in  any  other  of 
our  progenitors. 

Again,  he  did  not  utter  one  word  about  any  infallible 
New  Testament.  If  you  stop  to  think  of  it  a  moment,  you 
will  remember  that  there  was  no  New  Testament  at  that 
time.  He  does  not  say  anything  about  any  New  Testa- 
ment, or  about  any  one's  writing  a  book  about  him  which 
should  be  a  guide  and  authority  to  the  world  after  him. 

Again,  he  never  organized  any  church,  or  gave  any  sup- 
posed church  any  power.  He  never  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  any  organization  of  men  to  go  over  the  world  as  his  ac- 
credited ambassadors,  to  offer  men  terms  of  salvation  in  his 
kingdom.  Yet  this  has  been  the  assumption  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning. 

One  other  thing.     Jesus  never  organized  any  priesthood. 


He  never  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  priesthood  to  repre- 
sent him  either  at  Rome  or  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  every 
authentic  word  of  his  is  a  direct  blow  against  any  such  claim, 
any  such  authority.  Call  no  man  Father:  one  is  your 
Father.  Call  no  man  rabbi :  ye  are  all  brethren.  He 
taught  that  we  were  all  equal  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  we  could  go  directly  to  him  for  pardon  and  for  help. 
Never  did  he  teach  any  doctrine  of  mediation  between  the 
son  and  the  Father  in  heaven.  He  never  established  any 
sacraments  ;  yet  the  Greek  Church,  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  teach  a  salvation  by  sacraments,  that 
children  are  regenerated  in  baptism.  And  the  Catholic  and 
the  Greek  Churches  teach  that  we  are  saved  by  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  and  so  becoming  a  vital  part  of  the  church 
body  on  earth.  Nothing  whatever  of  these  is  to  be  found 
in  any  teaching  of  Jesus. 

So  you  may  go  on  taking  up  one  point  after  another ;  and 
there  is  not  one  point  from  beginning  to  end  in  these 
schemes  of  salvation  that  are  put  forward  as  representing 
Christ  that  he  ever  taught,  that  he  uttered  any  sentence,  one 
single  word  in  support  of.  So,  when  we  talk  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  we  are  not  talking  about  any  of  these. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  here, 
mark  you  —  for  I  wish  to  guard  my  language  with  exceeding 
care — I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  agree  with  Jesus  in 
every  point  of  his  religious  teaching,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  we  do  not.  I  leave  that  whole  question  one  side. 
I  am  merely  to  attempt  to  outline  for  you  what  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is,  that  we  may  see  it  in  its  clearness  and  fulness, 
and  understand  what  the  practical  effect  on  the  world  would 
be  if  it  were  carried  out.  But  remember,  in  nearly  all  these 
nineteen  hundred  years  since  he  walked  the  fields  of  Gal- 
ilee and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  there  has  never  been  a 
church  that  stood  simply  before  men  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  —  not  one.  The  nearest  that  anybody  has  come  to  it 
is  the  case  of  our  own  selves  in  our  recent  action.  And, 
tvhen  I  am  describing  what  the  religion  of  Jesus  is,  you  will 


see  how  very  far  we  are  from  really  accepting  it  or  really 
living  it  out. 

I  have  taken  as  my  text  this  morning  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  I  have  taken 
these,  not  because  they  were  strictly  original  with  Jesus. 
Jesus  did  not  say  them  for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  back  they  can  be  traced ;  but  they  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  Hillel,  at  least,  one  of  the  great  teachers  and 
rabbins  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  the  time 
of  Jesus,  and  who  said  almost  precisely  what  Jesus  says. 
But  that  does  not  take  away  from  the  glory  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus,  because,  so  far  as  that  life  has  been  recorded 
for  us,  Jesus  came  more  nearly  to  living  these  things  than 
any  man  in  the  world  up  to  that  time. 

Let  us  see  now  what  was  the  religion  of  Jesus,  —  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  Let  us  note  what  these  two  things 
are,  what  they  stand  for,  what  they  include. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  Jesus'  theoretical  conception 
of  God  may  have  been  does  not  matter.  In  the  forefront  of 
his  religious  life  was  a  complete,  loving  trust  in  God.  He 
loved  God,  not  in  profession,  but  in  reality.  God  was  the 
most  real  being  in  the  world  to  him ;  and  this  love  was  so 
great  that  it  absorbed  in  itself  all  the  interests  and  affections 
of  his  being.  But  he  did  not  love  God  in  a  way  to  shut  him 
off  from  his  fellows.  He  did  not  love  God  in  a  way  antago- 
nistic to  human  affection,  but  as  including  all  this.  He 
loved  God  so  supremely  that  no  human  interest,  no  human 
relation,  could  for  an  instant  rival  it  or  stand  in  the  way  of 
it.  And  this  trust  in  God,  utter,  complete,  was  not  only  a 
name  to  him.  He  believed  in  the  Father  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  think  of  himself  and  to  think  of  all  other  men  as  God's 
children.  God  was  his  father,  and  cared  for  him  in  such  a 
sense  that  his  life  was  lived  with  God  and  in  God,  and  took 
its  meaning,  its  significance,  its  power,  from  that  fact.  God 
did  not  look  down  over  the  world,  and  merely  see  a  great 
earth  here  with  millions  of  inhabitants.  His  Father  saw 
him^  and  saw  him  in  such  a  real,  vital  ^a^  XYiaV  XJcifcx^  ^^as* 


nothing  in  his  life  so  minute  as  to  escape  his  notice.  He 
said.  Why,  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 
God  knows  what  you  want  before  you  speak  ;  you  do  not 
need  to  tease  him.  God  reads  the  secret  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  your  heart ;  and  what  he  wants  more  than  anything 
else  on  your  part  in  response  to  this  personal  love  is  your 
[personal  love  in  return.  He  does  not  want  your  praise ;  he 
does  not  want  your  bended  knee  or  prayers  on  the  street 
corners;  he  does  not  want  your  ostentatious  almsgiving. 
He  wants  you  to  come  to  him  as  your  real  Father,  to  enter 
into  personal  relation  with  him,  to  tell  him  your  needs,  and 
look  up  to  him  as  though  he  were  a  real  Father.  That  is  the 
first  point  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  this  real  Fatherhood  of 
God  towards  every  child  of  man. 

You  see  what  a  purpose  and  dignity  this  gives  to  his  life. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  whether  other  people  always 
agreed  with  him,  whether  they  applauded  what  he  did, 
whether  they  were  ready  for  the  finest  and  highest  ideas 
that  he  could  utter  ?  What  mattered  it  to  him  whether  he 
were  rich  or  poor?  The  God  of  heaven  was  his  Father, 
and  had  laid  out  for  him  his  life ;  and,  in  living  that  life,  he 
was  in  constant  personal  relation  with  his  Father.  And  this 
was  a  source  of  joy  to  him  in  days  of  joy.  The  theologians 
have  made  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  figure  of  utter  grief.  They 
have  considered  the  sorrows  of  his  life  until  he  is  to  us 
a  man  of  sorrows.  The  pictures  of  him  give  us  his  face 
straitened  and  strained  with  pain.  The  artists  of  the  Midd  e 
Ages  vie  with  each  other  in  painting  a  picture  of  supremest 
agony,  and  call  it  Jesus.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  happier 
man  than  Jesus  ever  lived.  Sunny,  sweet,  loving,  trustful, 
there  was  everything  in  his  life  to  make  it  happy.  Suppose 
he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  he  was  at  home  in  the 
house  of  a  thousand  friends.  He  lived  only  two  or  three 
years  in  his  public  life,  teaching  and  preaching  the  grandest 
and  most  glorious  gospel,  as  he  believed,  that  the  world  had 
ever  heard  of.  Why  should  he  not  be  happy  with  such  a 
magnificent   expectation   on  his   heart  and  lips?     He  saw 
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God  in  the  bright  sky,  in  the  sunrise,  in  the  sunset  that  faded 
on  Lake  Gennesaret,  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  flowers  of 
the  wayside.  So  he  traced  the  touch  and  care  of  his 
heavenly  Father  in  all  about  him. 

And,  theti,  think  what  a  power  that  trust  was  when  the 
hours  of  sorrow  came !  It  is  easy  for  any  of  us  to  be  glad 
when  the  sky  is  bright,  and  the  world  is  on  our  side,  and 
everything  goes  swimmingly.  But  see  Jesus  in  Gethsemane, 
with  the  shadow  of  death  hanging  over  him.  He  felt  the 
sharpness  of  pain,  as  would  any  of  us.  And  he  prays  the 
Father,  **  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me" ;  but 
the  echo  of  his  word  is  hardly  drowned  in  silence  before  he 
adds,  "  Yet  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  Perfect  trust  in 
the  hour  of  desolation  and  sorrow,  the  loss  of  all  things  !  It 
is  perfect  trust  in  the  next  step,  at  the  hour  of  death,  as  he 
hangs  there  on  the  cross.  There  is  no  bitterness  towards 
his  murderers.  Father,  forgive  ihem ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !  They  think  they  are  rendering  thee  service 
by  putting  me  out  of  the  way.  Forgive  them  !  And  then, 
when  he  felt  for  one  moment  that  God  himself  had  deserted 
him,  even  then  there  is  no  loss  of  trust.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  magnificent  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
than  that  scene  where  he  cries,  "  My  God  !  my  God !  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  Still  firm,  faithful,  true,  to  the 
last !  A  man,  my  brother, —  God's  child  !  How  it  appeals 
to  us !  That  is  the  example  that  we  can  follow.  Such  was 
the  religion  of  Jesus  on  the  divine  side  of  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  human  side.  The  second  com- 
mandment is,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"; 
and  he  has  left  it  on  record  for  us  that  any  pretence  of  ours 
to  love  God,  when  we  are  manifestly  unloving  to  our  fellow- 
men,  is  a  fraud  and  a  falsehood. 

What  does  the  great  doctrine  of  love  for  our  fellow-men 
carry  with  it  ?  Let  us  see.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  this 
country,  and  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to 
appreciate  what  the  declaration  meant  that  included  the 
word  **love"  for  all  men,  because  the^  vj^x^  ^Q^?i^>^  Ok\- 


dren  of  the  one  Father.  We  taJk  about  a  person  losing 
caste  in  this  country ;  but  in  India  if  a  Brahman  of  the 
highest  caste  were  seized  by  his  enemies,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  a  particle  of  pork  were  touched  to  his  lips,  he 
would  be  an  outcast  from  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
friend,  everybody  that  had  known  him  and  loved  him. 
And  it  might  take  him  years  of  penance  and  sorrow  to  get 
back  into  his  standing  again,  even  if  he  ever  did.  That 
indicates  the  sharpness  of  the  distinction  which  men  have 
made  between  one  kind  of  man  and  another.  There  was 
plenty  of  it  in  Judea  in  Jesus'  time.  The  Jews  believed 
that  they  were  the  only  chosen  people  of  God,  and  that  it 
was  a  horrible  thing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  Samari- 
tan. But  Jesus  took  to  his  heart  the  Samaritan  :  he  took 
to  his  heart,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous  Pharisee, 
the  sinning  woman,  the  leper,  the  publican,  the  vilest  of 
his  day,  saying  these  were  children  of  the  one  Father. 
No  matter  how  far  they  have  wandered  from  him,  they  are 
his  children  still.  So  he  taught  an  equal  love  for  all  man- 
kind because  they  were  all  God's  children. 

Then  take  his  doctrine  of  the  neighbor.  Who  is  your 
neighbor  ?  In  the  old  time  in  Judea  there  grew  up  the 
belief  that  you  must  love  your  family,  your  kindred,  your 
neighbor,  those  next  to  you,  but  you  may  fight  and  hate 
people  far  away.  But  Jesus  said,  "  You  must  love  your 
neighbor."  He  gave  an  interpretation  of  the  word  "  neigh- 
bor "  which  made  it  include  anybody  that  needed  help,  no 
matter  what  nation  he  might  belong  to.  Then  he  took  a 
step  beyond  that.  He  said,  You  must  not  only  love  j'our 
family  and  your  friends,  but  you  must  love  your  enemy. 
How  many  church  members  in  the  world  do  that  or  try  to 
do  that  ?  Most  people  think  they  are  justified  in  fighting 
enemies,  in  outwitting  enemies,  in  getting  the  best  of 
enemies,  in  being  revenged  on  enemies,  in  trampling  them 
under  foot  when  they  get  the  opportunity.  But  Jesus  said  : 
No:  if  this  person  is  your  enemy,  it  is  either  on  account  of 
^some  wrong  that  you  have  done  him  or  some  wrong  he 
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thinks  you  have  done  him,  and  that  enmity  in  his  heart 
keeps  him  away  from  the  love  of  God  ;  and  that  is  so  great  a 
calamity  to  him  that  you  must  not  fight  him.  You  must  pity 
him ;  you  must  try  to  help  him ;  you  must  be  a  friend  to 
him  as  God  is  a  friend  to  you  when  you  go  wrong ;  you 
must  try  to  bring  him  into  right  relations  with  yourself,  and 
his  Father  and  your  Father.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  ene- 
mies. If  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  lived  out  among  business 
men,  what  would  it  practically  come  to  }  I  remember  talk- 
ing with  one  of  my  leading  men  in  my  orthodox  church  out 
West.  He  took  the  ground  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  in 
business  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  that  he  might  take 
the  largest  end  of  a  bargain  whenever  he  could,  that  that 
was  what  business  meant.  I  am  not  saying  now  that  I 
expect  you  to  do  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  says  :  What  you  would  have  somebody  else  do 
to  you,  that  do  you  to  them.  Treat  other  people,  even  in 
business,  as  you  would  like  to  have  them  treat  you.  If  the 
religion  of  Jesus  were  adopted  from  this  time  on,  there  never 
would  be  another  business  bargain  that  was  not  for  the 
advantage  of  both  parties.  To-day  all  honest  business  is  of 
that  kind,  according  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  If  I  buy  some- 
thing of  you,  it  is  because  I  want  it.  If  you  sell  it  to  me,  it 
is  because  you  are  willing  to  take  that  which  I  offer  in 
exchange.  If  I  deceive  you  in  any  way  or  take  advantage 
of  your  ignorance  as  to  the  value  of  that  which  I  offer  you, 
then  I  am  a  thief.  I  am  not  doing  business  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

If  a  person  is  a  sinner,  if  people  are  social  outcasts,  are 
criminals,  how  shall  we  treat  them,  according  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  ?  We  shall  not  try  to  be  revenged  upon  them.  We 
should  go  upon  the  principles  in  our  criminal  law  that  our 
sole  business,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  is  to  protect 
society,  which  we  can  do  without  any  spirit  of  vengeance  or 
any  idea  that  we  are  adequately  punishing  the  criminals ;  for 
that  we   can   never   do.       We  should  tr^  to  x^O^-^xew  >J5Nft. 


criminal,  if  we  can ;  for  by  doing  that  we  bring  safety  to 
society,  as  well  as  deliverance  to  the  man  from  sin  and 
wrong.  This  would  be  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
carried  into  the  criminal  world. 

And  when  we  are  dealing  with  those  who  have  fallen, 
men  or  women,  if  we  practise  the  religion  of  Jesus,  we  shall 
not  draw  ourselves  away  from  contact  with  anybody  who  has 
ever  been  found  out  and  publicly  branded,  while  we  asso- 
ciate on  equal  terms,  as  all  of  us  do  and  know  it,  with  plenty 
of  people  who  have  not  been  found  out.  We  should  show 
the  spirit  of  charity  which  attempts  to  help,  and  comfort 
and  heal  those  who  have  gone  astray,  and  should  be  glad  of 
any  signs  of  return.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to  help 
them  into  the  way  of  love  and  service.  And  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  simply  the  religion  of  the  perfect  love  of  God  and 
of  loving  service  towards  our  fellow-men. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  intellectual,  the  theoretical  side. 
Jesus  did  not  say  much  about  that.  He  said  not  a  word 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  knew  anything  about 
what  we  mean  by  science,  or  that  he  had  any  interest  in  it. 
This  is  not  strange.  But,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it  a  moment, 
we  shall  see  that  love,  which  is  one  of  the  great  forces, 
needs  right  guidance.  You  sometimes  say  that  a  father  and 
a  mother  love  a  child  too  well.  No :  no  father  or  mother 
ever  loved  a  child  too  well.  They  may  love  with  a  force  of 
emotion  which  is  unbalanced  and  unguided ;  but  you  cannot 
love  any  one  too  much.  Vou  can  love  very  unwisely.  You 
can  love  so  unintelligently  that  the  love  itself  becomes  a  force 
for  evil.  You  may  love  people  in  trouble  or  sorrow  ;  but  you 
must  use  wise  measures  of  relief  and  help.  You  may  take 
such  a  course  under  the  impulse  of  your  love  as  shall  exag- 
gerate the  evil.  What  is  needed  for  the  perfect  religion  of 
any  one  is  this  spiritual  temper  and  attitude  of  Jesus.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  finer.  I  cannot  think  of  the  world's 
outgrowing  the  spiritual  temper,  the  spiritual  attitude,  of 
Jesus  as  related  either  to  God  or  to  man. 
^     But  that  is  not  enough.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
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GOD    SPEAKING. 


"  And  God  said."— Gen.  i.  3. 

Did  he  say?  Has  the  eternal  silence  ever  been  broken? 
Has  God  ever  spoken  to  the  world  ?  Does  he  speak  to  the 
world  to-day  ?  If  there  be  any  God  who  is  our  Father,  and 
who  is  interested  in  us,  we  should  expect  him  to  speak,  and 
answer  at  least  the  essential,  important  questions  that  are 
always  presenting  themselves  to  us  as  to  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man life.  It  has  always  been  assumed,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  believed  in  God,  that  he  would  speak ;  and  it  has 
been  further  assumed  that  in  book  revelations,  or  by  means 
of  special  messengers,  or  through  special  religious  organiza- 
tions, he  has  spoken.  But  the  trouble  with  these  assump- 
tions is  that  these  claimed  voices  of  God  are  different  to 
different  people.  They  do  not  agree  with  each  other.  And 
we  cannot  feel  satisfied  with  a  message  which  claims  to 
come  in  this  way.     Here  are  the  practical  difficulties. 

And  yet  the  heart  of  men  in  all  ages  cries  out  for  God. 
Our  souls  to-day  re-echo  the  plea  of  that  brave  soul  that  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  words  of  Job :  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  where 
to  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat!"  And  he 
goes  on  to  tell  how  he  would  lay  his  case  before  him, 
and  ask  to  be  vindicated,  ask  for  direction  and  help.  So 
the  human  heart  does  cry  out  for  God,  and  does  wish  to 
hear  him  speak  in  the  way  of  practical  guidance. 

But  there  is  one  assumption  that  I  wish  to  deal  with  here 
for  a  moment.  I  do  not  for  one  instant  admit  that  any  in- 
fallible revelation  is  needed.  There  is  only  one  supposition 
that  would  justify  the  claimed  necessity  for  an  infallible  rev- 
elation.    If  we  are  all  lost,  are  doomed  to  ete^w^V  -^-^xc^^ -wnj^ 


if  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape  from  it,  why,  then,  we  need 
infallible  guidance  as  to  what  that  one  way  is.  But  if  we 
take  the  other  assumption,  that  we  are  God's  children  here 
in  this  world,  learning  by  experience  how  to  live,  and  that 
he  is  really  our  Father,  why,  then,  we  do  not  need  any  infal- 
lible revelation. 

I  will  go  farther  than  that.  On  that  assumption  an  in- 
fallible revelation  might  be  even  an  injury  to  us. 

Let  me  illustrate  precisely  what  I  mean.  A  teacher  puts 
into  the  hands  of  a  boy  a  mathematical  text-book  which 
does  not  contain  the  answers  to  the  questions.  He  leaves 
the  boy  to  find  out  those  answers.  Why?  Because  only 
by  working  out  the  problem  for  himself,  and  then  turning 
about  and  proving  it,  verifying  it,  does  the  boy  acquire  any- 
thing like  mathematical  training,  mathematical  mastery  of 
himself.  If  you  give  him  the  answer  to  every  question,  and 
save  him  the  trouble  of  using  his  own  brains,  you  have 
robbed  him,  and  have  wrought  him  a  permanent  injury.  So, 
if  the  object  of  this  life  is  moral  and  spiritual  growth  and 
development,  then  it  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  us  to  give 
us  in  plain  print  the  answers  to  our  problems  instead  of 
giving  us  the  problems  to  work  out  for  ourselves.  Only 
through  working  them  out  for  ourselves  can  there  be  any- 
thing like  moral  growth,  development  into  high  and  divine 
manhood. 

The  world  has  not  only  assumed  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  infallible  record  of  everything  that  God  says  to  us,  but  it 
has  assumed  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  God  to  give  us  such 
a  record.  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand 
who,  if  he  were  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  God 
to  give  the  world  an  infallible  revelation,  would  not  answer, 
**  Why,  of  course  it  is."  I  do  not  think  so.  1  ask  you  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  see  whether  it  is  easy  or  not  for  us 
to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  what  God  has  to  say  to  the 
world. 

Take,  for  example,  that  method  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
Ikhistoric  Christendom.     (And  I  wish  you  to  understand  that 
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I  am  not  talking  now  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  at  all.  I  am 
simply  trying  fairly  to  look  at  these  things  with  this  one 
point  in  mind, —  as  to  whether  it  is  easy  for  God  to  speak  to 
the  world,  as  has  been  assumed.)  Take  the  method  of  incar- 
nation. And  here  I  would  like  to  say  in  parenthesis  that 
I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  more  than  I  ever 
did  before ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  God  was  incarnate 
completely  and  once  for  all  in  one  man  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  he  is  not  incarnate  in  any  one  now.  I 
believe  that  God's  human  child  expresses  a  growing  incarna- 
tion of  the  divine.     So  much  for  that. 

Now  suppose  God  should  determineto  put  himself  into  a 
man,  and  come  down  here  to  the  world  to  teach  the  world 
his  ways.  After  the  process  was  completed,  what  would  he 
be  ?  Should  we  have  a  God  here  on  earth,  walking  about 
our  streets  ?  If  God  lived,  so  to  speak,  and  moved  in  him, 
if  he  manifested  of  himself  only  that  which  could  be 
embodied  in  a  man,  why,  we  should  simply  have  a  man,  and 
not  a  God.  He  might  be  an  ideally  perfect  man ;  but,  if 
there  was  no  more  of  the  divine  than  could  be  enclosed  and 
expressed  through  manhood,  we  should  have  simply  a  man. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  anything  else  or  anything 
more  than  that.  So  it  is  not  so  easy  for  God  to  speak  to 
the  world  by  the  method  of  incarnation  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume. 

Suppose  he  should  determine  to  send  a  prophet  as  a  mes- 
senger, how  should  we  know  that  he  was  God's  prophet.^ 
How  have  we  known  in  the  past }  Men  have  come  who 
have  claimed  to  be  prophets  of  God,  or  others  have  claimed 
for  them  that  they  were  prophets,  in  many  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  w^orld.  They  have  come  to  the  Jewish 
race.  They  have  come  in  India,  and  in  China,  and  among  our 
own  North  American  Indians.  There  is  not  a  tribe  or 
people  who  have  not  had  some  one  who  has  claimed  to 
speak  the  commands  of  God  to  his  people.  But  they  have 
spoken  contradictory  words.  They  did  not  agree  with  each 
other.     Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  )^tob\ft?ccw., —  \a^^^ 


out  which  of  these  utters  the  real  voice  of  God.  If  a  man 
makes  a  claim,  he  must  substantiate  the  claim,  or  some  one 
must  substantiate  it  for  him.  Do  you  not  see  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem  ?  Even  if  the  people  at  the  time  when 
such  prophet  appeared  on  earth  were  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  really  spoke  God^s  word,  how  is  the  next  age  going  to  be 
sure  of  it  ?  He  becomes  only  a  tradition,  a  report,  by  that 
time.  We  cannot  go  back  to-day,  and  see  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  find  out  what  their  testimonials  were.  We 
have  only  the  tradition  of  them.  We  can  discredit  the 
story  if  we  choose.  We  cannot  get  more  proof  than  we 
have.  If  some  one,  disposed  to  doubt,  comes  to  me,  and 
asks  for  proof,  —  I  will  agree  to  say  that  I  am  a  believer,  — 
how  am  I  to  give  it  to  him  ?  You  see,  then,  how  difficult 
it  is. 

Suppose  he  were  to  work  miracles.  The  miracles  w^ould 
astonish  the  people  who  witnessed  them ;  but  how  can  upset- 
ting and  overturning  and  disregarding  the  laws  of  God  be  a 
proof  to  the  world  that  it  is  God  who  is  doing  it?  If  you 
look  at  it  naturallv,  would  it  not  look  more  on  the  surface  as 
though  it  were  some  other  power  that  were  doing  it  ?  God 
is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  laws  \ 
but,  if  some  power  overturns  them,  how  shall  we  know  that 
it  is  God  who  is  doing  it,  instead  of  some  other  mysterious 
power  that  may  be  opposed  to  God  ?  I  speak  of  this,  that 
you  may  see  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  moral  truth  by  a 
miracle. 

Then  let  somebody  suggest  that  possibly  this  other  has,  in 
some  mysterious  wav,  a  knowledge  of  natural  secrets  and 
forces  that  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  possess,  and 
what  would  appear  to  be  nianifestati<>ns  of  divine  power 
are  onlv  the  results  of  remarkable  human  inirenuitv.  How 
are  we  going  to  answer  an  objection  like  that  ? 

Then    suppose    the    sun    itself    should   stand   still   in  the 

heavens  for  an  hour,  what  proof  would  that  be  that  I  ought 

^0  love  my  neighbor  ?     What  relation  is  there  between  a  tre- 

^^lendous  manifestation  of  physical  power  and  a  great  moral 

spiritual  truth  ?    Absolutelv  none  wVvaxevei. 


Let  us  try  another  supposition.  Suppose  a  voice .  should 
be  heard  speaking  out  of  the  heavens,  or  an  angel  should 
appear  in  the  clouds,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
a  trumpet  signal,  and  deliver  a  message  which  he  claimed 
to  be  divine.  It  would  have  to  be  in  some  one  language. 
If  he  came  to  deliver  a  message  to  us  here  in  Boston,  would 
the  rest  of  the  country  believe  the  story  ?  If  he  delivered 
it  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  England 
accept  the  tale  ?  If  it  is  going  to  be  good  for  an)rthing  in 
the  other  nations,  it  would  have  to  be  translated ;  and  there 
might  be  mistakes  in  the  translation.  But,  although  we 
were  perfectly  sure  of  the  translation,  there  has  never  yet 
been  anybody  who  could  devise  a  form  of  words  that  would 
bear  one,  and  only  one,  meaning.  So  how  could  we  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  we  were  getting  just  God's  message  ? 

Suppose  that  should  be  done  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  it  be  valid  and  good  in  the  twentieth  century? 
Would  the  twentieth  century  believe  that  any  such  thing 
ever  happened  ?  If  you  start  along  this  line  of  getting  a 
revelation  from  God,  would  not  God,  speaking  to  us  out  of 
the  clouds,  have  to  speak  differently  to  all  the  different 
nations  ?  They  represent  different  grades  of  comprehension 
and  culture.  Instead  of  its  being  a  universe  of  order,  it 
would  be  a  universe  of  perpetual  miracle. 

Or  suppose  the  stars  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  spell  out  the  statement,  "God  is,  and  God  is  love:  God 
is  Father  of  man,  and  cares  for  him."  In  what  language 
would  it  be  arranged  ?  If  it  had  been  spelled  out  in  the 
English  of  Chaucer,  but  few  in  a  multitude  could  read  it 
now.  Language  is  constantly  changing.  Then  there  would 
always  be  people  to  say  that  it  only  happened  to  be  arranged 
in  that  way.  And,  really,  the  arrangement  of  the  stars 
to-day  is  just  as  much  a  sign  of  intelligence,  the  arrange- 
ment is  just  as  divine,  as  it  would  be,  were  the  stars  arranged 
in  the  words  of  human  speech.  Were  they  that,  they  would 
have  to  be  translated  into  other  languages ;  and  the  transla- 
tion would  be  really  no  revelation  of  the  itvrvet  \v^Xmx^  ^^ 
God  or  bring  him  into  personal  teXaXAOXv  mXVv  xci^w* 
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There  is  one  other  supposition  which  I  have  reserved  to 
the  last,  as  it  is  the  most  popular  one, —  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  God  to  give  us  his  revelation  in  a  book.  The  common 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Christendom  is  that  he  has  done 
it.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  that  it  is  just  as  certain  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  he  has  done  it  there,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Buddhist  that  he  has  done  it  for  the  Buddh- 
ists, and  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  that  he  has 
done  it  for  them.  There  are  too  many  book  revelations  for 
each  of  them  to  be  the  only  revelation  of  God.  How  shall 
we  be  sure  about  it } 

Suppose  God  had  written  his  revelation  on  tablets  of  stone 
with  his  own  finger.  You  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
Infinite  had  first  created  a  finger  to  do  it  with ;  but,  suppose 
he  had  done  it,  it  would  have  to  be  in  one  of  the  languages 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  be  available,  it  would  have  to  be 
translated  and  transferred ;  and  what  is  the  fate  of  our  own 
records  that  have  been  through  such  changes  ?  There  are 
thousands  of  various  readings  in  existence  to-day,  different 
manuscripts.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  accurate 
transcript.  You  would  have  to  have  a  perpetual  miracle 
from  age  to  age,  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 

Then  another  thing.  As  I  intimated,  you  cannot  possibly 
put  language  in  such  shape  that  it  shall  mean  the  same  to 
everybody.  Let  Darwin  talk  with  a  Sioux  Indian,  how 
much  of  the  thought  can  the  Indian  get  ?  He  can  only 
understand  as  much  as  a  Sioux  Indian's  experience  would 
interpret  for  him, —  that  is  all.  And  then,  when  we  look  at 
the  spectacle  of  people  claiming  our  present  Bible  as  infal- 
lible, we  see  them  all  split  up  into  sects  antagonistic,  fight- 
ing each  other,  hating  each  other,  and  bringing  Scripture 
passages  as  warrant  for  it  I  I'hat  is  another  practical  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  being  sure  of  God's  message  to  us,  even 
through  the  medium  of  a  book. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  then,  for  God  to  speak  to  his  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  them  to  recognize  his  presence,  so 
that  they  shall  know  it  is  the  voice  of  God.     I  think  myself 


that  God  does  speak,  that  he  has  spoken  in  all  ages,  and 
that  he  is  speaking  to-day,  and  speaking  in  a  much  more 
nearly  infallible  and  much  plainer  and  much  diviner  way 
than  in  any  of  those  that  have  been  suggested. 

Let  me  try  if  I  can  make  my  meaning  intelligible  to  you. 
Here  is  this  marvellous  universe,  the  garment,  the  body,  the 
life,  at  the  heart  of  which  is  what  we  call  God.  Note  one 
thing.  Let  me  say  it  here,  lest  I  forget  it.  People  some- 
times say  to  me.  If  the  good  and  the  glory  and  the  beauty 
of  the  universe  are  expressions  of  the  life  of  God,  why  are 
not  the  sin  and  the  darkness  and  the  ugly  just  as  much 
expressions  of  his  life  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  good  an  argument 
to  say  that  they  prove  that  God  is  evil  as  the  others  are 
proof  that  he  is  good  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  me  so  simple  as  to  be  comprehended 
by  a  child.  All  the  order,  all  the  beauty,  all  the  goodness, 
all  the  glory,  all  the  happiness  of  the  world,  come  as  the 
result  of  knowing  and  obeying  God's  law.  And  all  the  evil 
and  pain  come  from  breaking  it.  So  that  these  laws,  in- 
stead of  being  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  pain  and  evil 
are  divine,  are  the  expression  of  the  intention  of  the  divine 
that  they  shall  not  permanently  exist,  that  wickedness  car- 
ried far  enough  inevitably  means  death.  So  it  is  beyond 
any  intelligent  question  that  the  universe  is  so  opposed  to 
darkness,  so  opposed  to  evil,  so  opposed  to  pain,  that  ulti- 
mately they  must  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Let  us,  then,  glance  at  the  universe  as  the  voice  of  God. 
The  old  Psalmist  says,  Night  uttereth  speech  unto  night,  and 
day  shows  knowledge  to-day, —  as  though  they  were  speaking 
back  and  forth  to  each  other.  The  stars  have  no  voice,  no 
language,  in  a  book  sense ;  but  their  voice  is  heard  every- 
where all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  start  with  an  illustration.  When  Raphael  painted 
his  Sistine  Madonna,  did  he  say  anything?  There  is  no 
Greek  writing,  nor  Italian,  nor  English  on  it.  He  wrote  no 
words :  but  did  not  the  heart,  the  soul,  of  Raphael,  speak 
to  all  the  world,  to  every  intelligence,  in  a  lau^uai^e.  tXsal  \% 
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clear  to  any  one  capable  of  comprehending  it  ?  When 
Praxiteles  created  a  great  statue,  did  he  say  nothing  ? 
When  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  created  their  great  musical 
works,  did  they  say  nothing  ?  Do  they  speak  to  the  world  ? 
Is  there  no  voice  in  art,  no  voice  in  any  of  these  majestic 
and  grand  things  of  the  world  ? 

Turn  now  to  the  universe.  It  is  settled  beyond  question 
that  materialism  is  dead.  This  universe  is  alive.  There 
is  a  heart,  a  soul,  a  mind  in  it.  It  is  simply  God's  ex- 
pression. What  is  the  first  thing  expressed  ?  Power  first. 
That  is  the  word  that  it  speaks  to  all  the  world.  It  is  this 
that  holds  the  stars  in  their  order,  and  swings  them  in 
their  orbits.  Their  order  manifests  the  highest  type  of 
what  we  mean  by  intelligence.  He  that  lifted  the  mountains 
spoke  grandeur  to  us.  He  that  painted  the  flowers  spoke 
beauty.  Can  you  not  see  the  significance  and  the  won- 
der in  that  saying  of  Tennyson,  when,  stooping  down  over 
a  pool  all  full  with  the  multiform  types  of  life,  animal 
and  vegetable,  he  stops  a  moment,  and  then  says,  "What 
an  imagination  God  has  to  think  of  all  these  things ! " 
And  Lowell,  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  world,  cries 
out,  "  What  a  poet  God  is ! "  And  when  you  listen  to 
the  great  symphonies  and  oratorios,  which  are  only  this 
feeble,  finite  child  catching  a  few  notes  of  the  infinite  sym- 
phony, and  echoing  them  in  the  ears  of  his  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  '*  What  a  musician  God  is ! " 
And  when  Dante  and  Shakspere  write  for  us  some  of  the 
great  poems  of  the  world,  giving  only  partial,  fragmen- 
tary expression  to  the  epics  and  the  dramas  and  the  lyrics 
of  which  they  catch  glimpses  as  parts  of  the  Infinite,  are  we 
not  justified  in  saying,  "What  a  poet  God  is !  " 

And  so  in  any  direction,  whichever  way  you  turn,  when 
you  find  the  modern  heart  manifesting  an    infinite  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  a  love  that   bears    all   things,  believes    all 
things,  hopes  all  things, —  a  love  that  folds  weakness  in  its 
HHSns,  a  love  that  goes  to  death  itself  because  of  its  love,  a 
■fc  that  takes  the  leper  and  the  diseased   and  the  outcast 
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and  the  criminal  in  its  arms,  and  clasps  them  to  its  healing 
heart, —  have  you  no  right  to  say,  when  you  remember  that 
all  this  human  sympathy  is  only  a  tiny  manifestation  of 
the  divine,  of  that  which  is  infinite,  that  God  cares  1  For, 
remember,  whatever  there  is  manifested  has  its  source,  its 
fountain,  in  that  which  manifests.  The  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  source.  That  which  is  evolved  must  first 
have  been  /evolved.  In  this  universe  out  of  which  all  these 
things  and  a  thousand  more  have  come  there  must  be  life 
adequate  to  their  production, —  some  thing,  some  one,  at 
least  as  much  and  as  high  as  these. 

And  since  the  universe  impresses  us  on  every  side  as 
being  infinite,  and  since  this  progress  is  still  going  on,  and 
the  end  is  not  attained,  and  cannot  even  be  imagined,  is 
not  the  inference  irresistible  that  there  is  in  this  universe 
infinitely  more  of  all  these  things  than  those  of  which  we 
have  gained  so  far  partial  gleams  ? 

God,  then,  speaks  through  the  universe.  He  speaks  in 
human  history,  he  speaks  in  the  growth  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, he  speaks  in  the  achievement  of  the  ethical  and  moral 
ideals  of  the  world,  he  speaks  in  the  development  of  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  highest  in  us.  And  note  the  advan- 
tage of  this  speaking  over  any  of  those  that  we  have  sup- 
posed ;  for  he  is  understood  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
human  development  is  capable  of  comprehending  him,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  difticulty  about  it  as  there  would  be 
about  a  fixed  expression  of  ideas  in  words.  I  can  hear  and 
understand  all  of  the  speech  of  God  that  I  am  capable  of 
hearing  and  understanding ;  and  he  who  is  unspeakably 
beyond  me  can  hear  and  understand  all  that  he  is  capable 
of  understanding ;  while  he  who  is  behind  and  below  me 
can  also  hear  and  understand  all  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Take  one  or  two  illustrations  as  hints  of  what  I  might  en- 
large upon.  Suppose  God  did  as  the  Jews  believed  he  did, 
—  give  the  world  certain  hygienic  rules,  tell  them  what 
would  be  good  for  them  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat,  a  cere- 
monial law  of  that  kind, —  we  should  then  be  face  to  l^s.e. -^v^Xs. 
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the  fact  that  we  are  differently  constituted,  and  that  experi- 
ence shows  that  what  is  good  for  one  person  may  not  be 
good  for  another.  There  would  have  to  be  an  infinite  series 
of  exceptions ;  and  how  would  any  one  know  that  the  excej>- 
tion  did  not  apply  to  him  ?  As  a  fact,  God  is  speaking  to 
every  one  of  us  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  food  we  eat,  in 
the  matter  of  exercise,  of  indulgence ;  and,  if  we  have  sense 
enough  to  listen  and  hear,  he  is  telling  you  and  me  in  plainer 
words  than  by  the  message  of  an  angel  or  by  writing  in  a 
book  what  we  must  do  to  be  healthy  and  strong  physically. 
It  is  God  speaking  in  these  natural  laws.  He  is  constantly 
giving  daily  expression  of  his  life  and  thought. 

So,  in  regard  to  mental  culture  and  development,  God  is 
telling  all  the  time  the  conditions  of  mental  development, 
how  we  are  to  find  the  truth,  if  we  are  willing  to  listen  and 
follow.  He  is  telling  in  regard  to  moral  development  in  the 
same  way,  speaking  through  human  experience.  Such  and 
such  courses  of  conduct  mean  injury,  pain,  harm,  death ; 
and  such  and  such  mean  health,  peace,  happiness,  help  for 
others,  life.  Is  there  any  plainer  way  of  telling  it  to  the 
world  than  that?  It  is  unspeakably  plainer  than  as  if  it 
were  written  in  a  book ;  for  the  rules  that  apply  to  the 
Apache  Indian  do  not  apply  to  the  man  in  Boston.  The 
same  principles  apply ;  but  the  Apache  cannot  read  them  as 
well  as  I  can  in  Boston,  so  far  as  thev  concern  me.  Here 
is  practical  and  sufficient  divine  guidance, —  all  the  guidance 
we  need  in  regard  to  health,  morals,  truth-seeking,  spiritual 
culture, —  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  the  God  of  life,  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  who  is  saying  it  every  moment,  night  and 
day,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

Does  he  speak  just  to  me  .^  Yes,  and  just  to  you.  Here 
is  some  duty  that  I  ought  to  perform.  The  moral  nature 
that  he  has  helped  me  to  develop  tells  me  to  do  that,  that 
it  is  the  next  duty  that  awaits  me,  right  here  at  my  hand.  It 
is  God  telling  me  a  good  deal  plainer  than  any  book  could 
tell  what  I  ought  to  do. 

Here  is  a  case  of  need ;  and  I  am  able  to  help  it.     That 
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simple  fact  is  God  speaking  to  me  through  the  power  of 
moral  sympathy  which  he  has  developed  in  my  soul,  telling 
me  to  be  divine  and  to  help. 

Here  is  a  man  with  large  financial  means.  God  speaks  to 
him,  and  says,  Inasmuch  as  you  have  power  to  do  good,  in  so 
far  you  are  responsible. 

There  is  an  obstacle  placed  before  me.  In  this  obstacle 
God  speaks  to  me  a  word  of  patient  waiting  until  the  door 
is  open.  If  the  obstacle  can  ever  be  surmounted,  then  he 
speaks  to  me  a  word  of  courage  and  daring,  and  tells  me  to 
be  brave  and  strong,  and  overcome  it.  And  so  in  every  con- 
dition of  life.  If  pain,  sorrow,  loss,  come  to  me,  he  tells  me, 
through  this  same  intelligent  and  moral  nature  that  he  has 
developed  in  me,  not  to  grow  selfish  and  bitter,  but  to  make 
these  things  stepping-stones  by  means  of  which  I  can  climb 
into  a  higher  and  nobler  life. 

There  is  one  great  practical  truth  concerning  this  which 
I  wish  to  speak  of.  Thousands  of  people  do  not  hear  the 
voice,  or,  if  they  do,  do  not  recognize  it  as  the  voice  of  God. 
They  do  not  read  any  meaning  in  it,  or,  if  they  do,  do  not 
recognize  it  as  a  divine  meaning.  There  are  great  souls  who 
see  divine  meaning  in  every  leaf,  in  every  dust  grain  blow- 
ing in  the  wind.  There  are  others  who  have  not  learned  to 
attach  any  such  significance  to  them.  This  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  in  a  way.  You  know  that  this  faculty  of 
hearing  with  our  natural  ear  depends  on  cultivation.  One 
person's  ear  is  much  more  acute  than  another's ;  but,  if  we 
train  ourselves  to  disregard  noises  and  voices  of  any  kind, 
they  practically  cease  to  exist  for  us.  Take  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  the  city,  where  there  is  the  rattle  of  wheels  on  the 
pavement,  and  all  the  noises  and  roar  of  a  town,  and  let 
him  go  into  the  country,  and  for  the  first  night  or  two  he  will 
not  sleep  because  it  is  so  quiet.  He  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  noises  of  the  town  that  he  needs  them  ;  and  yet 
he  does  not  know  it.  He  does  not  pick  them  out;  and  they 
do  not  disturb  him.  But  let  a  person  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  accustomed  to  live  there  for  years,  hear  a 


noise  not  a  tenth  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  city  man  is 
accustomed,  and  it  would  rouse  him  from  his  sleep  instantly. 
Let  a  person  set  his  alarm  clock  at  a  certain  hour  daily,  and 
the  first  time  it  strikes  he  starts  out  of  his  sleep  at  once. 
But,  if  he  ignores  it  and  does  not  rise,  the  next  morning  he 
will  be  less  startled  by  it ;  and  in  a  little  while  he  will  not 
hear  it.  It '  does  not  wake  him  any  more.  So  we  may 
easily  learn  to  disregard  voices,  so  that  they  have  no  mean- 
ing for  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  train  ourselves  to  a  still  higher 
and  finer  perception.  You  know  that  the  ear  of  a  person 
untrained  musically  does  not  detect  the  difference  between 
certain  notes.  Another  person  can  have  his  ear  trained  so 
that  he  shall  note  any  number  of  distinctions  that  have  no 
existence  for  me.  Yet  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  do  not 
exist  because  I  do  not  hear  them.  There  are  persons  in  India 
who  are  trained  to  select  colors  who  can  distinguish,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  shades  that  would  have  no  meaning  to  the  most 
of  us.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  such  shades  do  not  exist, 
because  we  do  not  see  them.  We  must  recognize  this  differ- 
ence of  ability ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is  something 
that  we  can  cultivate.  There  are  men,  like  Jesus  and  men 
of  his  type,  the  great  spiritual  men  of  the  world,  who  hear 
the  voice  of  God  where  it  is  only  noise  and  confusion  to  us. 
If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  notice  it,  to  listen  and  to  obey, 
then  we  grow  sensitive,  grow  capable  of  hearing  more  and 
more  of  the  divine.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  go 
through  the  world,  and  recognize  no  divinity,  although  it  is 
there.     Lowell  says, — 

"  Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot 
We  Sinais  climb,  and  know  it  not." 

Lowell  saw  poems  where  we  see  only  stone  walls  and  trees 
and  a  brook  running  through  a  meadow.  The  poems  are 
there,  whether  we  see  them  or  not.  The  Infinite  is  there. 
He  is  in  all  our  human  lives.  We  need  only  train  ourselves 
to  listen,  and  to  notice  when  he  speaks, —  not  accustom  our- 
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selves  to  disregard  it  until  it  seems  to  us  to  become  non- 
existent, but  notice,  listen,  follow,  obey, —  and  we  shall  come 
to  live  as  in  the  very  joyous  presence-chamber  of  our  Father 
and  our  God. 

We  thank  Thee,  Oh  God,  that  Thou  hast  never  been 
silent  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  but  that  Thou  dost 
speak  to  us.  Thy  children,  always,  and  that  he  that  hath  ears 
may  hear.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  gpreat  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  very  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
01  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  critic 
cal  judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
aui  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edwako  a.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  children  are  constantiv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  readine  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  litllej^ainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
briet  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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TRIFLES. 


One  of  the  commonest  figures  under  which  has  been  set 
forth  this  life  course  of  ours  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a  journey, 
as  a  road  which  we  travel.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  in 
this  way,  because  it  is  so  apt,  so  fitting  an  illustration.  It 
is  a  journey ;  and  all  of  us  perforce,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
are  out  on  this  highway.  We  do  not  know  very  certainly 
where  it  began  or  when.  We  do  not  know  very  certainly 
where  it  ends  or  how ;  but,  for  better,  for  worse,  we  are  here. 
The  little  child  carried  in  its  mother's  arms  is  on  this 
road.  The  mother  herself,  travelling  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year,  the  little  children,  eager  and  full  of  play,  or  wearied, 
troubled,  and  tired,  are  part  of  the  band.  The  old  people, 
who  remember  and  talk  about  the  beginnings  so  far  off,  and 
who  feel  that  for  them  the  end  is  very  near, —  they  also  are 
travelling  along  this  road.  And  there  are  none  of  us  so  rich, 
none  of  us  so  strong,  none  of  us  so  wise,  but  that  some  time 
or  other  we  need  help  by  the  way.  We  get  tired,  and  wish 
to  sit  down  and  rest.  We  get  discouraged ;  and  we  look 
round  to  see  if  there  is  some  one  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer. 
There  are  parts  of  the  road  that  are  dusty,  and  the  sun 
shines  straight  down  ;  and  we  are  faint,  and  almost  fall  out 
by  the  wayside.  And  there  are  other  places  where  there 
is  grateful  shade,  and  seats  prepared  for  temporary  rest. 
There  are  places  where  the  road  winds  through  desolate 
forests,  jungles  where  the  sun  is  shut  out,  where  we  are  fear- 
ful because  we  seem  in  strangely  unaccustomed  places. 
Now  and  then  there  are  obstacles  that  seem  as  though  we 
could  not  surmount ;  and  we  need  a  helping  hand  to  give  us 
a  lift.     Now  and  then  there  are  steep,  rugged  hills  to  climb ; 


and  we  can  go  all  the  better  if  we  have  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  some  one  by  our  side.  All  the  incidents  of  a 
journey  are  paralleled  in  a  thousand  ways  in  this  life  journey 
of  ours.  So  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  do  no  more 
profitable  thing  this  year  than  out  of  the  many  experiences 
of  the  earnestly  prolonged  thought  of  a  lifetime  —  now  not 
very  short —  to  do  what  I  can  to  suggest  hopes  and  comforts 
and  sources  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  as  help  by 
the  way.  In  previous  years  I  have  dealt  sometimes  with 
more  theoretical,  more  intellectual  problems  than  these,  not 
unpractical,  however ;  but,  by  way  of  sharp  contrast,  I  turn 
from  these  this  winter,  and  shall  treat  the  commonest, 
simplest  themes  of  our  every-day  human  life. 

This  morning  I  speak  of  "  Trifles."  I  do  it  because  so 
many  of  us,  perhaps  all  of  us,  at  some  time,  if  not  always, 
have  the  feeling  that  the  great  staples  of  which  life  is  com- 
posed are  trifles.  They  seem  to  us  petty,  small,  common- 
place, of  no  importance.  How  many  people  I  have  met  who 
have  given  me  to  understand  that,  if  God  had  only  asked 
some  great  task  of  them,  they  would  have  entered  upon  it 
with  enthusiasm  !  But  it  does  not  seem  worth  their  while  to 
do  patiently  and  faithfully  and  well  the  little  drudgeries,  the 
trifling  things  that  make  up  their  lives.  How  many  people 
there  are  who,  if  what  they  regard  as  some  great  sorrow 
faces  them,  will  rise  to  it,  and  meet  it  grandly,  particularly  if 
there  be  lookers-on  to  observe  the  heroism  !  But  how  many 
people  there  are  who,  just  because  the  griefs  are  little  sting- 
ing gnats  of  worry  and  care,  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  bear  them  patiently  and  nobly  !  How  many  people  would 
resist  a  great  temptation  who  succumb  to  little  ones  !  How 
■many  of  us  there  are  that  look  upon  our  lives  as  just  trifling 
things !  It  is  the  same  little  routine,  the  same  monotony. 
The  mother,  for  example,  gets  up  in  the  morning,  and  looks 
after  the  children,  sees  that  the  servants  take  care  of  the 
house,  does  the  marketing,  provides  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  home,  goes  out  on  some  little  errand  of  shopping, 
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makes  a  little  society  call,  does  the  same  thing  the  next  day 
and  the  next,  until  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  do  it  at 
all.  It  does  not  seem  of  any  importance  as  to  whether  it  is 
done  well  or  ill.  How  many  men  get  up  in  the  morning,  go 
to  their  office,  open  their  letters,  attend  to  the  little  matters 
of  the  day,  if  their  business  is  a  commonplace  business,  go 
home  at  night,  and  feel  that  life  is  just  one  hard  grind,  just 
one  little  commonplace  round  of  things  that  do  not  amount 
to  much,  after  all !  So  we  come  to  feel,  first  or  last,  that  the 
whole  of  life  just  consists  of  these  trifling  things.  There  is 
so  little  to  inspire,  so  little  to  lead  us  up,  so  little  to  give 
dignity,  purpose,  meaning,  grandeur,  to  this  common  dusty 
pathway  of  life  that  we  tread. 

I  wish,  then,  this  morning  to  turn  the  matter  round  a  little, 
and  look  at  the  things  that  we  regard  as  trivial,  to  see 
whether  they  are  important  or  not.  The  lives  of  the  most 
of  us  must  be,  for  better  or  worse,  made  up  of  trifles ;  that 
we  may  settle  for  good  and  all.  The  great  men  of  the 
world,  as  we  regard  them,  are  very  few, —  always  have  been, 
always  will  be.  The  most  of  us  are  not  likely  to  climb  out 
of  the  commonplace  obscurity  of  our  surroundings.  Except 
for  the  little  circle  of  our  own  friends,  with  whom  we  are 
specially  associated,  it  would  not  make  any  great  diff"erence 
if  we  stepped  out.  And,  when  we  do  step  out,  only  a  few 
people  will  long  remember  that  we  have  ever  been  here. 
The  same  thing  applies  even  to  those  who  think  themselves 
great.  Look  back  over  the  history  of  the  world  that  has 
been  occupied  by  humanity  for  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand years,  and  count  off  the  names  of  those  people  who  are 
generally  familiar  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  How  few  people 
can  be  great ! 

If  our  lives  are  to  mean  anything  to  us,  then  it  must  be 
apart  from  this  question  of  our  being  what  we  call  great. 
For,  if  we  can  find  meaning  in  our  lives  nowhere  else,  then 
they  are  emptied  of  meaning  altogether. 

Let  us  turn  then,  and  note  the  trifles,  as  we  think  them,  of 
the  world.     In  the  first  place,  I   wish  to  call  your  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  those  things  that  we  look  on  in  this  way  are 
unspeakably  more  important  than  the  exceptional,  the  strik- 
ing, the  remarkable  things  of  life. 

Take  the  common  pebbles  of  the  street,  that  we  trod 
under  foot  as  we  came  to  church  this  morning, —  the  pebbles 
that  are  ground  up  to  make  the  material  with  which  we 
macadamize  our  roads.  These  are  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portant than  lapis-lazuli  or  all  the  precious  stones  of  the 
world.  We  could  spare  all  the  rubies  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  could  spare  the  pebble-stones.  Then  look  at  the 
granite,  which  is  the  underlying  basis,  the  foundation,  of  the 
earth.  We  think  of  that  as  common,  cheap,  worthless  stone. 
But  we  could  spare  all  the  diamonds  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  could  spare  the  granite.  The  commonplace  lowlands,  the 
valleys,  the  river  bottoms,  are  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  or  the  Rockies. 
These  little  commonplace  valleys  where  people  live,  and 
where  the  ordinary  products  of  the  earth  are  raised, —  these 
are  the  things  that  are  of  importance.  The  little  brooks 
that  trickle  down  the  hillside  and  run  through  the  valleys 
are  of  a  thousand  times  more  use  than  the  thunderous  mag- 
nificence of  Niagara.  We  would  exchange  that  for  these  a 
thousand  times  over.  And  so  in  every  department  of  the 
earth  that  you  choose  to  investigate  you  shall  find  the  same 
thing  true.  The  iron  of  which  the  rails  of  our  great  national 
highways  are  constructed  is  much  more  important  than 
masses  of  gold.  We  could  get  along  without  gold  ;  but  civili- 
zation could  not  last  a  year  without  iron.  It  is  the  trifling 
things,  the  commonplace  things,  of  the  world  that  are  impor- 
tant, that  are  the  things  on  which  civilization  bases  itself. 

Turn  to  another  phase  :  Wherein  resides  the  beauty  of  the 
world  ?  Is  it  in  the  strange,  the  startling,  the  exceptional 
thing  ?  The  beauty  of  the  world  depends  more  on  the  grass- 
blades  than  it  does  on  the  California  big  trees.  The  beauty 
of  the  world  resides  in  every  ray  of  common  sunshine,  the 
ordinary  rising  of  the  sun  and  its  setting.  This  ordinary  white 
light  of  every  day  has  entangled   in  its  rays  all   the  secrets 


of  all  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Take  a  lovely  landscape, — 
what'is  it  composed  of  ?  A  little  earth,  a  few  acres  covered 
with  grass  of  the  commonest  kind,  a  few  common  trees, 
such  as  we  have  been  familiar  with  all  our  lives,  a  little 
pond  of  water,  some  blue  sky  above  it,  a  cloud  floating  in 
the  blue, —  here  you  have  all  the  elements  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous landscapes  that  have  ever  been  copied  by  painters. 
And,  when  these  painters  have  finished  their  magnificent 
works  of  art,  what  have  they  done  except  to  give  us  the 
common  thing  which  we  can  see  everywhere  simply  by  open- 
ing our  eyes  ? 

Once  more.  The  wonder,  the  mystery  of  the  world, — 
where  is  that  ?  In  the  common  things  all  about  us.  People 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  stories  of  broken  laws,  of 
miraculous  interference.  They  think  that,  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  bush  burning  and  unconsumed  that  is  said  to 
have  been  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  they,  indeed, 
would  have  taken  their  shoes  from  off  their  feet  because  the 
place  was  holy  ground.  But  there  is  not  nearly  as  much 
wonder  in  that  as  there  is  in  the  unfolding  of  the  bud  in 
spring,  as  there  is  in  the  changing  glories  of  the  hillsides  in 
October.  If  some  one  will  explain  to  me  how  certain  gases 
and  particles  of  earth  succeed  in  climbing  up  into  the  sun- 
light and  bursting  out  into  a  blade  of  grass  colored  beauti- 
fully with  green,  then  I  will  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  which 
they  have  ever  dreamed.  The  wonders  of  life  are  right  here. 
What  seems  wonderful  to  us  is  merely  that  to  which  we  are 
not  accustomed.  All  the  world  went  into  ecstasies  of  won- 
der over  the  discovery  of  the  telephone.  We  have  got  so 
accustomed  to  it  now  that  we  only  grumble  if  it  takes  us  two 
or  three  minutes  of  our  precious  time  to  connect  ourselves 
with  New  York  or  Chicago.  We  have  got  accustomed  to  it; 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to  us.  And  yet  the  telephone 
is  not  nearly  as  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking 
here  this  morning,  and  that  you  are  listening,  and  hearing, 
and  understanding  what  I  say.  Think  for  a  moment! 
Using  the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  the   teeth,   the  lips,  the 
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tongue,  I  give  shape  in  some  way  to  this  commonplace  air 
that  is  all  round  us.  I  do  not  know  how  I  do  it,  nor  does 
any  one  else  in  the  world  know  how.  When  I  have  done 
that,  I  have  simply  started  certain  vibrations  in  the  air. 
These  vibrations  are  not  sound.  I  might  shout  for  years, 
and,  if  there  were  no  ears,  there  would  be  no  sound.  There 
would  be  only  the  vibrations  of  air.  These  vibrations  strike 
the  tympanum  of  your  ear,  set  in  motion  certain  nerves,  and 
somewhere  up  in  this  wonderful  brain,  by  what  we  call  the 
soul,  these  vibrations  become  sound,  and  these  sounds  mean 
thoughts.     There  is  the  marvel  of  it. 

I  take  a  pen,  and  scratch  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  and 
a  thousand  miles  away,  when  it  reaches  there,  somebody's 
heart  breaks  with  the  news  that  that  mark  conveys,  or  some- 
body is  glad,  and  the  eyes  gleam  with  joy.  Marvels  ?  Yet 
these  marvels  are  in  the  common  things  of  life. 

But  turn  from  that.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
building  human  character,  it  is  the  trifling  words,  the  trifling 
thoughts,  the  trifling  acts  of  every  day,  that  make  human 
character.  I  came,  not  long  ago,  across  a  little  story  of 
Lincoln  which  illustrates  what  I  mean.  Before  I  give  it, 
let  me  recall  to  your  memory  that  the  one  thing  that  placed 
Lincoln  in  charge  of  the  destinies  of  this  nation  at  the 
critical  period  of  its  history  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
earned,  wherever  he  was  known,  the  title  of  "  Honest  Abe." 
Douglas  could  outglitter  him  in  brilliancy  with  the  crowd ; 
but  Douglas  could  not  be  trusted  except  for  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  he  would  do  whatever  was  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. But  every  one  knew  that  Lincoln  would  do  what  he 
thought  was  rights  no  matter  whose  advantage  it  was  for. 
And  it  was  little  things  like  this  that  gave  him  that  reputa- 
tion. When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  occupied  for  a  time 
the  position  of  postmaster  in  a  tiny  place  where  there  was 
not  business  enough  to  keep  the  office  going,  and  its  aff^airs 
were  wound  up.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  no  railroads, 
no  express  companies  in  those  days.  Lincoln  had  the  frac- 
tion of  a  dollar  —  a  few  cents  —  left  over  to  the  credit  of 


the  government, —  a  trifling  affair.  Did  he  spend  the  money  ? 
Did  he  use  it  for  himself  ?  No.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  get  into  communication  with  Washington,  he  sent  the 
money  there, —  the  identical  little  pieces  of  silver  and  cop- 
per that  belonged  to  the  government,  which  he  had  kept  all 
these  years.  A  trifle  ?  Yes,  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  trifle  that 
told  the  story  of  the  man's  integrity,  so  that  the  whole  na- 
tion felt  perfectly  sure  that,  when  they  gave  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  into  his  hands,  he  would  be  honest  with  them  as 
he  was  with  the  little  things.  This  is  what  tells  in  the  mat- 
ter of  character. 

A  man  who  once  for  some  years  occupied  a  seat  in  one 
of  these  pews  has  become  conspicuous  recently.  His  name 
and  his  deed  have  got  into  the  papers.  What  is  the  story  ? 
Simply  that,  after  having  failed  sixteen  years  ago,  he  has 
paid  up  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  including  interest,  that  he  owed,  although 
under  no  legal  necessity  for  so  doing.  Being  able  to  do  it, 
as  a  good  many  others  are  not,  he  simply  paid  his  honest 
debts.     This  tells  a  story  of  character. 

Down  on  School  Street,  the  other  day,  a  poor  Italian  took 
a  two  and  a  half  dollar  gold  piece  in  mistake  for  a  cent. 
What  did  he  do?  Hide  it  away?  No?  He  wrapped  it  up 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  where  he  could  give  it  to  the 
man  who  had  made  the  mistake ;  and,  when  he  came  for  it, 
there  it  was  waiting.  A  trifle  ?  Any  of  us  would  trade  with 
that  man  hereafter,  because  this  tells  the  story  of  character, 
the  stuff  of  which  the  man  is  made.  When  you  can  break 
off  a  little  fragment  of  a  man's  character,  and  find  it  firm 
and  solid,  you  feel  that,  if  he  is  made  of  material  like  that, 
he  can  be  trusted.  You  have  confidence  in  that  kind  of 
stuff ;  and  you  can  build  on  him.  These  may  be  trifles ;  but 
they  make  character. 

And,  when  you  come  to  temptation,  it  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  no  man  ever  committed  a  great  crime  as  the  first 
wrong  that  he  ever  did.  They  get  used  to  it  before  they 
commit  great  crimes  by  committing  a  million  little  ones. 
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What  makes  the  fall  of  the  avalanche  ?  It  does  not  come 
thundering  down  the  mountain  the  first  day  that  the  snow 
ceases  falling.  It  hangs  there ;  and  the  sun  shines  on  it 
to-day  and  the  rain  falls  on  it  to-morrow,  and  it  freezes  a 
little  and  thaws  a  little,  and  by  and  by,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  least  little  thing  affects  it,  and  it  thunders  down 
the  valley.  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Rigi  last  summer,  and 
looked  where  a  landslide  had  taken  place  a  few  years  ago, 
burying  four  villages  and  hundreds  of  people,  and  half-fill- 
ing up  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  was  years  in  getting  ready 
for  that  fall ;  but  it  was  commonplace  influences  that  worked 
on  it,  preparing  for  the  terrible  result. 

So  with  the  good  things  done  in  the  world.  I  read  as  the 
lesson  this  morning  Jesus'  estimate  in  this  matter  in  that 
great  solemn  scene  that  he  pictures  of  the  division  of  the 
good  from  the  bad  on  the  day  of  judgment  in  which  all  the 
Jews  believed.  Note  how  slight  are  the  things  that  sepa- 
rate between  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  What  are  they? 
Why,  simply  a  little  kindness  here,  a  cup  of  water  there,  a 
garment  given  to  somebody  that  is  cold,  a  little  bread  to 
some  one  who  is  hungry.  It  is  the  little  commonplace 
things  of  life  that  make  goodness  and  that  make  badness ; 
and  it  is  these  that  made  Jesus  what  he  was.  When  we 
think  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  him.  As  stupendous 
miracles  were  attributed  to  a  great  many  men  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  we  do  not  think  of  these  men  as  compara- 
ble for  a  moment  with  Jesus.  What  was  it  in  Jesus  that  set 
him  in  the  forefront  of  the  world  ?  It  was  not  his  self-seek- 
ing; for  it  is  written  he  miade  himself  of  no  reputation.  It 
was  because  he  went  about  doing  good.  It  was  the  kind 
word  to  the  woman  taken  in  the  midst  of  her  sin,  the 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  publican,  the  help  to  the  outcast 
and  the  wandering,  the  words  of  cheer,  of  guidance,  of  ten- 
derness, of  pity,  of  help, —  the  commonest  of  commonplace 
virtues, —  these  made  such  a  man  of  him  that  the  world  has 
made  him  a  god  ! 
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We  think  these  little  things  are  of  no  account.  We  some- 
times hardly  take  the  trouble  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  because 
it  seems  so  slight  that  it  is  not  worth  while.  I  remember 
one  incident,  which  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  telling, 
because  it  touched  me  so  at  the  time,  and  has  stayed  with 
me  so  ever  since.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the 
man  :  I  do  not  even  remember  his  name  ;  but  it  touched  my 
heart.  When  I  was  a  minister  in  a  Western  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  I  was  sent  for  one  day  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  little  child.  I  went  up  to  the  house.  It 
was  a  poor  little  board  -cabin,  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a 
house.  The  man  was  as  poor  as  poor  could  be.  His  wife 
was  sick,  and  not  even  able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  own 
little  child.  There  was  not  one  single  neighbor.  He  had 
not  even  one  friend  to  come  to  him  to  be  his  companion  in 
that  hour.  He  and  his  little  boy  had  made  the  coffin  for  the 
baby  themselves.  They  wheeled  it  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
cemetery,  which  was  not  far  away.  We  three  were  all, 
except  that  God  looked  down  out  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
skies  I  ever  saw,  and  the  sunshine  glinted  and  glimmered 
on  the  great  river  as  it  swept  by  to  the  sea,  and  the  light  fell 
in  little  flecks  through  the  trees  on  the  hill-slope  that  led 
down  to  the  river  bank.  We  had  our  little  service  ;  and  we 
went  home  together.  I  supposed  that  was  all.  The  entire 
wealth  of  that  man,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  in  a  flock  of  hens 
and  chickens.  I  expected  no  return,  no  thanks.  The  next  day 
there  came  to  me  a  present  of  such  as  he  had,  dressed  and 
ready  for  the  table  ;  and  I  looked  upon  this  gift  as  the  rich- 
est return  for  such  a  service  that  I  ever  received.  I  have 
always  associated  it  in  my  mind  with  that  scene  in  the 
treasury  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  poor  widow  came,  after  the 
rich  people  had  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  and  put  in  two 
mites  that  make  a  farthing.  It  was  all  her  living,  as  Jesus 
said,  who  was  looking  on ;  and  he  added,  "  Wherever  this 
gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  this  that  she  hath 
done  shall  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

It  is  these  things,  these  little  things,  that  make  life  for 
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good  or  for  bad.  Take  your  own  daily  happiness.  One 
man  goes  out  of  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  raining. 
He  thinks  simply  of  his  own  personal  inconvenience,  and 
that  it  is  spoiling  the  blacking  on  his  boots.  Another  one 
thinks  of  the  marvel,  the  wonder,  the  beauty,  enclosed  in  a 
raindrop ;  and,  musing  on  these  things  and  the  changes 
and  beauties  even  of  the  grayest  sky,  he  is  walking  in  God's 
paradise.  It  is  little  things  like  that,  one  way  or  the  other, 
that  make  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  A  little  word,  a 
hand-clasp,  may  brighten  one's  life. 

Pardon  me  for  relating  another  personal  incident.  How 
well  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  barefooted  boy  in  a  small 
town  down  in  Maine,  the  first  man  who  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  stop  on  the  street,  and  shake  hands  with  me,  — 
the  very  first  who  ever  shook  hands  with  me  in  my  life  !  I 
can  see  where  we  stood.  I  can  see  his  figure  as  though 
photographed  on  my  brain, —  the  smile,  the  kindliness  on  his 
face ;  and  I  remember  him,  and  shall  remember  him  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life.  It  gave  me  a  new  sensation  of  dignity 
and  manliness  that  a  man  should  stop  and  shake  hands  with 
me.  It  helped  to  make  a  man  of  me.  And  the  same  thing 
can  help  to  make  a  man  of  a  hundred  thousand  poor  ragged 
boys  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to-day. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject.  We  talk  about  the  great 
generals  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  General  Grant,  for  example,  never  asked  for  a  place  in 
his  life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  and  offered  him  his  services,  and  asked  him 
to  put  him  anywhere  or  give  him  anything  he  pleased  to  do. 
He  never  asked  for  promotion.  By  his  own  ability  he  rose 
constantly ;  but  what  would  have  become  of  the  greatness  of 
Grant,  or  what  would  he  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
faithfulness,  the  devotion,  the  enthusiasm,  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  common  boys  in  blue  ?  Those  who 
won  were  not  Grant  alone,  not  Sherman  alone.     It  is  the 

elity,  the  faithfulness,  a  thousand  times  repealed,  that  wins 
battle.     There  are  times  even  when  success  may  turn 
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upon  the  faithfulness  of  one  commonplace  person,  when  the 
battle  may  depend  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  whole  regiment, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  men  to  see  that  it  is  important  that 
they  should  do  their  duty  and  stand  their  ground.  I 
learned  an  incident  the  other  day  which  illustrates  this. 

I  lectured  in  Brockton;  and  I  spent  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  band  in  Sherman's  army. 
Sherman,  as  you  will  remember,  was  sent,  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  up  towards  Knoxville,  where  Burnside  was 
beleaguered  and  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Sherman  was 
sent  to  relieve  him.  The  roads  up  those  Tennessee  moun- 
tains were  constructed  of  flint  stone ;  and  before  they  had 
climbed  up  half-way  five  thousand  men  were  barefooted. 
Every  step  meant  blood.  Sherman  was  at  his  wits*  end. 
Who  could  help  him  ?  Thereupon  the  commander  of  this 
man,  at  whose  house  I  stopped,  who  had  rendered  some  sig- 
nificant service  for  his  general,  and  who  had  thus  been 
found  to  be  acute  and  intelligent,  was  asked  by  Sherman  if 
he  knew  of  any  one  who  could  do  anything  for  the  soldiers. 
He  said,  '*  Yes  :  I  have  a  man  who  can  do  anything^  "  Send 
him  to  me,"  said  Sherman.  So  this  man  was  ordered  to 
appear  at  headquarters,  he  did  not  know  for  what.  When 
he  got  there,  the  general  said :  "  I  have  five  thousand  men 
barefooted.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me }  I  cannot  move 
the  army.  All  that  I  can  give  you  is  plenty  of  raw  hides." 
An  inspiration  came  to  the  man.  He  cut  out  a  pattern,  the 
general  put  at  his  service  a  thousand  men,  and  the  next 
afternoon  the  men  were  shod  and  ready  to  march.  It  was 
the  intelligence,  the  common  ability,  the  shrewdness,  the 
quickness,  of  the  common  soldier,  that  made  the  success  of 
the  armies,  and  won  the  great  victories  of  our  war. 

Come  to  another  department  of  human  life.  Take  the 
great  artists  of  the  world,  the  musicians,  the  sculptors,  the 
writers, — of  what  account  are  they?  What  do  they  write 
for  ?  Their  books,  their  pictures,  their  symphonies,  would  be 
of  no  worth  at  all,  except  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  can  understand  and  be  benefited, —  the  millions  of  the 


common  people  of  the  world.  Here  they  find  their  reason. 
Here  they  find  the  inspiration  that  creates  them.  Here  they 
find  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  created.  How  many 
mothers  are  there  who  rise  in  the  morning,  and,  with  the 
little  baby  in  their  arms,  think  their  lives  are  poor  common- 
place drudgery  ?  The  little  child  cries,  frets,  is  not  quite 
well ;  and  the  mother  is  so  weary  of  it  all.  Yes :  the  mother 
and  her  child,  the  commonest  sight  on  earth.  But  Raphael 
pictures  the  commonest  sight  in  the  world ;  and  the  whole 
world,  from  that  day  to  this,  is  on  its  knees  in  the  presence 
of  the  Madonna.  So  Rembrandt  sees  the  Burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  starting  out  to  protect  the  town  ;  and  we  have 
the  famous  "  Night  Watch."  All  the  great  pictures,  the 
great  statues,  the  marvellous  things  of  the  world,  were  made 
out  of  the  commonplace,  the  simplest  trifles,  of  which  we 
get  so  weary,  because  we  think  they  are  of  so  little  account. 
Take  this  town  of  Boston,  take  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Where  is  the  hope  that  we  cherish  for  their  future  ?  What 
makes  the  great  nation  ?  It  is  not  necessarily  its  great 
men.  The  great  men  would  be  of  very  little  service  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sinew,  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Yesterday,  in  Boston,  carpenters  labored 
hour  after  hour,  planing  boards,  joining  them  properly,  driv- 
ing nails  truly,  so  that  they  would  hold, —  doing  the  com- 
monest work  in  the  world.  Blacksmiths  were  at  work  at 
their  anvils,  striking  firm,  true  blows,  shaping  the  rough  ma- 
terial into  articles  of  use.  Clerks  by  the  thousand  sat  at 
their  desks,  added  up  endless  columns  of  figures  correctly, 
sold  cloth,  and  measured  it  off  honestly.  It  is  the  common- 
place people  who  do  these  commonplace  things,  and  who  do 
them  well,  that  make  the  stability,  the  glory,  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  that  make  the  stability  and  glory  and  constitute 
the  hope  of  our  republic.  Only  these  trifles,  well  done, 
faithfully  regarded,  have  power  enough  to  save  us.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  wealth,  of  growth,  of  expansion.  It  is  these 
which  constitute  all  the  wonder,  the  beauty,  the  goodness, 
of  human  life.     If  ever  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  on  earth, 
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what  will  it  be  ?  It  will  be  the  time  when  every  man  is  hon- 
est, when  every  man  tells  the  truth,  when  every  man  deals 
fairly  with  his  neighbor,  when  every  man  speaks  kindly, 
when  every  man  is  ready  to  help,  when  every  man  is  ready 
to  do  the  trifling  things  of  every  day  as  he  would  like  to 
have  them  done.  That  will  be  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  we 
can  dream  of  nothing  higher  or  finer. 

So  here  we  are  out  on  this  common  roadway.  It  is  dusty. 
We  get  tired.  The  common  sun  beats  on  us ;  and  the  com- 
mon rain  pelts  us  and  chills  us.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  where  this  road  starts.  We  do  not  know  as 
certainly  as  we  would  like  where  it  ends.  But  we  believe 
that  every  step,  faithfully  taken,  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
glory  and  beauty,  the  peace,  the  joy,  that  we  think  of  as 
characteristic  of  that  country  where  the  sun  shall  never  go 
down,  that  country  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing, that  country  where  there  shall  be  no  more  pain,  be- 
cause evil  things  are  passed  away. 


Father,  let  us  be  true  in  the  trifling  things  of  life.  Let  us 
know  that  out  of  these  little  things  great  and  fair  things  are 
born,  and  that  it  is  the  faithfulness  in  the  little  that  rises  on 
call  into  the  sublime  and  the  grand.  And  so  may  we  learn 
to  walk  our  commonplace  way  with  Thee.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gires  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satis&tction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  sapplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  laxge  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  tnciuirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whidi  at  first  sipit  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat 
echism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hortom. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  children  are  constantly  askine  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  reading  ana  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stadv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
Iniet  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
■object. 

The  Est  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infont  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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MOTIVES. 


I  SUPPOSE  all  of  us  would  feel  sure,  before  stopping  to 
think  about  it,  that  we  understood  precisely  what  a  motive 
is ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  look  a  little  carefully, 
and  note  the  significance  of  the  word.  A  motive  as  applied 
to  human  conduct  is,  of  course,  that  which  moves  a  person, — 
moves  him  to  think  something,  moves  him  to  believe  some- 
thing, moves  him  to  feel  in  a  certain  way,  moves  him  to  do 
a  certain  thing  instead  of  a  certain  other  thing.  But  pre- 
cisely what  is  this  that  moves  a  person  ?  Is  it  an  external 
thing  ?  Is  it  a  man's  conditions  or  circumstances  ?  If  we 
stop  to  think  a  moment,  we  shall  note  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  certain  situation  which  would  move  one  person  in  one 
direction  would  move  another  person  in  another  direction. 
That  which  is  a  temptation  to  one  man,  so  far  from  being  a 
temptation  to  another,  may  even  repel  him.  That  which  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  high  thought  and  high  conduct  on 
the  part  of  one  man  may  be  no  inducement  at  all  to  another. 
There  must  be,  then,  some  inner  state  or  condition  to  which 
the  outer  condition  is  a  persuasive  appeal  before  this  outer 
condition  can  be  what  we  call  a  motive  to  a  certain  course  of 
conduct.  It  takes,  then,  at  least  these  two,  —  the  inner  feel- 
ing, tendency,  and  the  outer  circumstance.  These  combined 
lead  people  this  way  or  that,  according  to  what  the  circum- 
stances are,  and,  more  important  yet,  according  to  what  they 
are. 

Mental  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  tell  us  that  men 
are  inevitably  led  by  the  strongest  motive. .  That  is,  you 
place  before  any  person  two  or  three  alternatives,  and  there 
straightway  ensues   a  balance  —  an    uneven    balance  —  of 


feelings  and  thoughts  and  wishes ;  and  by  and  by,  when  the 
person  decides  upon  a  particular  course,  he  does  it  because 
on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  he  prefers  that.  And  that 
fact  determines  that  in  his  case  the  strongest  motive  was 
the  one  that  led  him  that  way.  So  I  suppose  it  is  true  that 
we  are  subject  to  the  strongest  motives,  no  matter  where  we 
are,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be.  We  inevi- 
tably gravitate  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  motive ;  that 
is,  that  which  is  the  strongest  motive  for  us,  however  weak 
it  may  be  to  some  one  else.  But  this  depends  upon  what 
the  outward  inducement  is  and  upon  what  we  are. 

The  question  comes  up,  then, —  and  an  important  one  it  is, 
—  as  to  whether  we  are  the  victims  of  the  strongest  motive. 
If  a  person,  inevitably,  being  circumstanced  as  he  is  and 
being  what  he  is,  chooses  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  is  he 
only  a  helpless,  drifting  body  on  the  surface  of  this  stream 
of  tendency  ?  At  first  sight  it  would  look  like  it ;  and  there 
are  persons  who,  in  view  of  this  reasoning,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  we  are  helpless  victims  of  those  conditions  inher- 
ited from  the  past,  which  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and  to 
those  conditions  in  which  we  happen  to  find  ourselves  at  any 
particular  time.  But  it  is  important  for  our  sanity  and  for 
our  character  as  well  that  we  take  note  of  another  fact.  We 
are  able  to  look  before  and  after.  We  are  able  to  consider 
-carefully  the  conditions.  We  are  able  to  consider  and 
reconsider  before  we  commit  ourselves  definitely  to  action. 
We  are  able  to  look  at  this  motive  and  that  motive ;  to  con- 
sider as  to  whether  following  this  course  of  action  is  going 
to  be  for  our  welfare,  for  our  happiness,  not  merely  for  the 
minute,  but  during  the  weeks  and  the  months  and  the  years, — 
and  not  merely  whether  it  is  going  to  be  for  our  benefit,  but 
as  to  how  it  is  going  to  affect  other  people ;  as  to  whether  it 
is  going  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  closely  associated  with  us ;  as  to  whether  its 
influences  are  likely  to  reach  out  beyond  these,  and  affect  the 
general  welfare.  For  we  must  not,  in  a  mock  humility, 
underestimate  the  power  that  goes  along  with  any  slightest 
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action  of  ours  that  in  any  way  touches  the  life  of  another. 
We  know  that,  if  we  drop  the  tiniest  pebble  into  a  lake,  the 
whole  lake,  whether  we  can  trace  the  wave  motion  or  not,  is 
changed.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into  the  Atlantic,  Europe 
feels  it,  in  however  slight  degree.  Scientific  men  tell  us  that 
a  word  spoken  ten  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  competent  intel- 
ligence, might  be  traced  to-day.  I  stamp  my  foot,  and  it 
seems  a  very  slight  thing  for  me  to  do ;  but  the  earth  feels  it 
clear  to  China.  We  are,  then,  so  bound  up,  not  only  with 
the  close  circle  of  those  immediately  about  us,  but  with  the 
entire  community  and  the  race,  that  we  have  no  right,  even 
in  thought,  to  isolate  ourselves,  and  consider  whether  we  will 
simply  do  as  we  please.  We  have,  then,  this  power  to  con- 
sider and  reconsider,  to  look  at  the  proposed  course  of 
t^iought  or  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  widest  reason.  By 
this  process  the  larger,  the  higher,  the  finer  thing  may 
become,  through  our  conscious  action,  the  very  dominant 
motive.  We  are  not,  therefore,  victims  of  immediate  im- 
pressions or  of  first-hand  circumstances. 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  a  little  notice.  Are  we  excus- 
able for  foolish,  for  inconsiderate,  for  harmful  actions  or 
words  merely  because  our  motives  were  good  ?  How  many 
times,  after  we  have  worked  some  mischief,  do  we  excuse 
ourselves  by  saying  that  we  meant  well  or  that  we  meant  no 
harm  by  it !  The  newspapers  from  day  to  day  are  full  of 
accounts  of  accidents  which  are  the  results  of  pure,  sheer 
carelessness ;  and  the  constant  excuse  is  that  one  did  not 
know  that  he  was  going  to  do  it, —  did  not  know  that  the  gun 
was  loaded,  that  this  thing  or  the  other  would  happen.  We 
go  to  a  friend,  and  in  confidence  repeat  something  to  that 
friend's  disadvantage  which  we  have  heard  from  somebody 
else  ;  and  they  who  ought  to  be  friends  and  coworkers  are, 
perhaps,  alienated,  and  become  bitter  enemies  for  life.  Is 
it  excuse  for  us  to  say  that  we  meant  well,  that  we  did  not 
expect  any  such  serious  result  as  that  ?  We  repeat  a  slander 
about  somebody  without  waiting  to  know  whether  it  is  true  ; 
and  it  starts  on  the  wings  of  speed,  so  that  the  truth,  if  this 


be  a  lie,  may  never  be  able  to  overtake  it.    We  meant  well 
or  we  did  not  mean  ill.    Are  we,  therefore,  excusable  ? 

Carry  it  a  step  further.  Suppose  that  I  know  a  certain 
evil  thing  is  true  about  another  person,  there  is  a  question 
even  then  as  to  whether  I  shall  repeat  it.  If  I  repeat  it,  it 
may  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  person.  Possibly  the  person 
did  it  thoughtlessly,  and  wishes  instantly  to  repair  the  injury ; 
and,  if  I  keep  still  about  it,  he  may  be  able  to  repair  it.  By 
repeating  it,  I  not  only  injure  other  people,  but  I  may  block 
the  way  of  this  person's  repentance  and  return  by  creating  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  recupera- 
tion. I  have  a  few  friends  —  I  will  not  say  how  large  the 
number  is  —  whom  I  have  never  heard,  under  any  circum- 
stances, speak  one  single  word  against  any  human  being.  I 
have  been  in  their  presence  time  and  again  when  some  one 
else  began  to  speak  against  somebody,  when  the  question 
flashed  always  out :  "  Do  you  know  that  that  is  so  ?  If  you 
do  not,  what  are  you  talking  about  it  for  ?  If  you  do,  what 
is  the  good  of  talking  about  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  after  having 
wrought  some  mischief  or  other, —  I  forget  whether  by  tongue 
or  by  action, —  in  conversation  with  him,  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
that  she  did  not  think  about  it.  The  doctor  replied, 
"  Madam,  you  have  no  business  not  to  think."  For  any 
words,  any  actions,  which  touch  the  welfare  of  other  people, 
"didn't  think"  and  "didn't  mean  any  harm"  are  not 
adequate  excuses.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  we  mean 
well,  that  our  motives  are  good. 

And  this  covers  the  whole  ground  of  human  action. 
Until  we  have  carefully,  thoughtfully,  considered  the  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  not  only  that  we 
mean  right,  but  that  we  are  right,  until  we  have  looked  over 
the  whole  ground,  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  know 
whether  our  motives  are  tr  j,  are  wise,  we  cannot  truly  say 
that  we  mean  well.  But  how  many  times  is  it  true  that  be- 
Hhn?  speaking  or  acting  in  regard  to  a  l\vous.2LX\d  c\v\estioris 
^^*  touch  the  welfare  of  others  we  do  stop  caielxAX^  to  co\i- 


sider  as  to  whether  our  motives  are  not  only  good,  but 
whether  they  are  correct,  whether  they  are  true  ?  I  appeal 
to  you  as  to  whether  you  have  any  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
your  motives  until  you  have  done  everything  possible  to  be 
perfectly  certain  that  those  motives  are  the  best. 

Now  another  matter.  There  never  has  been,  there  is  not 
now,  and  there  never  can  be  a  reasonable  motive  for  doing 
an  unwise  or  an  evil  thing.  In  other  words,  if  a  person 
were  perfectly  wise  and  adequately  strong,  no  matter  how 
selfish,  he  might  be,  he  would  inevitably,  as  the  impulse  of 
this  selfishness  even,  be  right  and  do  right  and  speak  right, 
because  it  can  never  be  reasonable  for  a  man's  own  welfare 
or  for  the  welfare  of  any  one  else  that  he  should  be  or  speak 
or  act  otherwise  than  rightly. 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  this  for  a  moment,  and  see  on 
what  an  eternal  foundation  this  statement  is  placed.  Right 
here,  if  any  one  chooses  to  consider  and  argue  it  on  that 
basis,  is  irrefutable  disproof  of  pessimism  or  any  evil  theory 
of  the  world.  The  universe  is  always  and  must  always  be 
in  favor  of  keeping  all  its  own  laws.  Take  it  in  the  range 
of  the  physical.  Suppose  I  obey  carefully  all  the  laws  of 
my  body,  eating  nothing  that  is  injurious,  drinking  noth- 
ing that  is  injurious,  in  all  my  bodily,  physical  exercises 
being  careful  not  to  transgress  any  bodily  condition  of 
health.  In  other  words,  if  I  keep  perfectly  the  laws  of  my 
body,  I  keep  myself  necessarily  well  so  far  as  that  is  within 
my  power.  Of  course,  1  may  have  inherited  weakness  or 
tendency  to  some  disease ;  for  the  matter  of  perfect  health  is 
not  within  the  power  of  any  one.  We  may,  through  igno- 
rance, come  within  the  range  of  some  contagious  disease ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  grand  truth  holds  that,  if  in 
some  way  I  could  perfectly  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  physi- 
cal being,  I  should  be  perfectly  well,  and  of  course  it  can 
never  be  for  my  interest  or  happiness  to  be  anything  but 
well.  Being  well  means  all  the  pleasure  that  can  come  from 
perfect  physical  health.  It  means  that  1  sVvaVV  ^xv^  *^  "^V*"^ 
simply  to  live  and  breathe  the  a\T,  axvA.  \ooV  \x^q»xw  \^^  ^i^'M^ 
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ties  of  the  world  round  me.  It  can  never  be  for  my  interest 
to  treat  my  body  in  any  such  way  as  to  produce  disease.  If 
a  man  who  becomes  a  habitual  drinker  would  only  stop  and 
think,  if  he  were  wise,  if  he  were  supremely  selfish,  he 
would  govern  this  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  himself 
in  perfect  physical  health,  because  in  the  long  run  doing 
anything  else  is  the  destruction  of  the  very  pleasure  he  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  his  drinking.  So  no  matter  what 
the  course  of  conduct  may  be,  in  what  direction  you  apply 
the  principle,  there  can  never  be  any  reasonable  motive  for 
me  to  injure  my  physical  condition.  So,  then,  reason  here 
chimes  in  with  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  tell  me  that 
happiness  depends  on  obedience  to  God's  laws, —  that 
strength  and  all  good  depend  upon  obedience  to  God's 
laws. 

On  the  one  hand,  nature — that  is,  God  (God  through 
nature, —  not  that  I  identify  the  two) — ^^  lures  us  into  the 
right  path  by  pleasure,  by  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
deters  us,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  see  it,  by  weakness,  by 
disease,  by  death.  Heaven  on  the  one  hand  and  hell  on 
the  other,  in  the  modern  and  rational  use  of  those  words. 
Happiness  on  the  one  hand,  sorrow  and  death  on  the  other. 
This  is  not  some  arbitrary  appointment  of  God  in  the  way 
of  inflicting  punishment.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  natural,  necessary  result  of  conduct  which  God 
himself,  if  he  would,  could  not  help. 

So  take  it  in  regard  to  the  mind, —  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment. If  one  wishes  to  find  truth,  there  can  never  be  any 
rational  motive  for  finding  anything  except  the  simple  truth. 
What  is  it  that  keeps  people  from  seeking  truth?  It 
is  blindness,  ignorance,  passion,  prejudice,  self-conceit.  It 
is  a  host  of  unreasonable  things.  I  suppose  we  all  have 
them.  It  can  never  be  to  any  man's  real  interest  to  believe 
that  which  is  not  true ;  for  sometime  or  other  he  must  find 
it  out,  and  be  disappointed, —  find  out  that  he  has  been  mis- 
taken,  that  he  has  been  going  on  wrong,  and  eastm^  Kls  In- 
^uence  in  favor  of  that  which  is  false.     It  catv  Tv^\^T\i^loT 


his  welfare  or  happiness  to  believe  anything  but  the  truth. 
And  the  truth  is  simply  our  seeing  God's  universe  as  it  is, — 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  Eternal,  and  having  it  reflected 
in  unbroken  ravs  in  our  own  souls.  This  is  what  it  means 
to  discover  the  truth.  So  in  any  other  department  of  our . 
lives  into  which  you  choose  to  pursue  the  thought,  following 
the  same  lines  of  reasoning,  there  can  never  be  a  reasonable 
motive  for  doing  anything  which  injures  yourself  or  injures 
anybody  else. 

Let  us  take  still  another  step.  In  the  long  run  we  are 
what  our  motives  are.  If  we  go  back  to  the  definition  of 
motive  which  I  gave  you  at  the  outset,  you  will  see  how  in- 
evitably true  this  is.  The  motive,  I  said,  is  determined  by 
the  condition  and  by  what  we  are.  Following  our  dominant 
desire,  our  chief  est  wish,  purpose,  aim,  ideal,  always  follow- 
ing it  as  we  must,  whether  we  have  arrived  at  it  wisely  or 
foolishly,  always  choosing  that  which  we  prefer  on  the  whole, 
we  inevitably  at  last  make  ourselves  over  more  and  more 
completely  into  the  likeness  of  our  dominant  motive.  We 
become  the  thing  we  love,  the  thing  we  care  for,  the  thing 
we  worship.  Here,  I  take  it,  is  the  deep-down  reason  why  • 
Jesus  always  and  everywhere  insisted  on  fixing  our  atten- 
tion on  the  very  highest  and  noblest  conceivable  thing.  If 
there  were  no  God,  still  we  could  not  do  a  higher  and  no- 
bler thing  than  dream  of  the  grandest  we  could  conceive  of, 
the  finest  ideal  we  could  imagine  and  worship ;  that  is,  ad- 
mire it  as  God.  Were  there  no  God,  I  say,  we  could  do  no 
finer,  better  thing  than  that,  because  inevitably,  by  slow 
agencies  and  accretions,  by  the  influence  of  a  thought 
to-day,  a  word  to-morrow,  a  feeling  the  day  after,  the  gen- 
eral course  of  our  life  is  moulded,  and  we  are  shaped  our- 
selves into  the  likeness  of  our  dominant  motives. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  present  to  you  right   here.     It 
links  itself  in  my  thought  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  excusable  by  meaning  well.    The  most  of  us,  I  think, 
are  inclined  to  be  content  with  '^ust  nve^Lrnxv!^^^.    \^v^^ 
therefore^  to  press  on  your  most  catelxxX  ^lxi^l  ^-axxvfcsX  "^^^^^ 
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tion  this  thought :  that  in  the  case  of  a  greiat  many  people, 
as  I  read  their  characters  and  lives,  their  general  careless, 
easy-going,  good  intentions  are  the  most  ruinous  they  have. 
They  are  sometimes  more  ruinous  than  a  vice.  If  a  man  is 
wrong,  and  knows  it,  there  is  a  chance  that  something  may 
shock  him  into  the  recognition  of  it,  and  to  an  arousing  of 
all  the  efforts  of  his  nature  into  self-recovery.  But,  if  a  man 
is  easy-going,  good,  not  very  good,  just  good  enough  so  that 
his  neighbors  do  not  call  him  evil,  just  good  enough  to  find 
out  that  he  is  not  very  bad  himself,  the  constant  tendency 
is  for  him  to  be  content  with  that.  So  just  being  good 
stands  most  seriously  in  the  way  of  a  man's  being  a  thou- 
sand times  better. 

When  I  hear  a  man  say, —  and  I  hear  it  a  good  many 
times  in  the  course  of  my  life, —  "  I  try  to  do  about  as  well  as 
I  know  how,"  I  wonder  whether  he  is  not  letting  this  "  just 
about  as  well  as  he  knows  how  "be  an  excuse  for  his  not 
being  very  good.  About  as  well  as  he  knows  how  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  suggestion  of  any  strong  effort  after  the  per- 
fect.    "  Just  about  as  well  as  he  knows  how  "  does  not  im- 

•  press  you  with  the  thought  that  he  has  searched  himself  in 
the  inward  parts,  and  tried  to  have  a  clean  heart,  a  noble 
purpose,  and  to  re-create  his  life  in  the  light  of  his  highest 
ideals.  I  think  that  this  stands  seriously  in  the  man's  way. 
Possibly  it  is  this  which  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he  told  the 
Pharisees  and  the  scribes  and  the  Sadducees  and  the  lawyers 
of  his  day  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots,  whom  they 
looked  down  on  with  such  unspeakable  contempt,  were  act- 
ually going  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ahead  of  them. 
The  publicans  and  harlots  were  not  very  good,  and  they 
knew  it ;  but,  if  so  that  the  opening  came,  the  opportunity, 
the  hope,  they  were  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  the 
Pharisees  were,  on  the  whole,  in  outward  life,  the  very  best 
people  there  were  in  Judea ;  and  they  knew  they  were,  and 
there  is  where  the  trouble  came  in.     Just  because  they  were 

fairly  goody  they  saw  no  necessity  for  their  being  better,  so 
^bey  contented    themselves   with    this   exXeiiv^X  ^oo^xvfc^^. 
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They  did  not  rob  people,  they  did  not  profane  the  name 
of  God.  They  were  very  assiduous  in  their  religious  duties, 
they  were  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  And,  instead  of  feeling  that  there  was  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  away  above  them,  and  a  type  of  life  grander  than 
they  had  ever  dreamed  of,  they  thought  that  they  had  done 
all  that  any  reasonable  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of 
the  universe  could  require  of  them.  Let  us  be  careful,  then, 
that  meaning  well  and  good  motives  do  not  content  us. 
They  may  stand  in  the  way  of  something  unspeakably  higher 
and  finer  which  is  within  our  reach. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  pause  now,  and  look  over  our 
lives  a  little.  Let  us  glance  over  the  face  of  society,  and 
note  what  are  the  dominant  motives  of  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman.  You  know  that  I  am  an  optimist 
rather  than  a  pessimist.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  is 
all  bad,  or  that  at  the  core  it  is  bad  at  all.  I  believe  that 
among  the  thousands  that  make  up  the  life  of  our  city  an 
immense  majority  are  leading  thoroughly  clean  and  noble 
and  unselfish  lives.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  this  immense 
majority  it  is  still  true,  I  think,  that  an  immense  majority 
of  them  are  not  dominated  by  the  highest  motives,  by  mo- 
tives so  lofty  as  might  be. 

Let  me  note  two  or  three,  and  see  what  they  are  and  hint 
their  defects.  I  suppose  it  is  true  and  naturally  true  —  and 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it  so  far  as  this  goes  —  that  the 
dominant  thing  with  most  of  us  is  directly  or  indirectly 
money.  We  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  money,  or  that 
which  stands  for  money.  It  is  altogether  praiseworthy  and 
noble  that  a  man  should  seek  money  enough  to  keep  himself 
and  to  keep  his  family  not  only  from  starvation,  but  enough 
to  get  a  pleasant,  even  a  beautiful  home.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  ought  to  be  entirely  content  with  less  than  that, — 
a  home  with  pictures,  books,  some  fair  and  sweet  things  in 
it.  A  man  should  wish  to  clothe  his  family  well  also.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  laudable  desire  lot  ^.  tcv^ltv.  \.o 'm^ \.^\a^i 
something  up  year  after  year  beyond  vi\i^.\.\i^  \fts^^  ^"aXV^ 
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must  spend  on  himself  and  his  family  and  those  dependent 
on  him  and  upon  his  charity  and  upon  the  missionary  work 
of  the  world.  That  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind.  But  there 
naturally  grows  out  of  this  money-seeking  a  sense  of  rivalry. 
A  man  wishes  not  only  to  have  what  his  neighbors  would 
say  was  enough,  but  he  wishes  to  have  a  good  deal  more 
than  enough.  The  acquirement  of  money  becomes  the  domi- 
nant influence  of  his  life ;  and  a  great  many  times,  as  you 
know,  it  cankers  and  eats  into  character.  His  notions 
of  necessity  become  a  little  vague  and  confused.  His  sym- 
pathy becomes  blunted.  His  desire  to  do  good  in  the  world 
is  contracted,  because  he  cannot  give  away  money  to  help 
on  the  world  and  become  a  possessor  of  as  much  as  he  de- 
sires. I  know  men,  and  so  do  you,  who  are  so  passionately 
earnest  in  this  search  for  money  that  that  one  word  fills  the 
horizon  to  them,  dims  the  stars,  hides  the  sun,  blots  out 
God.  I  know  persons  who  are  so  absorbed  in  this  pur- 
suit that  the  happiness  of  their  families  is  sacrificed.  It 
is  the  one  thing  they  desire ;  and,  if  they  do  not  gain  it, 
nothing  else  can  make  them  happy  or  permit  them  to  let 
other  people  be  happy.  But  the  most  of  us  cannot  be  as 
rich  as  the  other  man.  Somebody  must  be  ahead  in  this 
race  And  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  motive  of  life  is 
a  very  wise  one  that  leads  us  to  stake  our  supremest  happi- 
ness on  anything  over  which  we  have  no  control.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  reason,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wise,  because 
the  means  of  happiness,  as  I  could  easily  show  if  this  were 
the  place  and  time, —  the  means  of  happiness,  reasonable 
happiness,  are  within  the  common  reach.  It  is  our  turning 
away  from  these  and  straining  after  the  impossible  that 
leaves  us  broken,  dispirited,  and  unhappy  ourselves,  and 
makes  us  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  those  we  love. 

Take  another  thing  which  is  the  dominant  motive  in  the 
lives  of  thousands.  This  appeals  in  the  main  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  so-called  upper  strata  of  society.  This  is  so- 
cial ambition, —  the  desire  to  be  recognized  by  what  consti- 
•tes  the  "best  society,*'  as  the  phrase  goes.     Now,  I  should 
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have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  if  people  would  only  rationally 
look  over  the  world,  and  select  the  best  society.  But  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  person  wearing  his  heart  out  to  get  into  the 
best  society.  The  best  society  is  not  so  hard  to  get  into  as 
all  that ;  that  is,  so  far  as  external  conditions  go.  It  is  the 
hardest  of  all,  however,  because  a  person,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  best  society,  must  belong  to  it  by  character  and  by 
intellectual  attainment.  Not  that  necessarily  he  must  be 
a  great  scholar,  but  he  must  have  learned  enough  of  the 
things  of  this  world  to  be  sympathetic  with  scholarship.  I 
may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  music,  technically  consid- 
ered ;  but  I  may  enjoy  and  respond  to  fine  music.  I  may 
not  be  a  master  of  the  world's  literature ;  but  I  may  have 
trained  myself  so  that  there  is  something  in  me  that  answers 
to  the  appeal  of  the  best  things  in  the  world's  literature. 
The  best  society  is  somewhere  along  that  line. 

But  what  does  it  mean  on  the  part  of  those  people  who 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  this  other  kind  of  social 
recognition  ?  People  will  be  false  to  their  families  and  pre- 
vious friends,  to  their  poor  relatives,  to  the  church  that  they 
have  been  trained  to  belong  to,  false  to  all  the  highest  prin- 
ciples,—  and  for  what  ?  To  get  recognition  from  a  class  of 
persons  represented  in  this  country  to-day  by  one  person 
that  I  have  in  mind, —  a  woman  immensely  wealthy,  whose 
name  figures  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country  as  at 
the  top  of  what  is  called  the  "  best  society."  And  yet  she  is 
a  woman  who,  when  she  gets  angry,  is  as  vulgar  in  her  wrath 
and  profanity  as  a  fishwoman, —  a  woman  absolutely  without 
scholarship,  a  woman  without  any  of  the  finer  or  nobler 
characteristics,  a  woman  whose  only  claim  to  the  world's 
recognition  anywhere  is  that  her  husband,  when  he  was  alive, 
was  able  to  accumulate  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and 
leave  it  to  her  when  he  died. 

The  best  society,  as  it  is  too  frequently  called,  is  made  up 
of  people  who  happen  to  have  a  large  amount  of  money, 
whose  main  idea  in  life  seems  to  be  to  deck  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  newspaper  reporters  will  pick  them  out 
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for  special  description  at  evening  gatherings,  telling  what 
sort  of  dresses  they  had  on,  and  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  diamonds  they  wore.  This  is  beneath 
contempt.  I  would  as  soon,  if  I  were  able,  go  into  a  parlor 
with  a  placard  on  my  back  announcing  that  I  was  worth 
three  millions  as  to  have  my  wife  go  loaded  with  diamonds, 
not  to  beautify  her,  but  to  announce  the  fact  that  she  is  able 
to  have  them ;  for  that  is  what  it  means.  And  yet  thousands 
of  people  are  ruled  as  the  dominant  motive  of  their  lives  by 
the  effort  to  climb  up  into  this  sort  of  recognition. 

Take  the  struggle  of  men  for  political  office  and  distinc- 
tion, where  they  not  only  wear  their  hearts  out,  but  too  often 
their  consciences  as  well.  Are  these  the  motives  that  ought 
to  rule  the  life  of  a  man  endowed  with  intelligence,  a  man 
endowed  with  heart,  a  man  created  in  the  image  of  the  In- 
finite, a  man  who  can  not  only  build  himself  up  into  the 
finest,  but  can  make  himself  of  infinite  service  to  his  fellow- 
men  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  pause, 
and  consider  a  little ;  and  we  shall  readily  detect  what  are 
the  noblest  motives  of  human  life. 

At  the  end  I  have  time  only  to  suggest  one  other 
thought.  In  the  midst  of  lives  like  ours,  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  and  struggle  that  are  all  about  us,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  poise  steady,  we  need  to 
train  ourselves  to  recognize  not  the  motives  of  immediate 
and  next-hand  expectancy,  but  what  I  will  venture  to  call 
long-range  motives.  I  might  easily  persuade  myself  that  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  is  for  my  immediate  advantage. 
It  will  give  me  happiness  in  the  next  five  minutes.  It  will 
give  me  distinction  just  now  while  this  particular  political 
party  is  in  power.  It  will  give  me  power  while  the  present 
social  ideals  hold.  It  will  help  me,  lift  me  to  the  top  of  the 
present  wave ;  but  in  the  long  run,  looking  at  it  widely,  it 
may  be  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world  ^for  me  to  do. 
Sometimes  in  the  West,  when  a  stream  is  swollen  by  a  flood 
and  bridges  are  carried  away,  a  man  has  to  ford  the  stream. 
Too  deep  for  his  horse  to  walk  across,  he  has  to  swim  his 
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horse  while  he  holds  himself  in  the  saddle ;  and,  if  he  looks 
at  the  fast  drifting  things  on  the  surface  of  the  wave,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  confused  by  the  movement  about  him, 
he  may  grow  dizzy,  and  lose  his  seat.  His  only  safety  is 
to  fix  his  attention  on  something  that  is  steady,  that  does 
not  move  with  the  flood  of  which  for  the  time  he  is  a  part ; 
and  so,  steering  toward  that,  he  may  find  himself  out  on 
solid  ground  again,  where  he  can  look  back,  and  see  that 
the  things  which  confused  him  for  the  time  being  have  all 
passed  by,  and  are  no  longer  of  any  importance  whatsoever. 
If  we  wish  to  keep  our  heads  level,  our  hearts  steady,  our 
ideals  true  in  this  life,  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and 
change,  we  must  fix  our  eyes  on  some  far-off  goal  that  does 
not  turn  at  the  whim  of  man,  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  fash- 
ion of  the  hour,  but  that  is  one  of  the  eternal  verities,  one 
of  the  great  truths  of  God.  This,  I  take  it,  is  what  Jesus 
had  in  mind  when  he  said,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness."  There  is  no  other  reasonable 
object  of  search.  After  you  have  found  that^  all  of  these 
passing  and  temporary  things  that  you  have  need  of  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  But  whether  they  are  added  or  not,  if  we 
gain  the  eternal,  we  can  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
things  that  pass  while  we  look  at  them. 

Father,  let  us  lift  our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  unto  Thee, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;  and,  having  our 
anchored  hope  secure  within  the  veil,  we  may  smile  at  the 
changing  winds  and  currents  of  the  present  moment,  resting 
safe  in  Thee.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  prefoce  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  amswers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appredation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  iL  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
oi  supplementing,  of  hidividual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard<«nd- 
taMt  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  imd  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  critic 
cal  judjpnents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  si^t  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat 
echism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tiie.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 

AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  diildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not  answer."  Perfectlv  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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WHEN  SHALL  I  BE  THANKFUL? 


"  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times :  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth.*' — Ps.  xxxiv.  i. 

In  previous  years  I  have  preached  on  such  topics  as  the 
following:  "To  whom  shall  I  be  Thankful?"  "For  What 
shall  I  be  Thankful?"  '*  How  shall  I  be  Thankful?" 
"Things  that  hinder  Thankfulness,"  "Why  should  I  be 
Thankful  ? "  This  morning  I  shall  try  to  suggest  some  an- 
swers to  the  question  "  When  shall  I  be  Thankful  ? " 

The  natural  answer,  I  suppose,  to  that  question  would  be, 
"  When  I  have  something  to  be  thankful  for  "  ;  and  that  is  the 
true  answer.  Ikit  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  are 
not  thankful  when  they  have  something  to  be  thankful  for ; 
but  that  is  largely  because  they  misinterpret,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  circumstances,  the  happenings,  of  life,  and  often  feel  that 
there  is  nothing,  in  their  experience  at  any  rate,  to  call  out 
the  feeling  of  gratitude.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  thankful 
when  the  sun  shines,  when  we  are  in  perfect  health,  when 
we  prosper,  when  our  friends  are  all  about  us,  when  w^e  are 
having  our  own  wav,  when  all  the  currents  of  the  world 
seem  to  set  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going,  when  all 
w'inds  blow  towards  our  specially  desired  haven.  It  is  easy 
enough  then  to  be  thankful.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  life,  and  find  out  whether 
we  can  be  thankful  when  our  friends  are  not  about  us,  when 
we  are  not  having  our  own  way,  when  we  are  not  in  perfect 
health,  when  we  are  not  free  from  pain,  when  our  ways  are 
hindered,  when  trouble  is  upon  us.  If  there  is  no  reason 
for  thankfulness  except  when  everything  goes  to  please  us 
on  the  surface,  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  most  of  us 
would  be  thankful  only  a  small  part  of  the  time.  My  ser- 
mon this  morning,  I  take  it,  will  seem  a  strange  sort  of 
Thanksgiving  sermon,  because  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  face 


with  me  some  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  like.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  thankful  even  for  them,  or  in  spite  of 
them  at  any  rate. 

I  said  it  is  easy  to  be  thankful  when  the  sun  shines. 
Now,  I  do  not  like  the  snow.  I  do  not  like  our  Northern 
winters.  If  I  could  have  all  my  wishes  carried  out,  I  would 
never  see  any  snow  again,  nearer  than  on  the  top  of  some 
distant  mountain.  I  do  indeed  love  the  beauty,  the  gran- 
deur, of  the  wild  storm.  I  love  to  hear  the  whistling  and  the 
howling  of  the  wind  when  I  am  sheltered  and  protected 
against  it.  I  love  to  see  the  snow  in  the  air,  falling  or 
being  driven  before  the  gale ;  but,  when  once  it  has  touched 
the  ground,  if  I  could  simply  please  myself,  and  have  my 
own  way,  my  first  impulse  would  be  to  have  it  all  miracu- 
lously disappear. 

Yet  I  need  only  to  think  for  one  moment  to  know  that  I 
ought  to  be  as  thankful  for  the  snow  in  this  Northern  cli- 
mate as  I  am  for  the  sunshine  ;  for  the  snow  brings  a  blessing 
quite  as  important  as  do  the  rays  of  the  July  sun.  Were  it 
not  for  the  sun,  there  would  be  no  snow.  Were  it  not  for 
the  sun,  there  would  be  no  cloud.  Were  it  not  for  the  sun, 
there  would  be  no  shadow,  no  rain.  So  all  these  things  that 
at  first  blush  I  would  be  free  from  in  my  life,  if  I  could,  are 
caused  by  that  which  I  love,  by  that  which  is  the  source  of 
all  life,  of  all  beauty,  of  all  the  glory  of  the  world.  Long- 
fellow sings, — 

**  Into  all  lives  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  be  dark  and  dreary." 

And  we  speak  of  this  as  though  it  were  a  sad  necessity. 
Why,  what  would  our  lives  be,  what  would  this  earth  be,  if 
some  rain  did  not  fall,  if  some  days  were  not  dark  and 
dreary  ?  If  we  had  only  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  sun- 
shine, that  would  mean  death,  not  only  to  all  the  vegetable 
products,  but  to  all  animal  and  human  life  as  well.  Here  in 
this  Northern  climate,  were  it  not  for  the  snow,  most  of  the 
seeds  from  which  are  to  burst  out  t\\e  grasses  ^iTvd  \.Vv^  fio^- 
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ers  of  another  year  would  perish  for  lack  of  this  warm  cov- 
erlet of  white  that  I  have  said  I  do  not  like. 

I  do  not  like  the  climate  of  England, —  hardly  a  day  in  the 
year  when  it  does  not  rain,  and  the  land  is  swept  over  by 
fogs  and  clouds  because  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  wind- 
blown seas.  And  yet  there  is  no  spot,  I  suppose,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  grasses,  the  greensward,  the 
shrubs,  the  hedges,  the  rural  landscapes,  are  so  fair.  And 
they  are  fair  because  of  the  clouds  and  the  fogs  and  the 
rains  that, when  we  are  there  for  a  week  or  two,  we  are  apt  to 
grumble  about  and  find  fault  with  whenever  we  speak  of 
them. 

So,  if  we  look  over  the  whole  face  of  nature,  those  hap- 
penings, those  characteristics,  of  the  natural  world  that  are 
the  ones  which  are  always  touched  upon  by  the  cynic  and 
the  fault-finder,  are  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  earthquake  is  as  "natural  as  the  summer 
breeze.  It  is  an  incident  in  the  growth  of  the  planet.  The 
volcano  that  pours  out  its  torrent  of  fire  and  ashes,  and 
stones  and  lava,  that  are  swept  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  devastate  cities,  are  a  part  of  the  natural  growth 
of  the  earth,  part  of  the  divine  order  and  goodness,  without 
which  the  world  could  not  be  a  healthful,  habitable  place 
for  man.  When  men  find  fault  with  the  volcano,  they  should 
find  fault  with  themselves  for  building  their  towns  in  places 
where  they  know  they  will  be  liable  thus  to  be  swept  away. 
We  find  fault  with  the  pestilence ;  and  yet  the  law  of  the 
pestilence  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is  simply  our  own  careless- 
ness, our  own  uncleanliness,  our  own  negligence,  our  own 
disregard  for  divine  laws  which  create  the  pestilence.  Pes- 
tilence is  not  a  necessity  in  the  sense  that  God  sends  it, 
w^hether  we  will  or  not.  He  sends  it  to  warn  and  cleanse 
and  make  the  earth  habitable  for  man.  So  you  may  take 
all  those  things  that  are  spoken  of  as  natural  disorders,  nat- 
ural evils,  natural  judgments.  In  the  first  place,  they  do 
not  produce  a  thousandth  part  of  harm  as  com^jared  mtK 
the  good  that  is  wrought  by  the  ioice,\i^  \V^  ox^^\ ^ <A  ^>xnr^ 


they  are  only  manifestations.  We  should  then  be  thankful, 
if  we  stop  and  look  beneath  the  surface,  for  a  thousand 
phases  of  the  natural  world  that  create  in  us  fault-finding 
and  discontent,  and  lead  us  to  feel  that  God  has  forgotten 
to  care  for  the  comfort  and  peace  of  his  children.  So  much 
in  a  general  way,  as  we  glance  at  the  conditions  of  the  nat- 
ural world. 

Let  us  now  come  to  consider  a  few  things  which  touch 
more  intimately  still  our  own  personal  experience.  We  can 
be  thankful  well  enough  when  there  is  such  a  glow  of  health, 
such  a  rush  of  blood  through  the  veins,  as  makes  it  a  blessed 
thing  merely  to  be  alive.  But  can  we  be  thankful  when  we 
are  suffering  pain  ?  Pain  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  darkest  mysteries  of  human  life,  as  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  world.  People  wonder  why,  if  there  be  any  good  at 
the  heart  of  the  universe,  there  should  be  pain,  why  a  per- 
son should  suffer.  And  yet,  here  again,  if  you  look  at  it  a 
little  carefully,  you  will  revise  that  first  impression ;  and  you 
will  thank  God  as  much  for  the  existence  of  pain  as  for  any- 
thing. There  is  no  more  beneficent  thing  that  the  human 
mind  can  discover.  Suppose  I  go  to  a  dentist;  and,  if  I 
find  that  it  hurts  for  him  to  touch  a  certain  tooth,  what  does 
it  mean  ?  It  means  that  that  tooth  is  alive.  If  it  did  not 
hurt,  it  would  not  be  something  to  be  grateful  for.  It  would 
be  something  to  be  sad  over,  because  it  w^ould  tell  me  that 
the  tooth  was  dead.  Let  a  physician  be  called  in  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  a  patient.  If  the  patient  is  in  pain, 
he  knows  that  that  is  a  sign  of  life.  When  a  person  has 
suffered  so  much  that  the  system  is  all  worn  out,  and  there 
is  no  more  power  to  react  against  the  disintegrating  and 
destroying  conditions  that  are  at  work,  when  one  slides 
slowly  down  towards  the  edge  of  dissolution,  then  pain  gen- 
erally ceases ;  and  the  physician  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  absence  of  pain  is  the  most  hopeless  indication  that  he 
can  possibly  discover  in  the  case.  Pain  is  God's  beneficent 
way  of  telling  us  that  something  is  wrong,  and  warning  us 
to  remove  that  something,  so  as  to  butv^  o\rc?»^\\^'5»  VcvVci 
healthful  conditions  again. 


If  we  did  not  suffer  pain  from  physical  injury,  how  many 
of  us  would  go  through  a  week  or  a  year  without  being  dis- 
membered or  disabled  ?  It  is  because  we  have  learned  that 
any  injury  hurts,  and  because  we  shrink  from  being  hurt, 
that  we  guard  ourselves  in  every  direction,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  so  keep  ourselves  from  harm.  There  are  animals 
living  on  so  low  a  plane  of  structure  that  it  does  not  hurt 
them  apparently,  does  not  hurt  them  much  any  way,  to  have 
a  limb  torn  off.  These  lower  orders  are  able  to  recuperate ; 
and  the  limb  will  grow  again.  But,  as  you  rise  in  the  grade 
of  being  until  you  come  to  man,  you  rise  also  in  the  degree 
of  sensitiveness  to  suffering ;  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  is 
beneficent,  for  it  is  God*s  way.  And  I  cannot  understand 
how  there  could  be  any  other  way  of  guarding,  of  protect- 
ing, of  warning,  of  saving  us  from  bodily  injury  and  from 
self-destruction.  When,  then,  we  are  suffering  a  twinge  of 
pain,  let  us  not  think  any  more  that  God  has  forgotten  us  or 
that  he  has  turned  us  over  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
that  the  forces  which  produce  this  pain  are  evil,  anti-divine. 
Let  us  know  that  the  keenest  twinges  of  pain  are  the  token 
of  God's  intimate  presence  and  care ;  for  this  is  the  simple 
truth. 

We  will  not  then  be  grateful  only  when  we  are  free  from 
pain.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  feeling  of 
pain.  We  may  not  be  grateful,  indeed,  that  we  have  broken 
laws,  or  that  some  one  has  broken  them  for  us,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  us  into  this  condition ;  but  we  will  be  grateful 
that  God  tells  us  through  the  existence  of  pain  that  the  evil 
condition  is  there,  and  that  he  thus  warns  and  helps  us  to 
get  out  of  it  into  a  condition  of  health  once  more. 

Let  us  take  another  phase  of  human  life  that  we  do  not 
like  at  all.  We  all  of  us  like  to  have  our  own  way  above 
everything  else.  We  like  to  have  the  path  in  which  we 
would  walk  open ;  and  we  do  not  like  anything  that  bars 
that  path  or  hinders  us  from  carrying  on  our  own  wills. 
But,  to  learn  the  nature  of  this,  let  us  study  our  own.  cKll- 
dren.     Let  us  reflect  on  the  condvXVotv  oi  X)^^fe  Ow\^  "as*  x^'a^st^ 
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to  father,  mother,  teacher,  friend.  Suppose  you  should  let 
the  little  child  from  the  first  have  its  own  way,  follow  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  its  own  life,  do  you  not  know  that  it 
would  be  the  worst  possible  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
child  ?  Now,  can  you  tell  me  at  what  point  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  seventy  a  person  becomes  wise  enough  so  that  he 
may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  him  would  be  to  have  his  own  way  ?  We  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that,  while  the  children  are  with  us  in  the  family, 
we  know  better  about  a  good  many  things  than  they  do.  It 
may  not  always  be  true ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  true  our- 
selves. The  child  does  not  wish  to  go  to  school,  he  wishes 
that  it  might  be  eternal  vacation ;  but  would  it  be  best  for 
the  child  if  it  were  endless  vacation,  if  he  could  do  just  as 
he  pleased  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year  ?  Now,  then,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the 
child  should  think  that  we  are  hard,  that  we  are  inconsider- 
ate, that  we  do  not  understand,  and  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  children.  We  compel  them  to  learn  lessons,  to  read 
books ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  child  should 
understand  the  importance  of  doing  these  things.  We  can- 
not make  a  child  comprehend  why  he  needs  to  do  them,  or 
why  we  cannot  explain  the  matter  to  him  so  that  it  shall  be 
clear.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  our  own  lives  here  ?  We 
talk  sometimes  of  the  mysteries  of  our  way,  as  though  God 
might  make  things  clear  to  us  if  he  would.  We  wonder  why 
we  must  do  this,  why  we  must  do  that,  or  why  all  cannot  be 
made  clear  to  us.  If  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  you  will  see 
that  you  cannot  know  anything  that  completely  transcends 
your  own  experience.  I  cannot  make  a  child  understand 
something  that  he  can  only  know  when  he  becomes  twenty 
or  twenty-five.  I  may  put  it  in  ever  so  clear  speech ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  child's  experience  to  respond  to  that 
speech,  to  interpret  it.  So  I  take  it  that  a  thousand  things 
in  our  lives  are  held  back  and  covered  away  from  us,  not  by 
the  wiUulnesSf  so  to  speak,  of  God,  just  because  he  wishes  to 
^eep  us  in  the  dark,  but  because  lYvere  axe  c^tX^atv  \}cv\xv^?» 


that  we  cannot  understand  at  all  until  we  have  grown  up  by 
our  own  experience  into  their  range,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  their  meaning. 

Now,  we  expect  our  children  to  trust  us  even  when  they 
cannot  understand ;  and  we  know  perfectly  well,  as  we  look 
back  and  see  some  things  that  made  us  feel  bitterly  towards 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  that  those  were  the  things  which 
manifested  most  clearly  their  tenderness,  their  wisdom,  their 
love.  We  have  learned,  as  we  look  back  over  our  lives,  to 
be  thankful  to  father  and  mother  for  things  that  we  cried 
over,  things  that  we  felt  bitterly  about  at  the  time.  Is  it 
not  just  possible — no,  is  it  not  pretty  probable  —  that  many 
of  the  things  that  our  heavenly  Father  compels  us  to  learn, 
compels  us  to  bear,  compels  us  to  do,  and  that  we  rebel 
against  and  which  make  us  feel  bitter  towards  him,  are 
really  the  things  that  by  and  by  we  shall  thank  God  for,  as 
witnessing  most  clearly  his  tender  and  wise  love  for  us  ? 

So  let  us  not  be  simply  thankful  to  God  when  we  can 
have  our  own  way.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  if  there  is 
some  one  in  the  universe  who  is  larger,  wiser,  and  grander 
than  ourselves.  I  do  not  care  when  I  am  on  shipboard  to 
know  so  much  for  the  moment  why  this  or  that  thing  is 
done  as  I  do  to  know  that  in  the  captain's  cabin  or  on  the 
bridge  there  is  a  master  who  comprehends  the  sea  and  the 
ship,  and  that  in  his  hand  I  am  safer  than  as  though  I 
undertook  to  manage  things  myself.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
will  be  easy  for  us.  We  want  to  have  our  own  way ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should.  I  would  not  give  much 
for  a  man,  who  would  not  seek  to  have  his  own  way  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  that  way  was  right,  until  he 
found  out  that  he  could  not  have  it.  I  believe  in  tr)ring  and 
striving  for  what  you  believe  in  ;  but,  when  you  are  thwarted 
persistently,  and  cannot  have  it,  do  not  feel  sure  that  the 
universe  is  all  wrong,  and  that  God  has  forgotten  all  about 
you,  and  that  evil  forces  are  sweeping  against  you,  that  all  is 
evil  and  wrong.  Trust  the  Great  Power  who  sha^jes  tKe. 
currents  of  our  Jives  in  accordance  vj\\\v  ^^Xi^'c^  'axv^X-xt^^ 
destinies  than  we  can  at  present  compxeYieiv^. 
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Another  point.  I  suppose  that,  when  a  man  is  making 
money  rapidly,  he  feels  perfectly  sure  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  rich,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  be  thankful ;  but  is  it 
easy  for  a  man  to  be  thankful  when  he  has  lost  his  money  ? 
When  things  seem  to  be  wrong  and  all  going  against  him, 
and  his  plans  are  all  awry  ?     No. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  other  case,  do  you  really  know 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  you  to  be  rich, 
to  have  all  the  money  that  you  want  ?  Money  is  a  magnifi- 
cent means  to  certain  ends  that  cannot  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  Money  releases  men,  sets  them  free,  if  they 
know  how  to  use  it,  puts  in  their  hands  implements  for  ac- 
complishing a  thousand  things  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  it ;  but,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  any  particular  man  to  have  all  the  money  he 
wants,  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  is  wise  enough  to 
say.  As  I  look  over  the  world  and  see  the  men  who  do 
have  large  amounts  of  money,  I  certainly  do  not  feel  en- 
couraged to  suppose  that  it  would  be  best  for  everybody 
else  to  have  all  they  want.  Many  of  those  men  do  not  use 
it  wisely.  It  does  not  with  them  become  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating such  fine,  high,  noble  characters  as  to  make  one 
feel  certain  that  it  would  be  best  if  everybody  should  have 
all  that  they  desire.  There  are  cases  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world,  many  of  them,  that  I  could  bring  as  illustrations 
of  how  grand  a  thing  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  lose  his  money. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  pain  and  disease,  I  would  not 
have  you  believe  that  I  think  the  possession  of  money  is 
wrong,  or  that  money  is  an  evil  or  a  bad  thing.  It  is  all  in 
the  use  of  it,  all  in  what  you  do  with  it,  all  in  what  you  be- 
come through  the  use  of  it. 

I  have  in  mind  one  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble 
I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart.  If  I  could  have  done  it  by 
turning  my  hand,  I  would  have  poured  into  his  lap  twice 
over  all  that  he  lost.  He  is  one  of  the  distinguished  literary 
men  of  this  land.  He  had  wrought  out  for  himself  a  per- 
sonal  fortune ;  and  he  wanted  to  reUre  atvd  d^\o\.^  \vvcw5»^\l 
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exclusively  to  literary  work.  He  did  not  wish  money  for 
ostentatious  purposes.  He  did  not  wish  it  for  selfish  pur- 
poses in  the  low  meaning  of  that  term,  for  vulgar  display, 
or  for  the  sake  of  over  awing  his  neighbors.  He  wished  it 
simply  that  he  might  be  free  to  follow  a  high  order  of  work. 
And  yet,  with  this  fortune  in  his  hands,  a  member  of  his 
own  family  cruelly,  heartlessly,  and  wickedly  wrecked  it  all ; 
and  he  stood  empty-handed,  under  the  necessity  of  begin- 
ning life  all  over  again.  I  say  I  pitied  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  But  1  do  not  feel  sure  to-day  that  it  was 
not  for  him  a  good  thing.  He  has  still  wrought  in  his  liter- 
ary work,  though  not  so  much  as  he  would  have  accom- 
plished otherwise,  doubtless ;  but  he  has  shown  himself  so 
grand  a  man,  his  own  character  has  been  shaped  so  nobly, 
there  has  been  so  little  of  bitterness,  so  much  of  generosity, 
so  much  of  forgiveness,  so  much  large-heartedness  in  the 
way  in  which  he  has  met  his  trouble,  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
world  would  have  lost  a  fine  lesson  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
fortune. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  lose  his 
money  or  not.  I  do  know  this  :  that  they  who  will  can  work 
out  in  the  midst  of  losses  such  results  of  character  as  shall 
make  this  seem  to  be  a  means  of  only  blessedness  and  good, 
so  that  some  time  when  the  scaffolding  of  the  man's  life  falls 
in  ruin  all  about  him,  and  he  stands  discouraged  in  the 
midst  of  that  ruin,  then  is  the  prime  reason  of  all  his  life  for 
him  to  stop,  and,  looking  on  the  ruin,  say,  "  Father,  I  thank 
thee." 

Another  point.  One  of  the  things  that  comes  closest  to 
us  in  a  sad  way  at  this  Thanksgiving  season  is  the  thought 
of  the  friends  that  we  have  lost.  The  break  in  the  circle 
makes  the  lip  quiver,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say. 
Father,  I  thank  thee.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
matter  of  the  loss  of  friends.  It  is  Seneca,  the  wise  old 
Roman,  who  reminds  us  of  a  point  that  I  do  not  think  is 
emphasized  anywhere  in  the  Bible, —  that  we  have  wvo^^^^*^- 
son  to  be  glad  that  we  have  had  owt  ixvetA^  >(Jciaxv  >^^\^a^i^ 
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to  be  sorry  that  we  have  them  no  longer.     Tennyson  utters 
the  same  thought :  — 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

If  we  are  going  to  look  over  our  lives  to  find  out  whether 
we  have  reason  for  thankfulness  to  God,  I  believe  that,  how- 
ever many  friends  we  have  lost,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  say,  "  Thank  God  that  they  have  been  ours, 
although  they  are  ours  no  longer."  The  gift  of  these  friends 
for  the  time  that  we  have  had  them  is  something  inexpressi- 
bly blessed ;  and  many  and  many  a  time  we  overlook  this. 
We  think  simply  that  they  have  been  taken  from  us ;  and  we 
charge  God  with  heartlessness  and  cruelty,  and  wonder  why 
he  has  allowed  death  to  invade  this  world. 

If  we  look  over  the  life  of  any  one  of  those  who  have 
gone  away  from  us,  would  you  for  an  instant  blot  out  the- 
memories  of  that  life  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  fact 
that  they  died  and  went  away  ?  Are  we  not  grateful  on  the 
whole  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  I  not  thank  God  for  the 
memories  of  my  father,  my  mother,  my  brothers,  the  circle 
of  friends  that  I  see  now  only  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
as  I  picture  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses  that  overlooks  this 
life  race  of  ours  ?  Let  us  not  forget  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  the  friends  who  have  gone  away. 

But  we  have  not  lost  them.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  fact, 
which  I  believe,  that  we  shall  find  them  again.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  that  marvellous  fact  that  these  friends  have  in  such 
mysterious  and  wonderful  ways  become  wrought  into  the 
very  fibres  of  our  own  souls,  so  that  they  are  a  part  of  us. 
My  mother  is  with  me  every  day, —  a  part  of  the  breath  I 
breathe,  the  hopes  I  cherish,  the  best  aspirations  and  inspi- 
rations of  my  life.  Is  not  that  true  of  your  mother,  true  of 
your  child,  true  of  your  husband,  true  of  your  wife,  true  of 
your  friend  ?  They  are  become  a  part  of  you,  and  the  very 
best  part  of  you  perhaps,  many  and  many  a  time,  so  that 
you  ought  to  thank  God  for  the  unspeaVaVAe  ^\l\.,  -sCvX-Vvow^K 
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now  it  is  yours  no  more.  Vet  we  are  so  apt  to  say  that  God 
had  no  right  to  take  them  away.  I  have  the  use  of  some 
beautiful  thing  for  ten  years.  My  friend  has  never  told  me 
that  I  could  have  it  forever.  He  says,  You  may  have  it  till  I 
come  for  it.  Shall  I  feel  bitterly  when  he  does  come,  or 
shall  I  thank  him  for  the  ten  years  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  thing  that  he  has  lent  to  me  ? 

Go  down  into  the  deeps  of  your  lives.  Look  up  into  the 
heights.  Try  to  see  the  meaning  of  these  grand  and  sweet 
relationships ;  and  then  you  must,  if  you  are  true  to  the  high- 
est in  you,  thank  God  for  the  friends  that  are  lost.  And 
many  times  in  my  life  I  have  seen  cases  where  people  had 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  loss  itself.  I  have  seen  people 
who  have  been  drifting  along  easily,  quietly,  selfishly,  so 
long  as  everything  was  sweet  and  smooth  about  them,  who 
have  needed  apparently  this  kind  of  shock  to  rouse  them  to 
the  thought  that  life  meant  more  than  they  had  discovered 
in  it. 

One  more  point.  Can  we  thank  God  as  we  grow  old,  and 
come  to  face  death  for  ourselves  ?  I  think  it  is  so  unfortu- 
nate that  people  have  been  taught  such  horrible  things 
about  death.  We  have  been  taught  that  death  was  no  part 
of  God's  plan,  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  this 
fair  world  by  an  evil  force  from  outside.  We  have  been 
taught  that  it  was  the  punishment  for  human  sin.  We  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  the  sign  of  the  divine 
anger.  All  these  things  are  the  sheerest  superstition. 
They  are  false  to  our  thought  of  God  and  to  our  thought 
of  man.  Death  is  a  part  of  the  divine  order ;  and  I  think 
one  of  the  most  blessed  parts.  I  see  people,  indeed,  who 
are  getting  old  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this 
thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  sad  to  me  to  see  them.  They 
are  growing  old  and  approaching  death  without  any  light  in 
their  faces,  without  any  outlook,  without  any  uplook,  with- 
out any  hope.  It  is  as  though  some  irresistible  force  be- 
hind them  were  pushing  them  to  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and 
they  shrank  back,  and  at  last  closed  VVi^vc  e^^'s^  Vat  ^Va^^^^-^ 


look  upon  as  a  leap  in  the  dark,  which  they  take  because 
they  must.  I  believe  that  we  may  learn  to  look  on  death  in 
another  way  than  this,  and  thank  God  even  for  death. 

Let  me  indicate  just  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  Suppose 
there  were  no  death.  Then  here  is  this  little  planet  of  ours, 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  solar  system, —  and  our  solar 
system  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  which  we  know  anything, — 
here  is  this  tiny  planet.  It  is  as  though  we  were  on  a  ship 
at  sea ;  we  are  sailing  rapidly  through  the  blue  on  this 
swinging  ball  of  earth.  If  we  are  to  live  here  forever,  then 
we  are  prisoners  on  this  little  earth.  It  is  as  though  on  a 
great  ship  we  were  to  sail  round  and  round  forever,  and 
never  land,  never  leave  the  ship.  Here  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  worlds  beckoning  to  us,  piquing  at  least  my 
curiosity, —  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  are,  what  they 
mean,  how  many  of  them  are  inhabited,  what  the  nature  of 
these  inhabitants  may  be.  I  w'ould  like  to  be  free  in  the 
universe,  not  be  a  prisoner  here  on  this  little  earth.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  I  am  in  love  with  death,  or  am  in 
haste  to  leave  this  life.  I  love  this  life,  its  work,  its  cares, 
its  associations ;  and  I  shall  love  to  remain  and  work  here  so 
long  as  I  may.  But  I  can  imagine  a  time  when  I  am  old, 
when  this  body  shall  be  weak,  my  hearing  dull,  my  eyes 
dim,  my  taste  failing, —  when  I  shall  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  life  and  got  through.  I  can  imagine  myself  then  even 
knocking  passionately  at  the  gate,  and  begging  that  it  might 
be  flung  open  to  let  me  out  into  the  larger  liberty  of  the 
universe.  This  is  the  wav  I  look  at  death.  It  comes  to  us 
sometimes  when  we  are  not  ready.  It  comes  sometimes  dis- 
guised, so  as  to  seem  to  us  frightful ;  but  this  is  generally 
because  of  false  education  or  fancy.  I  believe  that  death  is 
blessed,  that  it  is  only  God's  angel  coming  to  release  us  and 
make  us  citizens  of  the  universe. 

So  I  ask  you  this  morning  to  be  thankful,  not  only  when 

you  are  well,  but  when  you  have  pain  ;  not  only  when  you 

have  your  own  way,  but  when  your  way  is  blocked ;  not  only 

when  you  are  achieving  your  ideals,  but  vjVv^xv  vVv^Y  '^^^  shat- 
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tered  about  your  feet;  not  only  when  you  are  making 
money,  but  when  you  are  losing  it ;  not  only  when  you  have 
all  your  friends  about  you,  but  after  they  have  gone  into  the 
larger  life ;  and  be  thankful  at  the  end  when  that  larger  life 
invites  you. 

When  shall  I  be  thankful  ?  Be  thankful  when  the  wind 
blows  your  ship  towards  your  desired  haven,  be  thankful 
when  winds  are  adverse.  *^  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
times.     His  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth." 

"  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so, 

Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

"  My  little  craft  sails  not  alone : 
A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 
Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas ; 
And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 
Might  dash  another,  with  the  shock 
Of  doom,  upon  some  hidden  rock. 
And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 
For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way, 

But  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 

To  stay  or  speed  me,  trusting  still 

That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  he 

Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 

Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail, 

Whatever  breezes  may  prevail. 

To  land  me  —  every  peril  past  — 

Within  his  sheltering  haven  at  last. 

"  Then  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow^. 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 

And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best.** 

Father,  may  we  trust  Thee  even  to  this  extent.     May  we 
believe  that  no  harm  from  Thee  can  come  to  us  on  ocean  or 
*  on  shore.     Take  us  by  the  hand,  then,  and  lead  us  ;  and,  as 
we  go  on  step  by  step  in  the  dark  or  in  the  lights  over  \q>v»j^ 
way  or   smooth,  let   us   still   saiy,  "VJe  \Xv^x^  "Wvfc^^  <a>: 
Father. "    Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroug^y,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
01  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  tne  criti> 
cal  judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  am 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  cnildren  are  constantly  askine  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer.*'  Perfectlv  natural  1  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
nuUce  them  faimiliar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  tmth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.     Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.    Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  anH 
studv  large  works.    This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  iT 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greates 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enab' 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  su^ested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  schcla 
above  the  in£uit  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretatiot 
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JESUS. 


DOGMA    VERSC/S  CHARACTER. 


*•  Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ? " —  Matt.  xvi.  13, 
Revised  Version. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  is  a  question  that  tests  our 
idea  of  Christianity.  What  would  Christ  think  of  us  ?  is  an 
equally  searching  question  that  would  test  our  practice  of 
Christianity. 

How  delightful  would  it  be  to  find  the  four  Gospels  as  a 
new  book,  and,  uninfluenced  by  theological  bias,  for  the  first 
time  to  read  the  story  of  Jesus  in  the  pure  white  light  of 
simple  truth,  uncolored  by  the  sectarian  false  lights  that 
stain  the  fair  page ;  with  fresh,  clear  sight  to  see  just  what 
is  said  about  Jesus,  and  said  by  him,  and,  free  from  creed 
traditions,  to  become  acquainted  with  him  as  a  new  char- 
acter !  Under  the  dogmatic  influences  thrust  between  the 
lines  that  blur  and  distort  the  picture  and  spoil  the  portrait, 
this  now  seems  impossible. 

Yet  impossible  it  also  seems  that  any  bright  child,  read- 
ing the  Gospels  just  as  they  are,  with  no  outside  influence 
of  teaching  or  interpretation,  could  come  to  the  prevailing 
opinions.  These,  we  think,  are  not  patent  on  the  page, 
but  interjected  by  the  philosophic  speculations  of  the  ages. 
**Son  of  God,  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  very  and  eter- 
nal God,"  is  the  word  of  the  Assembly's  Confession  of 
Faith.  We  do  not  hear  Jesus  himself  say  that.  Our  aspi- 
ration is  to  clear  the  record,  and  bring  back  the  real  Jesus. 
And  this,  we  think,  the  advancing  intelligence  of  our  time 
is  doing. 


Could  we  freshly  come  to  the  record  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity, what  should  we  find?  Doubtless  a  mystery  of  his 
nature  which  would  perplex  and  baffle  us  to  explain,  as  it 
has  perplexed  and  baffled  saints  and  scholars,  admirers  and 
followers,  of  every  age.  We  cannot  explain  Raphael,  Shak- 
spere,  or  Beethoven  in  the  mystery  of  their  genius  that 
rendered  them  superior  to  common  men.  We  cannot  even 
explain  ourselves  in  our  varying  talents  and  tendencies. 
That  Jesus  is  a  subject  of  ceaseless  debate  on  these  lines, 
wherein  good  men  may  differ,  moves  us  to  declare  this  not 
to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  record  a  wonderful  character 
shines  forth  like  the  shining  of  the  sun.  Touching  this,  there 
is  no  dispute.  Saints  and  scholars  of  every  name  and  opin- 
ion, Romanist  and  Quaker,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  agree 
in  recognizing  it.  This  draws  all  souls  to  admiration  and 
love.  It  warms  all  hearts,  and  makes  them  beat  with  one 
pulse  of  brotherhood  and  fellowship. 

In  the  speculative  debate  over  the  mystery  of  Jesus'  nat- 
ure there  is  no  element  of  moral  influence  or  spiritual 
quickening.  It  is  metaphysics,  dry,  fruitless,  and  unprofit- 
able. Meanwhile  the  character  of  Jesus  leads  humanity  up 
the  celestial  heights,  and  has  been  in  every  age  the  best  in- 
spiration of  the  soul  and  the  Church.  Such  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Jesus  of  dogma  and  the  Jesus  of  character. 
The  Jesus  of  dogma,  a  problem  never  settled,  but  forever 
varying  in  the  differing  opinions  of  Rome  and  Scotland, 
Princeton  and  Andover,  as  an  antichrist  has  rent  the  Church 
asunder.  The  Jesus  of  character  all  the  while  leads  the  best 
progress  of  the  ages. 

Let  us  more  fully  note  the  contrast. 

Hardly  had  Jesus  and  his  apostles  disappeared  from 
earth,  or  the  New  Testament  been  written,  before  the  specu- 
lations of  Greek  converts  and  leaders  began  to  query.  Who 
was  this  wonderful  person  in  the  mystery  of  his  nature.^ 
The  essential  thought  of  him  became  a  metaphysical  phi- 

ophy.     He  was  transformed  into  a  dogma. 


Consider  the  crude  conception  of  the  universe  then  hold- 
ing sway.  What  a  small  affair  the  universe  seemed  to  be, —  ' 
this  small  planet  on  which  we  stand,  its  centre  and  chief 
territory  a  great  flat,  indefinitely  extending,  with  the  burning, 
sulphurous  gulf  beneath  a  jail  for  the  damned,  and  the  blue 
empyrean  above  a  palace  for  the  blest !  In  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  the  pure  spirit  of  Deity  would  be  degraded  by  con- 
tact with  matter.  God  could  not  soil  his  hands,  so  to  speak, 
by  touching  earth.  Hence  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
delegated  to  demi-gods.  Subordinate  divinities  ruled  the 
winds,  and  dwelt  in  the  groves  and  streams.  In  the  Greek 
speculations  it  was  not  long  ere  Jesus  was  imagined  to  be 
one  of  these,  called  Logos,  which  we  translate  Word,  or 
Wisdom.  To  answer  such  speculations,  John's  Gospel 
opened  with  its  proem,  declaring  this  Word,  or  Wisdom,  the 
Logos,  no  separate  entity  apart  from  God,  but  that  divine 
influence  which  existed  from  the  beginning.  It  was  God, 
as  sunshine  is  but  the  shining  of  the  sun.  As  spiritual  sun- 
shine, it  irradiated  Jesus,  and  filled  him  with  grace  and 
truth. 

Of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  little  is 
known ;  and  during  this  period  the  Church  rests  in  great 
darkness.  In  the  schools  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  Greek  provinces  of  Rome,  among  the  early  Fathers,  the 
chief  query  was,  Who  was  Jesus  in  the  mystery  of  his  nat- 
ure ?  It  came  into  prominent  debate,  represented  by  the 
chief  leaders,  Athanasius  and  Arius,  in  the  famous  Council 
of  Nice  in  a.d.  325.  It  was  there  decided  largely  by  the 
power  of  the  newly  converted  Emperor  Constantine,  casting 
as  it  were  an  ignorant  barbarian  sword  into  the  scale,  de- 
claring Jesus  to  be  very  God  of  very  God.  It  took  four 
great  councils  and  many  centuries  to  develop  the  doctrine, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  cleared  up  yet.  Such  was  the  subtlety 
of  the  old  Greek  debate  that  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  account 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  declares  it  cannot  even  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  the  Latin  or  the  W esl^xu  '^^o^'i. 
In  the  later  part  of  the  same  cenlux^  c^xtve  ^?cv^\^.  K>x^>^^- 


tine,  a  wild,  reckless  youth,  converted  by  his  saintly  mother, 
Monica,  and  out  of  his  own  dark  experience  of  sin  based 
his  theology  upon  the  total  depravity  of  mankind,  fallen 
from  the  perfect  Adam,  and  the  predestined  fate  of  all  an 
eternal  doom.  To  rescue  humanity  from  the  clutches  of 
Satan,  the  infinite  propitiatory  sacrifice  was  made  by  Jesus. 
Thus  upon  the  background  of  the  small,  three-storied  uni- 
verse of  that  early  and  ignorant  time  Christianity  was  pict- 
ured as  the  great  tragedy  of  the  divine  dominions.  In  the 
fifth  century  came  in  the  Nestorian  heresy  of  Jesus  hav- 
ing a  double  nature,  at  once  God  and  man ;  and  the  heresy 
of  the  fifth  century  has  become  the  orthodoxy  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

The  Reformation  was  a  battle  with  the  pope  for  purity 
and  for  freedom,  but  wrought  little  immediate  change  of 
theology.  Calvin,  in  his  famous  Institutes,  elaborated  be- 
fore he  was  thirty,  only  reproduced  and  rewrought  the  old 
theology  of  Saint  Augustine.  A  contemporary  of  Coperni- 
cus, he  wrote  his  Institutes  before  the  new  theory  of  the  solar 
system  was  accepted  or  established.  He  could  not  have 
known  that  this  earth  was  but  a  small  planet  wheeling  round 
the  sun,  a  mere  speck  of  dust  in  immensity.  Like  Augus- 
tine, Calvin  painted  his  theology  upon  the  background  of 
the  old  three-storied  universe,  and  again  portrayed  Jesus  as 
the  victim  of  the  great  tragedy  to  help  Deity  out  of  a  di- 
lemma in  administering  his  government.  In  the  early  cen- 
turies the  vicarious  atonement  had  been  deemed  a  debt 
paid  to  Satan.  After  the  day  of  Anselm  it  became  the  pen- 
alty paid  to  an  angry  god  or  to  the  infinite  justice,  rendering 
it  possible  to  forgive.  Yet  where  is  there  forgiveness,  or 
any  place  for  it,  if  the  debt  is  paid  ?  So  has  come  down  the 
centuries  and  into  the  creeds  of  the  present  time  the  Jesus 
of  dogma. 

In  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  perhaps  it  is  a  provi- 
dential fact  that  so  long  Jesus  has  been  deified.     In  days  of 
darkness  and  barbarism,  not  ready  to  appreciate  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  his  heavenly  character,  by  v^baA.  V>oxvd  so  sVcotv^ 


could  men  have  been  held  loyal  as  by  adoration  of  their 
leader  as  the  very  God  who  created  the  universe  ?  Yet  how 
strangely  has  this  adoration  of  the  Jesus  of  dogma  failed  to 
win  men  to  love  and  obedience !  Honored  with  homage  of 
the  intellect,  men  have  failed  to  yield  him  the  heart.  Call- 
ing Christ  God  has  never  compelled  men  to  practise  the 
Golden  Rule.  Calling  Christ  God  has  not  even  taught  them 
to  make  their  God  Christ-like.  They  have  made  God  all 
wrath,  and  Jesus  all  mercy. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  sweet  spirit  of  Jesus  would 
have  been  a  rebuke  to  the  iniquity  of  his  followers.  Never 
has  he  been  made  in  human  affairs  the  standard  of  a  true 
morality.  Monstrous  doctrines  have  been  taught  in  his 
name  that  utterly  belie  the  spirit  of  his  life.  Not  only  adult 
hardened  sinners,  but  innocent  infants  of  whom  he  said, 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have  been  sent  to  the 
everlasting  burning.  As  God  is  supposed  to  treat  his  ene- 
mies in  the  next  world,  so  the  Church  has  treated  heretics 
here.  Cruelties  unutterable,  tortures  by  the  Inquisition, 
persecutions,  martyrdoms  in  blood  and  fire,  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  the  Jesus  of  dogma.  Held  up  in  the 
face  of  Jesus'  character,  such  iniquities  would  have  been  re- 
buked with  an  everlasting.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! 

A  change  is  coming  over  the  thought  of  Christendom. 
Note  the  influences  that  are  bringing  people  and  preachers 
of  all  sects  more  and  more  to  the  Jesus  of  character. 

Through  the  new  eyes  of  our  mighty  telescopes  we  look 
out  into  the  immensities  of  the  night  sky;  and  from  this 
speck  of  dust  upon  which  we  stand  the  universe  grows  very 
large,  and  the  Deity  who  created  and  rules  it  expands  upon 
our  thought.  The  carpenter's  son,  born  in  a  manger,  who 
trod  the  hillsides  of  Galilee  and  streets  of  Jerusalem,  who 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  very  God  who  built  the  mighty  fabric, 
and  holds  it  all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  While  the  peas- 
ant hung  upon  the  cross,  who  kept  in  order  ^v3j^\\.^\  -azs^;^ 
Arctunis  and   the  great  consteWatVoTvs  \r^o^\  \}cv€vc  \x\vgc&^ 
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course  ?     No  longer  can  this  generation,  as  easily  as  did  our 
fathers,  sing  the  old  Watts  hymn, — 

"  God,  the  mighty  Maker,  died." 

To  the  eye  of  science  the  human  race,  its  education  and 
need,  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  Not  revolution,  but  evolution, 
is  the  need  of  humanity.  No  longer  supposed  to  be  fallen 
from  the  perfect  Adam,  held  bound  by  Satan  or  by  an  angry 
God,  needing  rescue,  for  which  the  vicarious  infinite  penalty 
must  be  paid,  mankind  is  seen  to  begin  low  down  in  bar- 
barism, as  a  savage  or  a  child,  needing  the  evolution  of  the 
ages  to  bring  him  up  to  civilization  and  Christianity.  From 
low  beginnings,  through  the  unknown  centuries,  he  has  been 
climbing.  Not  alienated  from  God,  from  earliest  days,  in 
temples  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  has  been  seeking  God,  if 
haply  he  may  find  him ;  but  never  yet  has  he  fully  found 
him.  Like  the  Athenians  worshipping  the  unknown  God, 
he  needs  Paul  and  Jesus  to  reveal  the  Father.  Not  fallen 
from  pristine  perfection,  he  simply  has  never  yet  arisen  to 
his  feet  to  stand  erect  in  his  integrity,  much  less  to  climb 
the  celestial  summits.  Man,  as  child  of  evolution,  needs 
guidance  and  help,  needs  stimulus  and  inspiration,  needs 
divine  example  and  celestial  ideals.  In  this  the  Jesus  of 
dogma  renders  no  help,  is  far  away,  unapproachable,  only 
to  be  adored  with  slavish  adulation.  But  the  Jesus  of  char- 
acter shows  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  at  its  best,  and 
of  divine  life  on  this  planet ;  so,  as  elder  brother,  takes  man 
by  the  hand,  brings  him  to  his  own  better  self,  warms  his 
heart,  cheers  him,  and  leads  him  up  the  celestial  heights. 

The  study  of  comparative  religions  is  bringing  back  the 
real  Jesus,  and  putting  him  in  his  own  true  place.  Within 
fifty  years  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East  are  known  as 
never  before.  These  grand  Oriental  religions,  under  which 
thousands  of  millions  of  God's  own  children  have  lived  and 
died,  are  seen  to  be  no  contemptible  superstition  and  priest- 
craft  to  he  trodden  under  foot,  but  ratVvei  iVve  be?)t  as^^vration 


of  the  child  heart  of  our  race  toward  the  divine,  the  dim 
starlight  and  twilight  of  early  morning.  Jesus  himself  would 
not  despise  them.  Rather  would  he  greet  them  with  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  with  Paul  saying :  The  unknown 
God,  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  I  would  more  fully  declare 
unto  you.  Let  me  show  you  the  Father  of  us  all,  not  to 
be  worshipped  only  on  Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  Zion,  but 
everywhere  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  These  religions  founded 
in  myth  and  miracle  have  enrobed  themselves  in  early  le- 
gends and  traditions  with  a  certain  Oriental  splendor  that 
appeals  to  imagination.  No  longer  we  wonder  that  in  the 
early  church  of  barbaric  days  Jesus  himself  was  enrobed 
with  raiment  of  legend  and  myth,  that  form  no  part  of  his 
essential  character,  or  gospel  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
Instructed  by  the  study  of  comparative  religions,  our  cooler 
intelligence  separates  the  transient  fom  the  permanent, 
strips  oil  the  garb  to  see  the  essential  substance,  and  so 
eliminates  and  brings  back  the  Jesus  of  character. 

The  Bible,  also,  in  these  recent  days,  is  studied  and  known 
as  never  before.  What  a  rare  book  it  was  until  within  our 
own  century  the  Bible  Society  has  printed  it  by  the  mill- 
ion, sown  it  broadcast,  and  put  it  in  every  home !  Until 
recently  not  half  the  people  of  Christendom  could  read  it  if 
they  had  it.  Their  Christianity,  necessarily,  was  taken  at 
second  hand  from  the  theologians,  who,  secluded  among 
their  cobwebs  of  speculation,  developing  their  Christ  from 
their  own  inner  consciousness,  have  forever  misled  the  peo- 
ple by  putting  at  the  front  the  Jesus  of  dogma.  As  in  the 
old  days,  even  in  Jerusalem,  the  educated  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  never  rightly  understood  him,  but  persecuted  him 
and  put  him  to  death,  while  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,  and  the  unlettered  fishermen  became  his  apostles  and 
died  for  his  cause ;  so  now  and  always  it  needs  no  speculat- 
ing scholarship,  but  the  warm  heart  of  plain  people,  so  to 
appreciate  the  Jesus  of  character  as  to  know  that  essential 
Christianity  is  love  to  God  and  man.  They  otvl^  v^^^^  \.ci 
see  him  as  he  is  to  love  him.     To-da^^  \)[ie  'S^X^  Vcv  ^n^v*^ 
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home,  making  the  real  story  as  it  is  familiar  to  the  children 
and  to  the  popular  heart,  is  fast  bringing  from  the  specula- 
tions of  scholars  and  schoolmen  the  simple  realities  of  fact, 
and  transforming  the  Jesus  of  dogma  into  the  real  Jesus  of 
character. 

Along  with  this  better  popular  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
comes,  with  the  higher  criticism,  a  more  practical  scholar- 
ship, searching  more  sharply  and  clearly  the  real  story.  The 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  are  becoming  more  thoroughly 
understood,  the  true  meaning  of  the  record  more  clearly  seen, 
the  customs  and  home  life  of  the  people  of  Palestine  better 
known,  with  all  the  many  side-lights  that  help  illumine  the 
familiar  tale.  Incidental  allusions  and  belongings  and 
meanings  are  opened  up  and  better  appreciated.  Within  our 
own  remembrance,  what  numbers  of  new  lives  of  Christ  have 
been  written, —  by  Furness,  and  Farrar,  and  Beecher,  and 
Abbott,  and  Geikie,  and  Schenkel,  and  Keim,  and  Kuenen, 
and  Renan,  and  others  too  numerous  here  to  be  named  I 
What  are  they  all  ?  Not  pictures  of  the  eternal  God  who 
rules  Orion  and  the  constellations,  but  pictures  of  the 
human  Christ,  the  man  Jesus,  the  peasant  of  Galilee,  the 
son  of  Mary  and  the  carpenter,  walking  and  talking  among 
men  in  the  spirit  of  heaven,  showing  us  the  practical  ideal  of 
a  divine  humanity, —  the  Jesus  of  dogma  replaced  by  the 
Jesus  of  character. 

So  vanishes  the  myth  and  fable  and  speculative  dogma  of 
the  creeds,  portraying  Jesus  as  the  eternal  God.  And  to  eye 
and  heart  of  followers  and  friends  is  brought  back  the  real 
Jesus  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  elder  brother, 
as  first  born  or  best  beloved  of  the  heavenly  Father's  family. 
Son  of  Man!  That  is,  a  most  manly  man,  —  more  of  a 
man  than  the  rest  of  us, —  the  ideal  human  nature!  Son  of 
God,  also  ;  that  is,  a  godly  son,  devout  and  divine  in  the 
celestial  quality  of  his  spirit  and  character.  Superior  or 
supreme  Son  of  God  we  may  well  call  him,  remembering  the 
New  Testament  word  that  now  are  we  all  Sons  of  God. 
So  Is  he  the  type  of  a  divine  \\uTt\atvv\.Y> —  ^  t^v^\^\\ow  o€ 
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what  we  all  ought  to  be,  or  ought  to  aspire  and  try  to  be. 
He  shows  us  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  as  God  made 
it  and  meant  it  to  be.  He  renders  possible  on  this  planet 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  leads  the 
way  in  which  mankind,  under  God's  own  teaching,  disci- 
pline, and  evolution  will  one  day  realize  —  that  is,  make 
real,  as  a  living  fact  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  need 
we  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  home  and  State  and  Church 
to  bring  the  millennium  to-morrow  ? 

In  every  sect  and  century  has  been  in  some  degree  recog- 
nized, even  if  never  fully  appreciated,  Jesus^  lofty  standard, 
high  above  the  world's  level,  his  divine  quality  of  spirit  as 
music  direct  from  heaven.  Wonderful  for  purity  and  piety, 
for  sweetness  and  self-sacrifice,  for  devout  prayer  and  de- 
voted loyalty  to  Almighty  God,  whom  he  called  and  taught 
mankind  to  call  "Our  Father,"  —  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth, —  warm  and  loving  toward  all  men  his  brothers, 
rising  above  all  separating  prejudice,  healing  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  deaf  and  blind, —  extending  toward  the  sinner 
forgiving  sympathy  and  the  helping  hand,  practising  as  well 
as  preaching  the  religion  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  spirit  of 
his  life  and  his  gospel  of  good  news  was  love  to  God  and 
man.  On  this  line  he  leads  the  ages, —  not  yet  outgrown  or 
left  behind.  A  star  shining  steadily  in  the  heavens  to  guide 
humanity  safely  over  the  pathless  deep, —  rather  a  sun  of 
righteousness  whose  radiant  sunshine  warms  the  heart  of 
mankind,  makes  fruitful  the  garden  of  human  life,  makes 
the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  His  sweet, 
warm  influence  heals  the  broken  church,  draws  mankind 
into  one  brotherhood,  brings  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
is  essential  Christianitv. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  modern  life  and  American  conditions 
are  so  utterly  difTerent  from  the  narrow  ways  of  Galilee  and 
Judea  in  that  early  day  that  the  simple  life  of  the  carpen- 
ter's son  furnishes  no  standard  or  example  for  our  guidance  ? 
I  reply  :  Details  may  change,  but  pT\tvc\'^\^s  ^\^  ^X&xTv-^i^.  "^<^ 
the  boy  of  /erusalem  and  the  boy  oi  ALm^T\c^  \\\^  ^^\sv^  ^wwx^- 
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tiplication  table  stands  true.  Twice  two  are  four  forever. 
The  humblest  fishing-boat  on  the  foggy  bank  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  swift  and  splendid  "  Lucania  "  need  the  same 
North  Star  for  guidance.  Conditions  change,  and  applica- 
tions vary  with  the  ages ;  but  the  Golden  Rule  changes  not. 
It  stands  eternal, —  eternal  as  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  which 
the  new  engineering  only  more  fully  unfolds ;  eternal  as  the 
North  Star  to  guide  the  mariners  of  the  deep,  as  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  ripening  the  corn  of  our  Western  prairie  even  as 
it  did  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  five  thousand  years  ago.  So 
needs  America  to-day  not  some  newly  found  religion,  but,  as 
the  standard  of  true  life  in  all  her  affairs,  the  old  religion  of 
the  ages, —  love  to  God  and  man,  illumined  and  made  clear 
in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  Jesus  of  character. 

More  and  more  is  coming  to  the  heart  and  advancing  in- 
telligence of  our  progressive  time  the  real  Jesus.  We  are 
not  outgrowing  and  leaving  him  behind,  but  only  beginning 
to  appreciate  him.  To  help  humanity  forward,  let  us  not 
disparage  him,  but  rather  hasten  the  return  of  his  true 
presence. 

While  it  is  well  to  clear  up  and  make  perfect  our  thought 
of  Christ,  quite  as  important  is  the  question,  What  would 
Jesus  think  of  us  ? 

Let  him  revisit  his  Church.  How  would  he  feel  at  home 
among  his  creed-loving,  quarrelling  followers  !  One  wonders 
if  in  some  of  his  churches  he  would  be  recognized,  whether 
he  could  speak  the  proper  shibboleth  to  pass  the  barriers 
sometimes  placed  before  his  own  communion  table.  One 
wonders  whether,  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  his  only 
statement  of  faith,  he  could  join  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Imagine  him  presiding  over  the  synod  that 
tried  the  devout  preacher,  David  Swing.  Search  the  Script- 
ures, was  his  word.  Imagine  him  joining  to  try  Dr.  Briggs 
for  studying  the  Bible  too  thoroughly.  Would  he  not  look 
around  among  the  churches,  and  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
ta^    ''  When  I  can  find  a  church  over  \\V\os^  doox  ol  ^wVc^wce. 
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the  only  lest  of  admission  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart "  ? 

Last  year  at  Chicago  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
his  name,  and  other  leaders  likewise,  refused  to  join  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  lest  they  should  give  countenance 
to  error,  and  let  down  Christianity  to  the  lower  level  of 
other  religions.  In  his  great  magnanimity  and  divine  liber- 
ality, would  not  Jesus  have  rejoiced  to  attend  that  conven- 
tion, and  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  seekers 
for  the  light,  to  all  worshippers  of  the  one  P'ather  in 
heaven  ? 

Could  he  return  among  us  in  person,  how  would  he  rebuke 
the  corruptions  of  politics,  the  selfishness  of  wealth,  and  all 
the  crimes  and  unholy,  unbrotherly  ways  in  high  places  and 
in  low  that  disgrace  our  boasted  Christian  civilization  I 
The  writer  Stead  has  produced  a  book,  **  If  Christ  should 
visit  Chicago."  It  has  been  thought  profane  to  offer  such 
suggestion.  But  to  me  the  idea  seems  not  profane,  but  very 
practical.  "  Ye  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,"  is  the  word  of  Holy  Writ. 

To  find  the  eternal  throne,  we  need  not  wait  till  the  gates 
of  eternity  open  and  usher  us  into  some  unknown  scene. 
Here  and  now  let  Christ  judge  us.  Imagine  him  walking 
our  streets  and  entering  our  homes,  and  with  his  searching 
eye  pronouncing  judgment  upon  all  our  words  and  works 
and  ways.  How  would  his  pure  presence  rebuke  the  wrongs 
and  unbrotherly  strifes  and  unholy  practices  that  so  foully 
blot  our  social  and  political  life !  To  us  each  and  all  per- 
sonally to-day,  could  the  real,  pure,  and  loving  Jesus  come 
to  our  homes  and  hearts  as  the  elder  brother,  as  the  familiar 
presence,  as  the  wise  and  guiding  friend,  what  rebuke  to  our 
follies,  sins,  and  shortcomings,  what  spiritual  inspiration, 
help,  and  encouragement  for  all  our  best  aspirations,  what 
practical  guidance  amid  the  perplexities  of  the  tangled  jun- 
gles and  wilderness  of  life's  busy  ways,  what  sweet  comfort 
in  our  griefs  and  sorrows,  as  he  would  cheer  us  "v\\b.\3ci&  '^sr 
surance  oi  God*s  loving  and  unfaiVitvg  pioV\^^T\si.^\ 
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Let  us,  then,  leave  the  Jesus  of  dogma  to  the  creeds,  the 
theologians,  and  the  vanished  past.  As  a  standard  for  the 
Church,  the  State,  the  home,  and  to  every  heart,  let  us  bring 
to  the  present  day  the  Jesus  of  character. 

As  sung  by  the  poet  Whittier  :  — 


"  Our  friend,  our  brother,  and  our  Lord, 
What  may  thy  service  be  ? 
Not  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word. 
But  simply  following  thee. 

"  We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see. 
In  differing  phrase  we  pray ; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  thee 
The  light,  the  truth,  the  way. 


<i 


To  do  thy  will  is  more  than  praise. 
As  words  are  less  than  deeds  ; 

And  simple  trust  can  find  thy  ways 
We  miss  with  chart  of  creeds. 


'*  O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all, 
Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 
We  test  our  lives  by  thine." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  Individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
Cast  i^roduction.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal jud^ents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  in<iuirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiooli,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hortom* 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  diildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
tiie  Sunday-echool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
Inief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
•abject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
thoM  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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HOW  GOD  COMES  INTO  HIS  WORLD. 


"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me." —  Rev.  iii.  20. 

The  afterglow  of  the  Christmas  season  is  still  in  the  sky ; 
and  Christmas  thoughts  and  Christmas  feelings  are  still  inr 
the  air.  And  this  is,  in  one  sense,  a  Christmas  theme  which^ 
I  bring  you ;  for  the  essential  idea  of  Christmas  has  always 
been  the  coming  of  God  into  the  world.  Its  central  thought 
revolves  round  this  idea  of  some  special,  some  peculiar  com- 
ing of  God  to  man.  It  seems  to  me  well,  then,  for  us  to 
consider  how  it  is  that  God  comes  to  his  world. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  comprehensible  certain  still 
popular  ideas  on  this  subject,  I  shall  need  to  trace  for  a  few 
moments  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  past  concerning  the 
matter. 

If  you  open  your  Bible  and  read  the  first  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, you  will  find  that  the  people  then  thought  God  came 
down  out  of  his  heavens,  and  created  the  earth.  After  the 
work  of  creation  was  finished,  he  looked  it  over,  pronounced 
it  good,  and  retired  to  his  heavens  once  more.  In  other 
words, —  and  this  is  the  special  thing  I  wish  to  show, —  God 
was  not  thought  of  as  living  on  the  earth,  as  being  present 
always  among  his  children.  One  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  says,  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  the  earth : 
therefore,  let  thy  words  be  few." 

God,  then,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  was  ordinarily, 
as  Carlyle  said,  "  an  absentee  God."  Sometimes  he  visited 
the  earth.  You  will  remember  the  story  in  Genesis  says 
that,  after  the  fall  of  man,  God  came  down,  and  walked  about 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  looking  for  Adam  and 


calling  after  him,  as  one  man  might  call  after  another.  But 
Adam  tried  to  hide  from  him.  At  last  Adam  was  discovered 
and  brought  to  account.  Later  in  this  same  book,  when  the 
wickedness  of  man  had  increased  upon  the  earth,  and  he 
even  thought  in  his  ambition  that  he  might  scale  the  heavens, 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  building  a  high  tower  to  do  so ; 
and  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  in  that  naive,  childish  way  that 
God  heard  a  rumor  in  heaven  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
said, —  it  does  not  tell  to  whom  he  said  it, —  Let  us  go  down, 
and  see  whether  this  thing  is  true ;  and  so  he  goes  down,  and 
visits  the  earth.  The  point  for  you  to  notice  is  that  people 
then  conceived  of  God  as  located  somewhere  in  space,  as 
being  away  from  the  earth.  When  God  would  visit  the  earth, 
he  must  make  a  journey  through  space  from  the  place  of  his 
abode  to  come  here,  as  a  man  must  make  a  journey  if  he 
wishes  to  visit  a  foreign  country.  So  in  most  of  the  Old 
Testament  you  will  find  that  kindred  ideas  prevail.  God  is 
not  represented  as  having  come  down  to  the  earth  himself 
after  this.  After  we  leave  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  now  and 
then  sends  messengers,  angels,  down  on  certain  missions. 
He  gets  news  from  the  earth,  and  finds  out  how  things  are 
going  on,  as  a  kaiser  may  get  news  from  the  distant  parts  of 
his  empire  by  sending  special  messengers  to  execute  his  will. 
These  messengers  at  last  deliver  such  long  messages  that 
they  are  written  down  and  become  parts  of  a  book.  But  the 
ordinary  idea  is  that  God  is  away  from  man,  and  only  comes 
to  him  in  certain  special  ways  and  at  special  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  story  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  come  to  the  earth  again  for  the  first  time 
after  the  appearances  that  are  recorded  in  the  opening  of 
Genesis.  He  comes,  and  lives  here  as  a  man  for  something 
over  thirty  years.  But  he  does  not  stay.  He  goes  away 
again  ;  for  the  story  closes  with  the  ascension  into  the  heav- 
ens. He  is  seen  to  go  up  from  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  and 
the  clouds  receive  him  out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing on.  He  promised  that  his  spirit  in  some  way  should 
^  remain  and  abide  among  men  ;  but  he  himself  is  not  here. 
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Then  there  grew  up,  based,  as  they  supposed,  on  his 
teaching,  the  great  institution  of  the  Church, —  a  Church  the 
head  of  which  claims  to  be  the  vice-regent  of  God,  claims  to 
live  on  earth  as  representing  and  speaking  for  the  God  who 
is  still  in  the  heavens.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  Church, 
as  a  part  of  its  life  and  teaching,  there  are,  from  time  to 
time,  special  men  anointed  and  sent  as  special  representa- 
tives of  the  divine.  Now  and  then  an  apparition  of  the 
divine  is  seen  :  and  at  the  place  where  this  theophany  oc- 
curs shrines  are  built,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  some 
miraculous  way  God's  influence  is  concentred,  as  now  at 
Lourdes.  A  peasant  child  sees  the  image  of  tlie  Virgin, — 
the  Virgin  coming,  of  course,  as  the  representative  of  God ; 
and  some  miraculous  effect  is  supposed  to  have  been  left 
upon  the  fountain  that  springs  up  in  this  place,  so  that  they 
who  can  travel  half-way  over  the  earth  to  come  to  this  foun- 
tain get  near  to  God,  and  not  only  get  near  to  him,  but  re- 
ceive the  manifestation  of  his  miraculous  power  in  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases  and  deliverance  from  troubles  of  one  kind  or 
another.  I  instance  this  modern  case,  that  you  may  see  how 
this  thought  of  God's  coming  to  the  world  by  a  journey 
through  space  still  abides  in  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  Christendom,  but  it  is  true  of  the 
old  child-world's  thought  everywhere.  Go  to  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  you  will  find  that  they  believe  God.  sent  his 
special  messenger  in  Mahontet ;  but  since  that  day  he  has 
not  visited  the  earth  except  by  his  spiritual  influence  upon 
his  people.  But  there  is  at  Mecca  the  Kaaba,  the  holy 
black  stone  which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  which  is  a  perpetual  incarnation  of  divine  power  and 
influence.  And  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  Mohammedan 
world  make  long  journeys  over  oceans,  across  rivers,  beyond 
mountains,  through  deserts,  that  they  may  come  to  where 
the  Kaaba  is ;  that  is,  that  they  may  get  into  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  and  gain  some  special  physical  or 
spiritual  benefit  from  that  proximity. 

The  same  idea  was  held  among  the  classic  nations.     You 
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are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans the  great  gods  dwelt  on  the  summit  of  Olympus.  Now 
and  then  some  one  of  them  came  down,  perhaps  in  dis- 
guise ;  but,  in  some  way  before  he  departed,  through  some 
miraculous  manifestation  of  that  divine  glory  which  could 
not  long  be  hidden,  it  was  known  that  a  god  had  visited  the 
earth,  and  had  walked  among  men. 

Visit  China  or  any  other  nation  outside  (»f  Christendom, 
and  you  will  find  substantially  the  same  ideas  prevailing.  It 
is  only  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  in  specially  developed 
minds  and  hearts  and  souls,  that  you  come  face  to  face  with 
the  higher,  and  that  which  by  and  by  is  to  be  the  univer- 
sally recognized  truth. 

Let  us  now  stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  how  God  can 
come  to  his  world.  And  here  I  must  make  a  distinction. 
When  we  consider  the  world  or  the  physical  universe,  of 
course  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  God's  either  coming  or 
going ;  for  there  is  not  a  particle  of  force,  not  the  minutest 
atom  of  the  physical  universe  anywhere,  that  by  any  possi- 
bility can  be  conceived  of  as  disobeying  the  law  of  God  or 
of  being  absent  from  his  immediate  presence.  The  uni- 
verse is  full  of  this  divine  power,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  phys- 
ical universe  is  concerned,  we  cannot  speak  of  God's  coming 
into  it  or  going  out  of  it ;  for  he  fills  it  full,  as  the  light  fills 
the  blue  sky. 

Let  us  take  note  of  another  fact.  It  was  perfectly  simple 
and  natural  that  people  should  have  these  ideas  in  the  olden 
time,  with  a  solid  and  fixed  earth  and  the  heaven  just 
above.  You  could  talk  of  place,  of  coming  and  going  again ; 
but  we  now  know  —  it  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  truths 
that  school-children  learn  —  that  there  is  no  up  and  there 
is  no  down  any  longer  in  the  universe.  That  which  is  up 
at  noon  to-day  will  be  directly  under  foot  at  midnight.  We 
are  in  infinite  space  afloat,  in  the  arms  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God  ;  and  we  must  get  over  the  idea  that  God  is  an 
outlined  figure  located  anywhere.  Suppose  I  could  take  a 
ray  of  light  for  a  chariot,  and  travel  swifter  than  lightning 


for  ten  thousand  years  in  any  definite  direction,  could  I  get 
nearer  to  God  than  I  am  at  this  moment  ?  I  used  to  cher- 
ish these  childish  dreams,"  which,  I  suppose,  are  common  to 
us  all. 

On  some  brilliant  night  I  have  looked  up  to  the  far-off 
stars  that  looked  down  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  pure,  and  have 
wished  that  in  some  way  I  might  get  to  be  a  part  of  that 
brightness,  and  away  from  the  daily  dusty  routine  of  this 
old  world.  It  seemed  as  though  I  should  be  nearer  to 
heaven  if  I  were  there.  But  I  know  now  and  you  know 
now  that  to  the  inhabitant  of  Mars,  if  there  is  such  a  being, 
this  old  weary,  dusty,  sin-cursed  earth  of  ours,  as  we  think 
of  it,  is  a  planet  as  bright  and  shining  and  pure-looking 
against  the  blue  as  any  of  those  that  lure  and  lift  up  our 
imaginations  and  our  hearts  as  we  gaze  upon  them.  We 
are  in  the  heaven;  we  are  star  children,  inhabitants  of  a 
planet  as  bright  as  any  that  floats  in  space.  There  is  no 
possibility,  then,  of  our  finding  God  by  a  journey.  Nor 
can  we  escape  from  him  anywhere.  If  we  ascend  into  the 
heaven,  he  is  there;  if  we  go  down  into  the  deeps,  he  is 
there ;  if  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  sea,  even  there  his  right  hand  holds 
and  leads  us.  God  we  must  think  of  as  universal  spirit  and 
life.     He  cannot  be  physically  approached. 

How,  then,  can  we  find  him  ?  How  does  he  come  into 
his  world  ?  For  you  see  I  have  crossed  the  line  separating 
us  from  the  consideration  of  the  physical  world.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  now  about  the  human  world ;  for  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  God  in  a  very  vital  sense  may  be  excluded 
from  the  human  world,  may  be  outside  of  you  or  me,  and  it 
is  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  let  him  in  or  not. 

I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock,  he  says.  If  any  man  hear 
my  voice,  and  will  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me.  That  is,  I  will  come  in  as  a  fa- 
miliar guest,  a  friend. 

Now  let  us  see  what  a  different  world  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  and  try  to  comprehend  it.     It  is  not  strange  that  I 
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should  make  a  statement  like  this.  God  is  in  my  body  as  a 
part  of  the  physical  world ;  but  he  may  be  outside  my 
thought,  outside  my  heart,  outside  my  character,  and  those 
are  the  essential  things  that  make  a  man.  It  is  for  me  to 
decide  as  to  whether  I  shall  let  him  enter. 

Let  us  see  how  perfectly  reasonable  this  conception  is. 
It  is  true  not  only  of  our  relations  with  God,  but  it  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  spirit  with  spirit  everywhere.  I 
may  get  close  beside  a  man,  our  physical  bodies  may  be 
close  together ;  but  our  minds,  our  thoughts,  our  hearts,  our 
characters,  may  be  apart  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  while 
we  are  thus  physically  touching  each  other. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  come  into  close  personal  relation 
with  Michel  Angelo,  the  artist.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
were  living  here  in  Boston  to-day.  You  might  obtain  letters 
of  introduction,  go  to  his  studio,  grasp  his  hand,  talk  with 
him,  and  all  the  time  be  further  away  from  him  than  is  that 
sun  whose  light  takes  thirty  millions  of  years  to  reach  the 
earth  from  us.  How  can  you  get  near  Michel  Angelo  ? 
You  must  get  the  artist  thought  and  feeling,  some  sort  of 
sympathy  with  his  aspiration  and  his  work,  at  least  a  little 
appreciation  of  Michel  Angelo,  the  artist,  before  you  can 
get  close  to  him,  or  enter  into  his  life,  or  he  enter  into  yours. 
You  may  do  that,  and,  though  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
him,  be  nearer  to  him  than  is  the  man  who  eats  at  his  table. 
You  know  the  familiar  phrase,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet.  Why  ?  Because  the  valet  can  comprehend  only 
the  valet :  he  cannot  see  in  the  hero  anything  more  than  is 
in  himself.     That  is  why. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  artist.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  can- 
not break  into  the  presence,  break  into  the  life,  of  an  artist 
by  physical  force,  by  personal  contact  ?  You  might  as  well 
take  one  of  Michel  Angelo's  great  pictures,  and  attempt  to 
get  into  an  appreciation  of  it  with  the  implements  of  a 
burglar.     You  get  no  nearer  by  physical  approach  or  contact. 

I  wish  now  to  take  another  class  of  mind,  and  carry  the 
illustration  a  little  further,  because  here  is  the  gist  of  the 


whole  matter.  How  near  were  the  companions  of  Shak- 
spere  to  him  in  his  day, —  those  who  sat  with  him  familiarly 
in  his  coffee-house,  and  ate  with  him  and  drank  with  him  ? 
You  will  see  that  precisely  the  same  truth  holds  that  held  in 
regard  to  Michel  Angelo.  How  will  you  get  at  Shak- 
spere  ?  How  will  he  get  into  your  life  ?  How  will  you  get 
into  the  life  of  Shakspere?  There  are  three  avenues  of 
approach.  You  can  get  into  Shakspere  as  an  intellectual 
man  by  studying  and  thinking,  until  intellectually  you  can 
comprehend  his  language.  But  even  then  you  may  have 
gone  only  a  little  way.  You  may  have  the  most  perfect  in- 
tellectual comprehension  of  every  word  that  Shakspere 
ever  wrote,  and  know  him  only  a  little.  You  must  have 
loved  —  loved  passionately — before  you  can  comprehend 
the  Shakspere  who  wrote  "Othello."  You  must  have 
been  touched,  at  least,  by  some  fiery  ambition  before  you  can 
get  into  the  heart  of  the  Shakspere  who  wrote  "  Macbeth." 
You  must  have  been  burdened  with  the  problems  of  the 
world,  its  contradictions,  its  ironies,  you  must  have  been 
buffeted  by  its  resistless  fates,  you  must  have  been  conscious 
of  your  own  hesitancy,  your  own  weakness,  with  the  sense 
of  being  baffled  at  every  turn,  before  you  can  commune  with 
the  Shakspere  who  wrote  "  Hamlet."  You  must  know 
something  of  the  beauty,  the  perfection,  of  ideal  womanhood 
before  you  can  understand  the  Shakspere  who  wrote  of 
Imogen  and  Cordelia.     Do  you  not  see  what  I  mean  ? 

It  is  said  that  a  beautiful  young  woman  once  came  to  a 
theatrical  manager,  and  wished  to  be  engaged  as  an  actress. 
He  heard  her  read  or  recite.  He  saw  that  she  Was  beautiful, 
that  she  had  intellect  and  power,  clearness  of  comprehen- 
sion as  to  what  she  wished  to  do ;  but  he  saw  also  that  the 
essential  thing  was  missing,  and  he  said  to  her :  "  I  cannot 
engage  you  yet.  You  must  go  and  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body. You  must  manage  somehow  to  get  your  heart  broken, 
and  then  come,  and  you  can  act."  Physical  form,  perfection 
of  voice,  clearness  of  intellect,  are  not  enough.  Before  you 
can  get  into  a  character,  you  must  have"  a  great  power  of 
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sympathy  which  leads  you  to  understand  and  feel  with  that 
character.     That  is  what  sympathy  means. 

We  are  ready  now,  I  think,  if  you  have  followed  me  closely 
so  far,  to  see  how  God  can  come  into  the  human  world. 

There  are  three  doors  at  which  God  perpetually  stands 
and  knocks ;  for,  as  I  said,  he  cannot  break  in.  Do  you  not 
see  how  absurd  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  think  of  God's  com- 
ing into  the  human  heart  and  life  by  will  force,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  any  magic  or  miraculous  power  ?  The  sun  plays 
upon  the  bud ;  and  under  the  gentle  influence  of  its  rays  the 
bud  opens  all  its  life  to  the  sunshine.  You  cannot  burst  it 
open,  and  make  a  flower  of  it.  God  has  been  playing  in  this 
way  upon  the  world  in  all  directions,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. You  know  the  marvellous  story  of  progressive  crea- 
tion which  the  scientists  tell  us  about,  how  the  eye  is  made. 
There  is  first  the  sensitive  nerve.  The  sun  beats  upon  it, 
and  plays  upon  it ;  and  it  grows  more  sensitive.  It  accumu- 
lates more  and  more  power ;  and  by  and  by,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  light,  there  is  the  dim  sense  of  vision,  and  pro- 
gressively the  eye  itself  comes  out  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  sun,  and  sees.  But  all  eyes  now  are  not  alike.  There 
are  eyes  that  can  see  a  hundred  times  more  than  others  can; 
and  the  analogy  of  this  is  the  process  by  which  God  comes 
into  his  world  everywhere. 

God  knocks  at  the  door  of  human  life,  knocks  at  the  in- 
tellect; for  he  needs  to  come  in  as  thought.  But  how 
much  of  God  can  come  into  the  thought  of  a  barbarian? 
How  much  of  God,  think  you,  could  come  into  the  brain  of 
a  Digger  Indian  ?  I  speak  of  them  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lowest  type  of  human  life  on  this  continent. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  specimens  of  them.  How  much 
can  he  get  into  his  brain  of  God  ?  Only  as  much  as  the 
Digger  Indian  can  think,  that  is  all.  But  a  process  of  de- 
velopment goes  on.  Speech,  written  language,  the  alpha- 
bet, the  literature  of  the  world,  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
world  come,  until  by  and  by  Kepler  can  say  in  that  magnifi- 
cent phrase  that  has  been  quoted  so   many  times,  as   he 
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traces  the  secret  of  the  heavens,  "  O  God,  I  think  over  again 
thy  thoughts  after  thee."  And  when  Copernicus  discovers 
the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  when  the  geologists 
have  read  the  long  story  of  God's  creative  work  through  the 
ages,  and  when  Darwin  and  his  compeers  have  unearthed 
the  secret  of  the  origin  and  development  of  man,  do  you  not 
see  that  progressively  along  these  intellectual  lines  God  is 
coming,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  unto  his  world  ?  As 
man  is  able  to  think  God,  so  he  comes  into  man's  brain 
only  so  fast.  He  cannot  come  faster.  Only  as  man's  brain 
develops  and  widens  and  deepens  and  heightens  to  the 
conception  of  the  divine  can  God  come  into  the  mind 
of  man. 

God  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  human  heart  as  well  as  the 
human  brain.  He  wishes  to  come  into  man  as  love.  How 
fast  can  he  come  in  ?  It  is  for  man  to  answer.  How  much 
of  God  as  love  can  come  into  the  heart  of  the  barbarian 
who  has  just  slain  his  enemy,  torn  his  heart  out,  and  is  eat- 
ing it  in  cannibal  wise  ?  How  much  of  God  as  love  can 
come  into  that  type  of  man  ?  But  the  heart  of  man  broadens 
and  deepens  and  grows  tender  until  from  love  of  wife  and 
child  and  love  of  kindred  it  goes  out  until  it  loves,  or  tries 
to  love,  a  whole  city.  But  even  so  late  as  the  day  of 
Plato  there  was  hardly  such  thing  as  the  thought  of  a 
universal,  humanitarian  love.  Plato  himself  counted  it  one 
of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Athenians  that  they  should  hate 
Sparta.  And  I  remember  it  is  said  of  Nelson  that  one  of 
his  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  an  Englishman  was  that  he  should 
hate  a  Frenchman  wherever  he  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  has  been  a  long  story, —  this  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  man  to  love  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  own  country.  And  then  when  Jesus  comes  with  the  de- 
mand that  you  be  like  God,  and  love  those  that  hate  you, 
another  tremendous  step  is  taken.  But  his  spirit  of  love 
has  grown  until  all  over  what  we  call  the  civilized  world 
to-day  it  is  manifesting  itself  more  and  more.  When  the 
old  monks   built  their  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  out  of  pure 
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charity  for  any  traveller  that  might  be  passing  over  the  Alps 
and  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  there  was  more  of  God  in  that 
than  in  all  the  creeds  and  services  of  the  Church  beside. 
All  over  Christendom  there  are  orders  and  societies  of  char- 
ity that  help  the  world ;  the  pains  of  war  are  mitigated  by 
surgeons  and  gentle-hearted  women ;  the  misery  of  the 
prison  cell  and  of  the  sufferer  everywhere  is  lessened. 
The  human  heart  has  grown  so  tender  that  its  love  over- 
runs the  borders  of  humanity,  and  takes  in  the  animal 
world ;  and  when  it  is  perfect,  when  men  and  women  love 
and  are  gentle  towards  whatever  can  feel,  then  God  will 
have  come  perfectly  into  the  heart  of  humanity.  He  can- 
not break  in :  he  cannot  come  in  by  miracle.  God  can 
manifest  only  so  much  of  himself  in  you  or  me  as  we  are 
able  to  express  ourselves,  no  more. 

Then  God  knocks  at  the  door  of  character,  demanding 
not  only  action,  but  right  action ;  demanding  justice,  equal- 
ity between  man  and  man.  But  how  much  of  God  as  jus- 
tice can  come  into  the  barbarous  heart  or  mind  whose  only 
idea  of  treating  its  enemies  is  to  spoil  them  at  every  turn  ? 
How  much  of  God  as  justice  could  be  found  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ancient  Athens,  for  example, —  a  government  re- 
publican in  form,  it  is  true,  but  where  only  a  very  few  had 
the  power  to  vote,  to  exercise  the  right  of  government,  while 
the  great  masses  were  practically  slaves  ?  How  much  of 
tjod  as  justice  can  there  be  in  the  minds  of  Turkish  of- 
ficials who  allow  the  massacre  of  unarmed  men  and  inno- 
cent women  and  children  for  no  reason  but  that  they  be- 
long to  a  Christian  race,  as  in  Armenia  this  very  year?  But 
there  is  growth  in  society  and  in  government.  One  nation 
exercises  moral  power  over  another  in  helping  to  bring 
about  this  advance,  as  to-day,  when  the  United  States  sends 
an  envoy  of  peace  to  China  and  Japan ;  and  as  England 
should  do  to  Turkey,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  cele- 
brated his  eighty-fifth  birthday  yesterday  by  receiving  an 
Armenian  delegation,  to  which  he  said  with  noble  wrath,  as 
k    telegraphed  to  the  press :  "  Don't  let  me  be  told  that  one 
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nation  has  no  authority  over  another  !  Every  nation  —  ay, 
every  human  being  —  has  authority  in  behalf  of  humanity 
and  justice." 

So  everywhere  along  the  lines  is  human  advance.  It  is 
seen  in  labor  organizations,  in  the  struggle  of  the  people  for 
fair  treatment,  for  equal  liberty.  They  do  not  struggle 
wisely  always,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  do ;  but  what 
they  are  all  after  is  an  equal  chance,  equity,  justice.  And 
when,  by  and  by,  this  shall  be  accorded,  then  God  will  have 
come  into  the  world  as  righteousness. 

God  knocks,  then,  at  the  doors  of  the  human  heart,  human 
thought,  human  life,  and  is  seeking  everywhere  to  come  in. 
But  he  can  come  in  only  as  we  sympathetically  understand 
and  welcome  him,  and  try  ourselves  to  live  the  divine  life  in 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellows.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  God's  coming  into  his  humanity  in  any  other 
way  than  as  we  make  way  for  him. 

Why,  then,  does  not  God  save  the  world  from  wrong,  from 
injustice,  from  suffering.'*  Merely  because  we  will  have  it  as 
it  is,  that  is  all.  God  could  wipe  the  earth  out  of  existence 
by  physical  force ;  but  he  cannot  make  you  true  and  just 
and  loving  and  tender  and  helpful  by  physical  force.  He 
cannot  do  it  against  your  will,  either. 

God  stands,  then,  at  the  door,  and  knocks;  and,  if  any 
man  will  arise  and  open  the  door,  he  will  come  in.  God 
comes  into  our  lives  in  many  ways  when  we  do  not  think  of 
him,  when  we  are  not  expecting  him.  Some  great  need 
knocks  at  the  door.  A  family  in  trouble,  a  wife  the  victim 
of  a  drunken  husband,  the  husband  himself  the  victim  of  his 
own  passion, —  this  need  knocks  at  the  door.  You  rise  and 
open,  and  go  out.  You  persuade  the  husband  into  decent 
ways,  you  clothe  and  comfort  and  help  the  beaten  and 
abused  wife ;  and,  before  you  know  it,  God  has  come  into 
your  heart,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with  him.  Sometime  a 
great  loss  comes  and  knocks  at  the  door ;  and  you  go  out  and 
face  it.  You  may  be  stripped,  perhaps,  of  money,  of  friends, 
of  a  position  dear  to  you ;  but  you  meet  \\  \W^  ?l  \cv^xv.  X  wi. 


meet  it  bravely,  tenderly,  faithfully ;  and  then  you  know  it 
was  God  knocking,  and  he  has  come  in  as  manliness,  as  ten- 
derness,  as  faithfulness,  as  love,  as  service.  Perhaps  good 
fortune  comes  to  you, —  inherited  wealth,  new  opportunities, 
new  power.  You  meet  these  like  a  man.  You  do  not  use 
them  as  new  opportunities  for  self-indulgence.  You  take 
them  as  a  new  responsibility.  You  consider  how  you  shall 
best  serve  your  fellow-men  by  the  new  power,  the  new  wealth, 
that  has  come  to  you.  You  have  not  thought  of  God,  per- 
haps ;  but  it  was  God  knocking,  and  he  has  come  in.  He 
has  come  in  with  this  new  accession  of  manliness  or  woman- 
liness, this  nobility  of  life  and  character. 

At  the  end,  now,  I  wish  to  suggest  one  or  two  things  for 
your  consideration.  Note  the  absurdity,  note  the  impossi- 
bility, of  our  confining  God  in  the  way  in  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  world  does,  in  its  thought,  to  special  places,  to 
special  sacraments  at  particular  times,  to  services,  proces- 
sions, forms,  creeds,  or  organizations.  I  have  no  word  to 
say  against  any  of  these,  mark  you.  All  are  well,  if  under- 
stood and  used  aright.  Only  the  danger  always  is  and 
always  has  been  that  people  will  substitute  these  for  God, 
for  religion,  instead  of  letting  them  be  the  means  of  finding 
God  or  of  developing  the  religious  life.  Remember  God  is 
not  in  the  outward  form,  and  cannot  be  found  there.  Use 
the  outward  form,  if  it  helps  you  to  develop  the  inner  life ; 
for  only  then  can  you  find  the  God  who  is  ever  seeking  to 
come  into  human  life. 

Another  point.  One  of  the  curious  tendencies  in  the 
world,  which  I  do  not  understand,  is  the  thought  that,  the 
farther  back  to  the  beginning  you  go,  the  nearer  you  get  to 
God.  If  you  think  a  moment,  you  will  understand  that  it  is 
precisely  the  opposite  thing  which  is  true.  The  nearer  you 
get  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  nearer  you  get  to  nar- 
row, untrue  thoughts,  the  nearer  you  get  to  hatred  and 
selfishness  instead  of  love,  the  nearer  you  get  to  tyranny 
and  injustice  instead  of  righteousness.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there  was  a  thousandth 
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part  so  much  of  truth  concerning  God  and  his  universe  as 
there  is  to  be  known  during  this  century.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  anything  like  the  spirit  of  love  abroad 
in  the  earth.  There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  any- 
thing like  the  approach  to  justice  and  righteousness  and 
love  that  there  is  to-day.  So  there  is  a  thousand  times  more 
of  God  manifest  in  humanity  to-day  than  in  any  of  the  ages 
of  antiquity.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  what  people  think 
about  it,  let  me  tell  you  a  personal  anecdote.  Professor 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd  was  a  famous  Presbyterian  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, who  has  recently  died.  He  was  noted  all  his  life  for  his 
old  school  views,  for  the  antiquity  of  his  ideas.  He  was 
getting  a  book  out  about  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  a  friend 
called  upon  him,  and  they  talked  over  the  book,  when  he 
said, —  and  note  the  meaning  of  it, —  "  This  book  is  good, 
good,  good,  all  through  :  there  isn't  a  single  modern  thing 
in  it."  That  was  his  idea  of  goodness, —  going  back  into  the 
antiquities  as  far  as  possible.  The  farther  back  you  go 
down  the  ages  towards  the  beginning,  the  farther  you  go  from 
justice,  righteousness,  love,  tenderness,  help,  and  truth,  and 
the  nearer  you  get  to  ignorance,  animalism,  and  barbarism 
of  every  kind. 

Since  God,  then,  can  come  into  us  only  through  the  door- 
ways of  truth,  love,  and  righteousness,  let  us  remember  that 
we  are  without  God  in  the  world  just  in  proportion  as  we 
are  without  these.  Let  us  remember  that,  if  we  cannot  see 
God,  cannot  hear  him,  cannot  feel  him,  cannot  find  him,  it 
may  be  only  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  the  eye-salve 
that  the  writer  of  Revelation  speaks  of  to  anoint  our  eyes, 
that  we  have  not  ears  to  hear,  that  we  have  not  the  spiritual 
sensitiveness  to  recognize  his  approach.  Let  us  listen  for 
the  new  truth,  when  he  knocks  in  the  form  of  human  need 
begging  for  pity,  for  love,  when  he  knocks  in  the  form  of 
justice  asking  for  righteousness.  When  he  knocks  at  any  of 
these  doors,  let  us  rise  and  open  the  door,  so  that  he  may 
come  in.  And  let  us  remember  that  this  which  is  true  here 
must  be  true  over  the  border-line  of  death,  must  be  true  in 
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all  worlds  and  everyi^'here  and  in  all  ages  to  come.  Heaven 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  just  God  in  us,  and  the  har- 
mony, the  happiness,  the  peace  that  come  from  our  being 
rightly  related  to  him.  If  we  can  only  find  these,  we  shall 
find  heaven  right  here ;  and  dying  will  not  be  going  to  heaven : 
it  will  simply  be  taking  heaven  with  us.  And,  unless  we  have 
got  it  here,  I  warn  you,  you  will  not  find  it  in  any  other 
world,  wander  however  far  you  may.  Let  us,  then,  hear 
when  he  knocks,  and  open  the  door  to  God  as  our  familiar 
friend. 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  this  great,  overwhelming 
thought  is  still  a  possibility  of  even  the  humblest  life ;  for 
we  spiritually  are  Thy  children,  and  spiritually  we  may  be 
Thy  friends,  and  may  be  close  to  Thee,  clasped  to  Thy  heart 
now  and  forever.     Amen. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  UNKNOWN. 


"  Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways;  and  how  small  a  whis- 
per do  we  hear  of  him  I  But  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under- 
stand?"— Job  xxvi.  14. 

If  the  anonymous  author  of  this  wonderful  poem  of  Job 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  things  that  could  not  at  his  time 
be  known  in  the  universe,  in  what  language  would  he  ex- 
press himself  if  he  were  living  to-day !  For  he,  you  must 
remember,  held  that  old  childlike  thought,  which  the  world 
was  not  able  to  outgrow  up  to  that  time,  of  a  little  fixed  and 
flat  earth  with  a  solid  dome  of  sky,  and  the  stars  merely 
for  the  beautification  and  the  illumination' of  the  home  of 

• 

man.  I  need  only  suggest  to  you  the  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  which  has  taken  place  since  then  for 
you  to  see  what  depth  of  meaning  may  go  into  those  old 
words.  However  much  we  may  know  to-day,  we  are  still 
compelled  to  say,  Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his 
ways ;  and  how  small  a  whisper  do  we  hear  of  him !  But 
the  thunder  of  his  power  who  cafi  understand  ? 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Vatican  there  are  something  like 
eleven  thousand  different  rooms.  It  would  mean  a  good 
deal  to  explore  all  of  these  rooms.  But  we  are  in  a  house 
where,  as  we  unlock  one  door  and  enter  another  room,  we 
find  that  it  has  two  doors ;  and,  if  we  enter  either  of  those 
doors,  we  shall  find  a  room  with  four  doors.  And,  if  we 
enter  into  any  of  those  four  doors,  we  shall  find  a  room  with 
eight  doors,  and  so  on  through  infinite  progression.  What 
we  know  only  makes  the  unknown  vaster  still.  As  one  on 
a  ship  in  a  fog  at  sea  may  not  be  able  to  see  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  vessel  till  the  fog  be^livs  lo  V>lv  "^^cA-^ 
as  It  rises  and  the  circle  of  the  kiiovJTv  extexv^LS,  >iJcv^  cxtO^^  ^^^ 
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the  unknown  ever  outruns  it,  and,  when  we  can  see  clearly 
to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  circle  of  that  which  is  unex- 
plored only  grows  larger,  so,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  we  still  stand  facing  the  widening  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  morning  it  might  be  profitable 
for  us  to  consider  for  a  little  while  whether  this  unknown 
should  oppress  us  or  inspire  us.  We  are  like  explorers 
to-day  who  are  standing  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown 
country.  This  new  year,  1895,  stretches  before  us.  But  we 
are  unlike  explorers  in  this,  that  we  are  compelled  to  enter 
this  unknown  country  whether  we  will  or  not.  Aftd  we  are 
compelled  to  enter  it  with  only  such  equipments  and  such 
fitness  for  the  exploration  as  we  have  brought  with  us  out 
of  the  year  that  has  passed. 

What  lies  before  us  ?  Are  we  to  climb  sunny  summits,  or 
are  we  to  descend  into  valleys  of  shadow  ?  Shall  we  find 
the  fields  fertile,  bringing  forth  all  plants  and  fruits  that  are 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  or  shall  we  trav- 
erse empty  wastes,  be  lured  'by  mirages,  taste  apples  of 
Sodom  that  are  ashes  and  bitterness  on  the  tongue  ?  We 
do  not  know.  But  we  must  try ;  for  we  could  not  stop  if  we 
would. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  how  little  we 
know  even  yet.  Suppose  we  could  be  transported  off  into 
the  atmosphere  a  distance  df  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles, —  far 
enough,  at  any  rate,  so  that  we  could  see  this  wonderful 
earth  as  a  ball,  the  sun  glinting  upon  it,  one-half  of  it  in 
shadow, —  we  should  see  it  spinning  on  its  axis,  drifting 
through  space  with  a  speed  that  to  us  is  inconceivable. 
How  little  a  part  of  the  surface  of  it,  as  we  observe  it,  should 
we  feel  that  the  world  knows !  We  have,  indeed,  trav- 
ersed most  of  its  seas  and  most  of  its  lands ;  but,  as  we 
look,  we  should  see  the  wondrous  ice  cap  at  the  north  and 
the  other  at  the  south,  which  so  far  have  been  inaccessible 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  race.  We  should  see  interiors  of 
continents  as  yet  only  partially  opened  up  to  the  vision  of 
man.     And  then,  as  we  contemplate  it  aivd  Xx^^  to  tVvvtvk  back 
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along  its  past  history,  we  should  see  how  until  recently  the 
world  has  known  nothing  of  its  evolution  or  growth. 

We  have  at  last  solved  some  of  the  problems.  We  know 
something,  a  very  little,  of  its  interior.  W^e  do  not  know 
enough  to  prevent  the  wise  men  of  the  world  from  cease- 
lessly disputing  as  to  what  the  condition  of  its  interior 
may  be. 

We  understand  something  about  the  composition  of  its 
soils,  its  fluids,  its  gases,  including  the  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe ;  and  yet,  much  as  we  know,  there  is  not  one 
single  tiniest  thing  upon  the  planet  that  does  not,  as  we  fol- 
low it,  elude  us,  and  lead  us  face  to  face  with  the  infinite 
and  unexplored.  Take  a  grass-blade  in  your  hand,  and,  if 
you  can  answer  all  the  questions  which  I  can  ask  you  about 
it,  you  have  solved  the  secret  of  the  universe ;  for  the  secret 
of  God  and  destiny  is  wrapped  up  in  a  flower,  in  a  dust  par- 
ticle, if  we  could  know  it  all. 

But  what  is  this  wonderful  being,  man,  who  walks  on  the 
surface  of  this  whirling  and  travelling  sphere  ?  How  much 
of  him  do  we  know  ?  that  is,  how  much  do  we  know  about 
ourselves  ?  We  have  explored  something  of  the  physical 
nature  of  man ;  but  we  do  not  feel  certain  enough  about  the 
mysteries  of  flesh  and  bone  and  the  fluids  that  compose  the 
body,  so  that  schools  of  medicine  are  not  disputing  concern- 
ing the  problems  involved  in  every  direction.  And,  when 
you  turn  to  that  other  part  of  man, —  the  invisible  thing,  the 
inner  world  of  thought, —  the  interior  of  Africa  is  not  more 
unknown  than  are  the  brain  and  mind  of  man. 

Only  a  few  problems,  then,  can  we  begin  to  solve.  But 
even  in  this  generation  we  are  making  discoveries  so  fun- 
damental, so  revolutionary,  that  the  accepted  scientific 
thinkers  of  the  world  either  scout  them  or  stand  aghast  at 
them.  But,  if  they  be  established,  as  I  believe  they  are  to 
be,  they  will  compel  a  reconstruction  of  the  scientific  the- 
ories of  the  universe  about  this  one  little  ball  flying  through 
space,  and  the  creatures  that  move  about  oiv  \\.^  ^w\Va.c.^, 

When  we  look  up,  what  do  we  knovj  abowt  >«\vaX  ^^  ^^"^ 


over  our  heads  ?  The  author  of  Job  thought  that  the  sky 
was  a  solid  dome ;  and  he  talks,  whether  in  figurative  speech 
or  in  literal  earnestness  we  do  not  know,  about  God's  bind- 
ing up  the  waters  in  the  clouds,  so  that  the  clouds  do  not 
break  under  the  pressure.  He  thought  that  the  stars  were 
tiny  bodies.  What  do  we  know  about  the  heavens  ?  We 
have  found  out  that  the  moon  is  a  dead  planet ;  that  there  is 
no  water  and  no  atmosphere  there,  and  that  beings  like  us 
could  not  live  there  ;  that  there  are  mountains  and  valleys 
on  the  moon,  and  that  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  our  little  earth.  So  much  we  know.  But,  when 
we  leave  the  earth,  how  much  of  the  solar  system  do  we 
know .?  And  this  is  only  one  of  millions  of  solar  systems. 
We  wonder  whether  Mars  may  be  inhabited.  We  know  now 
enough  about  it  to  understand  that  a  creature  substantially 
like  us  might  live  there.  We  know  little  enough  about 
our  own  solar  system  ;  but,  if  we  could  take  the  wings  of  light 
and  travel,  travel,  how  long  ?  —  travel  a  period  of  time  that 
would  take  us  back  to  Shakspere,  then  back  tq  Chaucer,  then 
back  to  ancient  Rome,  then  to  Abraham,  then  hundreds  of 
years  beyond  Abraham  to  the  time  when  the  Pyramids  were 
built, —  how  much  would  that  be  ?  Perhaps  ten  thousand 
years.  If  you  should  travel  on  a  ray  of  light  as  long  as  that 
out  into  space,  you  are  only  on  the  threshold  then ;  for  the 
light  of  suns  coming  to  us  as  fast  has  been  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  years  on  its  road. 

Beyond  that  what }  We  can  imagine  until  the  wings  of 
our  thought  grow  weary,  and  the  universe  stretches  out  and 
out  on  every  hand. 

Then  of  him  who  is  the  heart,  the  life,  the  soul,  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  eternal  Spirit,  the  Infinite  God  whom  we  little, 
tiny,  ignorant,  creeping  things  of  the  earth  dare  to  call  our 
Father, —  what  of  him  ? 

These  things  that  we  have  learned  are  but  the  outskirts  of 
his  ways.     We  have  caught  now  and  then  a  whisper  of  his 
power;  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  wYvo  catv  wxvd^x^\.^xv^> 


The  unknown  !  It  is  in  and  all  round  us.  But  on  the 
part  of  man  there  has  always  been  an  insatiable  curiosity  to 
explore.  We  are  not  content  with  ignorance.  We  long  to 
know  and  solve  the  problems  in  earth  and  heaven.  Men 
have  tried  through  soothsaying  and  fortune-telling  to  find 
out  even  as  far  ahead  as  to-morrow.  They  have  tried  to 
read  their  destiny  in  their  hands,  under  a  supposed  science 
known  as  palmistry.  They  have  tried  as  astrologers  to 
read  the  secrets  of  the  stars,  believing  that  in  this  way  they 
might  peer  just  a  little  way,  at  least,  into  the  future.  People 
are  impatient  of  this  ignorance.  They  are  sometimes  op- 
pressed by  it,  discouraged.  And,  on  all  hands,  I  hear  the 
complaint  that  men  come  to  the  end  of  their  lives  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  know  a  little, —  that,  just  when  they  are 
beginning  to  be  wise  enough  to  master  themselves  and  their 
conditions,  their  knowledge  is  all  lost.  I  hear  people  say, 
Oh,  if  only  it  might  be  inherited, —  if  a  man  could  leave  this 
mental  power  and  acumen  to  some  heir,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  !     I  shall  allude  to  this  again  before  I  am  through. 

The  question  I  wish  to  raise  now  is  as  to  whether  this  con- 
dition of  things  is  not  a  blessed  one.  I  think  it  is.  Instead 
of  its  discouraging  us,  it  should  inspire  us ;  for  in  this  fact  of 
the  unknown,  this  fact  of  our  relative  ignorance,  lie  the 
secrets  of  all  those  things  that  make  life  worth  our  living. 
Take  it,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  happiness.  Would  you 
know,  if  you  could,  all  that  is  going  to  happen  to-morrow  in 
your  lives  ?  I  would  not.  But  that  is  not  because  I  am 
afraid.  I  am  not  afraid  of  to-morrow,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
next  year,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future ;  and  yet  I  thank 
God  that  it  is  withholden  from  me. 

To  illustrate.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  —  I 
had  never  been  beyond  a  town  five  miles  away  —  how  petty 
the  little  world  was  in  which  I  lived,  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
horizon.  I  would  now  and  then  hear  the  bells  ring,  when 
the  wind  was  right,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns ;  but  the 
beauty  of  that  child  landscape  even  therv  to  la^  ^^-ajs^  \xs3X.  "^ 
thousandth  part  in  the  things  whicYi  1  cou\d  s^^.    "^^^  ^"^"^ 
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piness,  the  inspiration  of  it,  were  not  in  the  things  which 
were  visible.  There  was  one  hill  that  bounded  the  horizon 
in  a  certain  direction ;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  but  nearly  all 
my  outlooks  over  the  unseen  world  are  associated  with  that 
hill-top.  I  looked  beyond  that  to  the  great  wonder  world  of 
which  I  had  read  and  in  which  such  marvellous  things  were 
done,  and  where  there  were  such  inspiring  thoughts,  and  to 
which  all  my  future  ambitions  led  me, —  that  great  world 
which  was  beyond  anything  I  could  see. 

Then  the  wonder  of  that  which  was  visible  —  if  you  can 
pardon  the  contradiction  —  lay  in  that  part  of  the  visible 
which  was  invisible, —  the  mysteries  of  the  wood,  the  streams, 
the  grasses  and  flowers  under  my  feet,  the  clouds  over  my 
head. 

The  happiness  of  life  depends  more  than  we  think  upon 
the  fact  that  so  much  all  round  us  is  unknown.  If  you 
should  start  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  take 
a  journey  down  the  river,  would  you,  if  you  could,  have  it  a 
straight  line,  like  a  canal,  clear  to  New  Orleans  ?  Would  not 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip  be  almost  entirely  taken  away  if  you 
could  see  the  monotony  of  that  straight  line  stretching  off 
and  off  ahead  of  you,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  ? 
Is  it  not  the  turns,  the  windings,  the  surprises,  the  wonder- 
ing what  you  will  see  round  that  headland,  what  is  to  be  re- 
vealed beyond  that  clump  of  trees,  the  unexpected,  which 
give  the  charm  ?  Nine-tenths  of  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage 
is  right  here.  And,  when  one  goes  abroad  to  explore  foreign 
lands,  is  it  not  because  he  is  to  see  new  things,  to  be  unex- 
pectedly delighted  and  pleased  at  every  turn  ?  Is  it  not  this 
which  gives  him  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  ? 

There  are  some  people,  the  make-up  of  whose  brain  I  can- 
not understand, —  I  have  never  met  but  a  few  of  them, —  who 
look  at  the  last  chapter  of  a  book  first,  and  then  begin  to 
read  it !  If  I  began  with  the  last  chapter,  I  should  be  done 
with  the  book.  It  is  just  because  I  do  not  know  the  last 
chapter  that  I  continue  to  travel  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
until  I  find  out  how  it  is  to  end.    1  eat\  uY\d^\sV^\\^  oTife 


thing :  if  I  am  reading  a  book  for  the  beauty  of  the  style  and 
the  language,  then  I  may  know  how  it  is  to  end.  But,  if  I 
am  to  read  a  book  for  the  pleasure  of  the  unexpected,  I  must 
wait  until  it  is  developed.  Even  in  such  a  commonplace 
thing  as  a  dinner,  I  have  heard  housekeepers  say  again  and 
again  that  they  would  enjoy  their  dinner  more  if  they  did 
not  have  to  manage  it  and  prepare  it  themselves,  if  they  did 
not  know  everything  that  is  to  enter  into  its  composition.  I 
have  heard  them  every  now  and  then  say  to  servants,  "  Get 
me  up  a  meal  such  as  you  please :  I  want  the  pleasure  for 
once  of  being  surprised  in  my  own  dining-room."  So  study 
life  wherever  you  will,  and  you  will  find  that  anticipation, 
expectancy,  surprise,  eflfort,  doubt,  achievement,  make  up 
the  essence  of  the  happiness  of  life.  If  husbands  and  wives 
and  intimate  friends  would  remember  this  principle,  there 
would  be  more  home  happiness.  In  friendship  you  never 
get  tired  of  the  person  who  is  so  deep  in  nature,  so  wide,  so 
high,  that  you  are  constantly  being  delighted  and  surprised 
by  new  revelations  of  the  depth  and  profundity  of  that 
person's  being. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  regard  to  all  the  world's 
beauty  and  art.     When  I  am  choosing  a  picture,  I   do  not 
want  one  that  expresses  everything  completely  and  perfectly, 
so  that  I  can   see  all  that  the  artist  had  in  mind  when  he 
painted  it.     It  is  a  poor  picture  if  it  is  constructed  on  that 
principle.     Perhaps  here  is  the  reason  why   mere  interiors 
are  so  uninteresting.     There  is  no  outlook,  there  is  no  life, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  unknown.     The  wise  artist,  if 
he  paints  an  interior,  will  at  least  have  a  window  open  some- 
where, and  a  suggestion  of  the  great  world  that  you  might 
see  by  looking  outside.     If  you  are  studying  the  portrait  of 
a  face,  if  the  artist  suggests  nothing  except  the  bare  outline 
of  the  head  and  the  surface  of  the  face,  it  is  a  very  poor  por- 
trait, just  as  it  is  a  very  poor  face  if  you  find  in  it  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  unseen.     The  Sistine  Madonna  has  for  me  its 
chief  wonder  in  the  eyes,  the  eyes  ol  xVv^  ts\o\}cv^\  \  ^\n^  ^^ 
copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  caugVit  \\vaV  wow^^'tVv:^  ^^^^^"^^ 
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I  would  hardly  care  for  a  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  be- 
cause it  leaves  out  everything  I  care  for.  There  is  infinite 
depth  and  marvellous  foreseeing  in  the  eyes  of  Mary.  She 
is  looking  at  her  child  as  though  she  saw  all  the  wonders  of 
the  eternity  out  of  which  he  had  come,  and  all  the  pathos  and 
mystery  of  what  was  before  him.  And  then  that  marvellous 
portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  of  Guido.  No  copy  that  I  have 
ever  seen  has  caught  the  unspeakable  pathos  and  mystery 
of  those  eyes.  I  want  a  picture  to  suggest  to  me  the  whole 
universe  for  a  background.  1  want  a  picture  that  is  so  deep 
that  I  can  see  miles  and  miles  away,  and  dream  miles  and 
miles  and  more  of  the  unseen. 

Take  statuary,  and  the  same  principle  holds  true.  If  a 
statue  is  a  mere  shaped  block  of  marble  it  is  nothing  ;  the 
artist  must  somehow  suggest  a  mystery  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed. So  the  beauty  of  the  world  ever  lies  in  the  unseen 
as  well  as  in  glimpses  of  that  which  is  visible  to  our  eyes. 
More  than  that,  it  is  in  this  unseen  and  our  quenchless  curi- 
osity to  fathom  it  that  lies  the  secret  of  all  human  growth. 
Put  men  and  women  in  a  world  all  of  which  they  knew  to 
start  with,  and  it  would  be  unbearable  in  a  little  while. 
There  would  be  no  possibility  of  their  ever  developing  into 
anything  more  than  they  were  when  they  began.  Do  you 
not  see  ?  The  boy  goes  through  Harvard  or  Yale.  What 
for  ?  Not  chiefly  to  learn  certain  facts  or  certain  principles. 
He  goes  there  for  self-development.  It  is  infinitely  more 
important  that  a  man  knows  how  to  find  out  a  thing  and 
where  to  find  it  than  that  he  should  have  found  it.  You  re- 
member that  famous  saying  of  Lessing,  the  great  German 
philosopher,  who  must  have  had  this  secret  in  his  mind 
when  he  said  it,  "  If  God  held  out  to  me  in  one  hand  all 
knowledge,  all  truth,  and  in  the  other  the  privilege  of  seek- 
ing for  truth,  I  would  answer,  Truth,  O  God,  in  its  com- 
pleteness belongs  only  to  thee  :  give  me  the  pleasure,  the 
inspiration,  of  seeking  after  truth."  In  this  seeking  comes 
culture,  our  development.     Let  a  man  climb  a  mountain 

tAe  sake  of  the  outlook,  and  he  deveVops  Yv\m^^\l  ^Vv^^sv 
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cally  in  the  climb.  Not  being  able  to  grasp  what  he  sees, 
a  man  puts  forth  mental  effort  which  develops  the  mind. 
As  a  man  explores  all  that  is  lovely  and  high  and  grand,  he 
is  cultivating  his  ability  to  love  these  things.  As  you  go 
among  men,  as  you  visit  the  needy,  take  care  of  the  sick, 
look  after  the  unfortunate,  you  think  you  are  engaged  in 
charity  towards  them  alone.  You  are  doing  yourself  more 
good  than  you  are  them,  if  you  are  forgetting  all  about 
yourself.  You  are  cultivating  in  yourself  the  quality  of 
divine  helpfulness  and  unselfishness.  You  are  getting  more 
than  you  are  giving  always,  when  you  are  trying  to  help  the 
%vorld. 

Out  of  this  search  for  God,  then,  comes  high  spiritual 
and  moral  development  at  every  turn. 

I  wish  to  read  to  you  two  verses  which  I  have  read  to  you 
before.  They  are  very  simple,  but  they  express  this  thought 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  a  little  more  forcible  to  you  :  — 

My  boyhood  chased  the  butterfly, 

Or,  when  the  shower  was  gone, 
Sought  treasures  at  the  rainbow's  end, 

That  lured  me  wandering  on. 
I  caught  nor  bow  nor  butterfly, 

Though  eagerly  I  ran; 
l>ut  in  the  chase  I  found  myselj\ 

And gj'ew  to  he  a  man. 

In  later  years  I*ve  chased  the  good, 

The  beautiful,  the  true ; 
Mirage-like  forms  which  take  not  shape. 

They  flit  as  I  pursue. 
But,  while  the  endless  chase  I  run, 

I  grow  in  life  divine: 
T  miss  the  ideals  that  I  seek, 

But  God  h  im  self  is  m  ine. 

Now,  at  the  end,  I  wish  to  touch  on  one  or  two  points 
that  seem  to  me  of  great  practical  importance.     I  have  had 
occasion  to  tell  you  more  than  once  that  th^x^  V5»  vcv  n^'3» 
universe  not  what  appears  on  the  suiiac^,  \>m\.  ^V-aX  ^^  "^^ 
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able  to  find.  Burns,  in  the  meagre,  penurious,  narrow  life 
of  an  Ayrshire  peasant  at  the  plough,  found  a  world  so 
beautiful  that  all  men  since  that  day  have  been  eagerly, 
gratefully,  looking  through  his  eyes  that  they  might  see  it 
too.  It  was  there  before  Burns ;  but  it  took  a  poet's  eyes 
like  Burns's  to  see  it.  People  who  are  commonplace  think  it 
is  a  very  commonplace  world  sometimes.  People  who  have 
led  purely  selfish  lives,  never  cultivated  in  themselves  the 
ability  to  see  anything  beyond  the  dollar,  at  the  end  say 
bitterly  that  life  is  not  worth  living, —  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it ;  and  there  is  not  for  that  kind  of  living. 

But  how  much  is  there  in  this  world  of  ours  that  is  not 
superficial, —  that  our  eyes  do  not  see, —  that  exists  in  the 
realm  of  the  ideal,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  unknown  !  It 
depends,  I  suppose,  on  who  the  person  is,  and  on  his  past 
experience,  as  to  what  estimate  he  shall  place  upon  this 
world,  and  upon  human  life  and  its  possibilities.  But  I  tell 
you,  when  you  study  the  history  of  the  past, —  where  men . 
began,  what  kind  of  a  world  it  was,  what  man  has  become, 
what  he  has  discovered,  what  he  has  achieved, —  then  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  expectation  is  extravagant.  The  grandest, 
the  most  magnificent  theories  you  can  dream  about  this 
world  and  the  next,  I  believe,  are  unspeakably  more  reason- 
able than  those  which  declare  that  the  earth  is  only  a 
dreary  place. 

Where  did  these  dreams,  these  ideals,  these  gleams,  these 
rays  of  glory,  come  from  ?  T  believe  that  all  these  marvels 
that  have  come  into  the  fancy  of  men  are  only  like  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  that,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  modify 
the  twilight,  and  are  a  promise  of  magnificent  sunrises  and 
days  of  color  and  glory.  T  do  not  believe  you  can  dream 
anything  too  fine  is  to  happen  to  this  old  world. 

And,  as  we  go  out  into  the  unknown  and  unexplored,  I  do 
not  believe  men  can  dream  anything  too  high  and  fine,  as 
rational,  in  the  way  of  hope  for  the  future.  People  some- 
times say.  Common  sense  says  so  and  so  about  human  life, 
or  Common  sense  says  such  and  such  things  about  these 
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extravagant  beliefs,  and  that  we  are  going  to  be  unhappily 
surprised  by  and  by.  But  common  sense  called  Burns  a 
fool.  Common  sense  did  not  see  that  Burns  was  a  poet ; 
and  it  turned  out  in  the  end  that  common  sense  itself  was 
the  only  fool  concerned.  The  grandest  things  are  the  most 
reasonable  ones  for  you  to  believe  in. 

And  now  I  come  to  touch  on  the  thought  that  I  had  in 
mind  of  which  I  said  I  would  speak  to  you  later.  As  we 
go  out  into  the  future,  we  are  going  still  into  the  unknown. 
How  shall  we  regard  it  ?  What  shall  be  our  thought  con- 
cerning it  ?  Take  the  man  that  I  alluded  to  in  the  begin- 
ning, who  feels,  when  he  has  reached  fifty  or  sixty,  that  he 
knows  just  a  little,  and  that,  if  he  could  have  begun  life  with 
that  stock  of  knowledge,  he  might  have  lived  fairly  sensi- 
bly :  but  that  he  has  got  to  die  now,  and  that  all  goes  to 
waste.  Does  it  go  to  waste.-*  There  are  certain  items  of 
knowledge  that  probably  we  shall  not  need  or  find  very  im- 
portant when  we  get  over  yonder, —  certain  things  that  re- 
late purely  to  physical  matters  in  this  world.  That  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 
"  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away."  A  man  stands  on  the 
edge  of  this  unknown.  As  the  result  of  his  experience,  he 
has  gained  knowledge,  culture,  training.  He  stands  as  the 
man  prepared  for  one  of  the  Olympic  games  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game, —  every  muscle  tense  and  trained, 
every  physical  power  and  faculty  in  him  made  the  most  of. 
So  the  man  who  stands  on  the  border  of  the  unknown,  culti- 
vated by  the  experiences  through  which  he  has  passed, — 
what  does  he  care  what  becomes  of  those  experiences  ? 
When  a  man  has  trained  himself  in  a  gymnasium,  so  that  he 
feels  perfectly  certain  of  winning  in  the  great  contest,  he 
would  not  be  very  much  troubled  if  the  gymnasium  should 
be  burned  up  after  that.  He  got  out  of  it  more  than  the 
gymnasium  is  worth  :  he  got  out  of  it  himself  and  the  mas- 
tery of  himself. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  knowledge  and  the  experi- 
ence and  the   culture  of  this  world  are   going   to  be  lost. 
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When  a  man  goes  into  the  future,  he  takes  what  he  has 
gained  with  him  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  something  to 
be  done,  something  to  be  attained,  service  to  be  wrought 
over  there  quite  as  much  as  here. 

One  thing  more.  The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
unknown,  infinite  universe  gives  us  the  only  rational  ground 
for  belief  in  immortality.  People  kick  against  this  fact  of 
their  limitations ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
If  you  knew  everything,  then  immortality  would  be  dreary, 
prolonged  ennui.  It  is  because  the  artist  can  study  beauty, 
the  musician  music,  the  mathematician  the  difficulties  of  his 
realm,  that  every  possible  kind  of  mind  can  find  infinite  and 
endless  scope  in  the  universe.  It  is  only  this  that  makes 
the  immortal  dream  of  the  slightest  value.  If  you  could 
read  the  future,  you  would  be  reading  your  own  death-war- 
rant. Ex-President  Hill  used  to  say  —  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  mathematicians  in  the  country  —  that  there 
were  problems  enough  connected  with  the  arc  of  a  circle  to 
interest  him  immensely  for  some  thousands  of  years.  Prob- 
lems enough,  principles  enough,  achievements  enough,  so 
that  the  future  can  reasonably  promise  us  endless  employ- 
ment, endless  surprises,  endless  achievements,  endless  ad- 
vances, and  this  without  any  weariness  except  that  which 
can  find  abundance  of  time  for  rest. 

As  we  stand,  then,  in  this  little  bright  spot  of  the  universe, 
and  see  our  little  way,  looking  at  the  shadow  all  round  and 
above  and  beneath  us,  let  us  put  our  hand  into  the  hand  of 
our  Father,  and  thank  him  for  this  unknown  that  has  within 
its  shadow  a  perpetual  revelation  to  us  of  happiness,  beauty, 
and  growth  forevermore. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that,  though  we  are  small  and 
poor  and  ignorant,  Thou  hast  within  Thyself  the  answer  to 
all  our  wants ;  and,  following  Thee,  we  can  find  at  last  all 
things  which  we  can  possibly  desire.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  mj 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  mj 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fMMX  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  expUmation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal Judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  in()uirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whicn  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tize. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hortom. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  lias  grrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  cnildren  are  constantlv  askine  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  readine  and  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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HAPPINESS. 


A  GOOD  many  persons,  first  or  last,  are  troubled  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  have  a  right  to  seek  happiness 
as  an  end  and  object  of  life.  In  one  sense,  no ;  in  another 
sense,  yes.  For,  if  you  will  note,  it  is  simply  impossible  not 
only  for  man,  but  for  any  sentient  being,  to  avoid  seeking 
happiness. 

All  the  feelings  there  are  may  be  divided  into  those  which: 
are  agreeable  and  those  which  are  disagreeable.  The  agree- 
able feelings  of  course  produce  happiness :  the  disagreeable- 
feelings  of  course  produce  the  opposite.  No  man  ever  lived! 
who,  by  any  possibility,  could  choose  that  which  he  did  not 
choose,  which  he  did  not  like,  which  he  did  not  want.  You 
cannot  help,  then,  wishing  to  be  rid  of  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions ;  and  you  cannot  help  desiring  sensations  which  are 
agreeable.  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  I  know,  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  us  are  conscious  that  we  do  choose  a 
course  which  we  would  not  like  if —  But  you  see  this  "if" 
is  just  the  one  exception  which  establishes  the  rule.  A  man 
is  willing  to  bear  pain  if  by  doing  so  he  can  attain  something 
that  he  desires  more  than  he  dislikes  the  pain.  You  are  will- 
ing to  go  through  a  surgical  operation,  not  because  you  like 
it,  but  because  you  expect  a  larger  measure  of  health  and 
happiness  as  the  result  of  it.  You  are  willing  to  under- 
take some  disagreeable  task ;  but  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
friend,  for  the  sake  of  a  cause,  for  some  reason  which  re- 
deems it  from  its  disagreeable  features,  or  which  at  any  rate 
swallows  up  those  disagreeable  features  in  a  larger  desire. 


There  are  certain  things  you  would  not  choose  if  you  were 
perfectly  free,  if  there  were  any  other  alternative ;  but  yet,  on 
the  whole,  you  do  choose  them.  If  a  person  is  free,  then  he 
must  choose  that  which  he  desires ;  and  he  cannot  choose 
that  which  he  does  not  desire.  There  may  be  a  larger  mo- 
tive, a  larger  expected  happiness  or  satisfaction  of  some 
kind ;  but  the  truth,  nevertheless,  still  remains  that  all  sen- 
tient creatures  must  choose  that  which  they  like,  and  roust 
seek  to  avoid  that  which  they  dislike. 

Distinctions  have  been  drawn  more  subtle,  I  think,  than 
real.  I  happen  to  remember  just  this  moment  something, 
which  I  cannot  quote  in  words,  by  Dr.  Hedge,  in  which  he 
said  that  men  had  no  right  to  seek  happiness,  but  they  had 
the  right  to  seek  blessedness.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  you  choose  to  use 
the  word  "  happiness  "  as  defining  the  lower  types  of  satisfac- 
tion,—  physical,  sensuous  satisfactions, —  and  blessedness 
to  represent  the  higher  mental  or  spiritual  delights,  why, 
then,  the  distinction  is  real ;  but  it  is  not  a  distinction  that 
is  recognized  as  a  general  thing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  constantly  ignore  the  distinction.  We  say  of  a  man  who 
is  high  and  fine  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  nature,  that  he 
enjoys  a  fair  and  beautiful  kind  of  happiness.  We  do  not 
always  use  the  word  "  blessedness  "  to  distinguish  it.  So,  in 
spite  of  this  distinction,  all  which  I  have  asserted  remains 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  seek  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  but  right ; 
that  you  must  do  right,  though  the  heavens  fall.  You  must 
do  right,  no  matter  if  you  are  unhappy  in  the  process ;  no 
matter  if  you  make  ever  so  many  other  people  unhappy,  you 
must  do  right.  Now,  I  agree  with  that ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tradict the  statement  which  I  have  already  made,  because 
what  we  mean  by  right  is  obedience  to  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  the  highest  and  best  life, —  that  is,  by  being  and 
doing  right  you  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  highest,  best, 
himd  most  lasting  happiness.     There  is  no  possibility  of  con- 


tradiction  between  the  two.  We  say,  in  popular  phrase,  "  Do 
right,  though  the  heavens  fall."  But,  if  we  should  find  it  to 
be  true  that  a  course  of  conduct  which  we  now  call  right 
were  to  result  in  disaster  to  individuals,  to  society,  if  it 
threatened  to  pull  the  heavens  down  about  our  ears,  we 
should  not  say  we  ought  to  do  right  no  longer;  but  we 
should  find  out  that  what  we  had  been  thinking  was  right, 
was  not  right.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  course  of  conduct 
which  is  right  should  finally  bring  disaster  or  unhappiness 
to  individuals  or  to  the  world.  So  here,  again,  is  no  con- 
tradiction. I  take  it,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  people 
who  speak  in  this  way  is  this.  They  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  make  happiness  in  the  sense  of  immediate  personal 
gratification  the  direct  object  of  search.  It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  and  over  again  in  the  experience  of  man  that 
this  search  leads  not  to  happiness,  but  to  its  opposite.  A 
person  plunges  into  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  immediate 
selfish  gratifications  of  the  hour;  and,  after  playing  long 
enough  on  that  one  string  of  his  nature,  the  music  that  was 
in  it  is  worn  out.  He  is  no  longer  happy ;  and  he  is  the 
means  of  bringing  unhappiness  and  sorrow  of  every  kind  on 
all  those  concerned. 

So,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  choose 
that  which  promises  to  confer  happiness,  and  we  must  avoid 
that  which  promises  to  convert  that  happiness  into  unhap- 
piness. Those  who  choose  right,  those  who  so  follow  duty, 
those  who  point  out  grand  ideals,  those  who  seek  to  be  true 
in  their  allegiance,  are  simply  convinced  that  by  this  lofty 
method  of  thinking  and  feeling  and  living  we  shall  confer 
lasting  felicity  not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  the  world. 
This  appears  in  the  dominant  teaching  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  Those  that  teach  the  utmost  self-abnegation, 
that  teach  us  to  crucify  our  appetites,  our  desires,  that  teach 
us  to  flee  from  the  world,  to  distrust  any  kind  of  personal 
gratification, —  the  religions  that  teach  this  still  have  as  their 
utmost  deterrent  a  picture  of  hell  that  is  complete  and  utter 
unhappiness  and,  as  their  one  great  goal,  eternal  felicity. 


So  the  human  heart  recognizes  and  asserts  this  great  truth 
that  doing  right  leads  to  happiness,  and  that  all  sentient 
beings  must  desire  to  be  happy. 

And  yet  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  if  you  take 
the  common  report,  it  is  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  in  this  world.  You  would  suppose  that  God  had 
not  intended  that  people  should  be  very  happy,  or  else  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  general  happiness.  This,  I  say,  you  will  think  if 
you  take  the  ordinary  report  of  the  world  as  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  This  earth  is  spoken  of  as  a  vale  of  tears. 
They  talk  about  it  as  though  it  were  the  scene  of  constant 
discipline,  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment,  of  trouble  of  every 
kind.  But  think,  for  a  moment,  before  we  come  to  the  mat- 
ter of  human  experience  and  the  human  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  you  look  abroad  over  the  world,  this  certainly  is  true  : 
that  there  is  something  somewhere  that  appeals  to  every  sin- 
gle sense  and  faculty  of  man,  and  that  is  capable  of  giving 
delightful  satisfaction.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  the  old  Bible 
writer  says,  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  What  a  picture 
of  beauty  this  earth  that  we  abuse  so  much  really  is !  Think 
of  the  sunrises,  the  sunsets ;  think  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds 
that  trail  across  it.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  landscapes, 
the  valleys,  the  meadows,  the  trees,  the  brooks,  the  rivers, 
the  mountains,  snow-capped  or  green.  Picture  to  yourselves 
any  one  of  the  thousands  of  scenes  that  you  yourself  have 
witnessed ;  and  how  much  there  is  in  the  world  to  gladden 
the  sense  of  sight ! 

And,  then,  the  sense  of  hearing.  How  full  the  world  is  of 
music,  the  bird-songs,  the  rippling  of  the  brooks,  the  sound 
of  the  waves  on  the  seashore,  the  sighing  or  the  roar  of  the 
winds  in  the  trees !  Every  natural  sound  of  music  is  a  de- 
light to  the  ear. 

And,  then,  how  many  things  there  are  to  please  and  de- 
light the  sense  of  smell, —  the  fragranqe  of  flowers,  all  the 
Vlronder  of  the  world  in  this  direction !     And,  if  there  be  any- 


thing  that  pains  any  one  of  these  senses  that  I  have  alluded 
to,  it  is  only  giving  warning  to  us  that  here  is  something 
that  would  produce  disease  or  injury  in  some  way,  so  that 
that  temporary  pain  is  kindly.  So  it  is  with  all  the  senses 
that  you  can  appeal  to. 

And  when  you  pass  beyond  these  bodily  senses  to  the 
higher  senses  of  beauty,  that  takes  delight  in  art  which  the 
skill  of  man  has  produced,  or  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  that 
which  appeals  to  the  awe  of  man, —  the  thought  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  woods,  of  the  sea,  of  the  night  sky,  of  the  uni- 
verse. Then  look  at  the  creations  of  the  world's  literatures, 
the  treasures  of  the  past.  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  man  that 
this  universe  does  not  appeal  to  and  fill  with  joy.  The  uni- 
verse itself  then,  in  spite  of  our  tales  of  horror,  is  one  scene 
of  delight.  There  is  pain,  there  is  illness,  there  is  death ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  every  forest,  every  leaf,  every  grass-blade, 
is  full  of  sentient,  throbbing,  gladsome  life. 

And,  then,  I  do  not  believe  your  own  stories  of  the  unhap- 
piness  that  you  have  suffered  in  the  world  as  compared  with 
the  happiness  you  have  experienced.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  it  is  ;  but  there  is  a  quality  in  human  nature  that  leads 
us  to  note  and  dwell  upon  the  things  we  do  not  like  and 
to  forget  the  things  we  do.  Take  a  little  boy  and  ]%t  him 
have  his  own  way  for  a  week,  and  then  let  his  mother  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  him  as  to  whether  he  had  better 
do  this  or  that  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  you  will  hear  him 
say,  "  I  never  have  my  own  way :  you  never  let  me  do  any- 
thing that  I  want  to."  He  has  forgotten  the  ninety  times 
that  he  has  had  his  own  way  and  all  the  lovely  hours  he  has 
had.  This  one  denial  blots  out  the  sun  and  drapes  the 
whole  sky  in  black.  So  it  is  with  grown  people.  If  we  have 
only  a  little  pain,  we  think  we  are  always  in  pain.  There 
are  persons  who  get  into  the  habit  of  nursing  every  com- 
plaint or  disease  until,  as  you  talk  with  them,  you  would 
think  their  lives  were  nothing  else  but  such  experiences  as 
these.  You  would  almost  think  that  they  cannot  be  happy 
if  they  do  not  have  something  to  make  them  unhappy  all  the 
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time.  They  forget  the  fact  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
experiences  they  are  passing  through  are  bright,  are  cheery, 
are  happy ;  and  they  fix  their  attention  on  the  things  which 
are  disagreeable,  and  emphasize  these,  and  make  them 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  goodness  of  the  universe. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  consider  with  me  a  little  what  the 
world,  or  nature,  or  the  universe,  or  God,  is  responsible  for 
in  the  way  of  suffering  and  pain.  And  then  I  wish  to  ask 
you  to  note  a  few  things  which  we  are  responsible  for  our- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  note  this :  though  it  does  not  come 
quite  clearly  under  this  division,  I  shall  have  to  make  an 
exception  in  regard  to  it.  People  inherit  unhappy  disposi- 
tions. They  are  born  with  a  tendency  to  see  things  in  the 
shadow  instead  of  in  the  light.  They  are  born  with  a  ten- 
dency perhaps  to  disease,  with  limited  faculties  and  powers. 
They  are  born  so  that  their  fight  with  the  world  is  unequal ; 
and  they  think  perhaps  that  God  is  entirely  responsible  for 
that  which  they  have  to  suffer.  But  let  us  note  two  things. 
First,  this  law  of  inheritance  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  and 
beneficent  laws  in  the  world.  As  the  result  of  it,  we  keep 
our  hold  on  all  the  past,  and  we  carry  on  at  least  a  part  of 
the  accumulated  good  of  the  past  into  the  future.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  God,  or  nature,  that  is  responsible  for 
this,  but  the  people  who  lived  before  you  or  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  you  this  unfortunate  inheritance.  You  may  per- 
haps bring  a  charge  against  the  old  ancestry ;  for  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  was  wrong  on  their  part  that  has  resulted  in 
burdening  and  darkening  your  life.  In  that  case  it  has  been 
perversion  of  divine  laws  and  goodness  and  wisdom. 

There  is  another  thing.  We  suffer  pain,  and  a  great  deal 
of  pain.;  but,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remind  you  at  length  a 
while  ago,  the  necessary  pain  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most 
apparent  tokens  of  God's  love  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
conceive,  because  pain  is  a  signal  of  danger  set  up  to  warn 

«that  we  must  not  travel  that  road  since  it  is  not  safe. 
is  God's  notification  that  something  is  the  matter,  that 


something  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  time  we  attended  to  it. 
We  have  eaten  something  that  we  ought  not  or  we  have 
drunk  something  injurious ;  we  have  over-exercised  or  we 
have  not  exercised  enough ;  we  have  broken  the  laws  of 
health  in  some  way ;  and,  if  pain  did  not  warn  us  of  that  fact, 
the  effect  would  be  there  just  the  same,  and  before  we  knew 
it  we  should  have  wasted  and  thrown  away  our  lives.  The 
necessary  pain  of  the  world,  then,  instead  of  being  a  charge 
against  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  is  one  of  the  signal 
tokens  and  indications  of  that  beneficence. 

So  this  law  of  inheritance  and  the  fact  that  we  suffer  pain 
should  not  take  away  our  trust  in  the  divine  goodness  of  our 
Father. 

There  is  yet  another  thing.  People,  if  they  wish  to  have 
a  higher  blessedness,  a  higher  good,  must  sometimes  consent 
to  suffer  by  the  throwing  away  of  the  lower  good.  You  can- 
not, for  example,  spend  all  your  time  in  bodily  gratification, 
in  what  you  might  call  physical  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  yourself  mentally,  cultivate  the  higher  ranges 
of  your  being.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  do  two  mutually 
exclusive  things  at  the  same  time, —  that  is  all.  If  you  wish 
to  climb  up  into  the  higher  nature,  you  must  deny  the  lower. 

Here  is  a  familiar  illustration.  Take  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  educate  himself.  Perhaps  his  father  is  rich,  but 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  his  desire  to  get  an  education ; 
and,  if  the  boy  wishes  it,  he  must  work  for  it.  If  he  works 
for  it,  he  cannot  spend  his  time  in  games  and  leisure  and 
play.  He  must  sacrifice  that :  he  must  pay  that  price  for 
something  he  wants  more.  I  have  a  young  man  in  mind 
now.  He  desires  above  all  things  a  college  course  and  to 
fit  himself  for  a  professional  life.  His  father  does  not  wish 
him  to  go  to  college,  and  is  unwilling  to  help  him.  But  he 
is  working  every  day  very  hard  to  support  himself,  and  is 
devoting  himself  to  study  and  fitting  himself  for  Harvard, 
and  he  is  going  there,  and  nothing  in  the  world  will  stop  him. 
But  he  could  not  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  spend  his 
evenings  playing  billiards.     If  he  wishes  to  be  a  billiardist 
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more  than  to  be  a  Harvard  graduate,  then  he  must  stop 
studying  and  play  billiards ;  but  he  cannot  do  both  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  nothing  against  the  goodness  of  God  or 
the  beneficence  of  the  universe,  but  simply  saying  that  you 
cannot  walk  in  two  divergent  paths  at  the  same  time*  If 
you  wish  a  higher  happiness,  you  must  pay  the  lower  happi- 
ness to  obtain  it.  This,  is  so  true  that  I  wish  to  carry  it  a 
step  higher. 

We  may  in  a  sense  say  that  the  martyr  has  his  own  way ; 
and  he  does.  A  martyr  has  his  own  way  as  much  as  a 
drunkard  has  his.  He  chooses  that  which  he  desires  as 
much  as  the  drunkard  does.  He  would  not  like  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake,  of  course,  merely  considering  that ;  but, 
conditioned  as  he  is,  he  prefers  to  be  burned  at  the  stake 
rather  than  give  up  the  high,  magnificent,  divine,  triumphant 
satisfaction  of  being  a  man,  and  being  true  to  his  divine  con- 
victions. Sir  Thomas  More  did  not  need  to  lay  his  head 
under  the  axe.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  lie,  to  give  up  his 
manhood,  to  please  the  king ;  and  he  might  have  gone  home, 
and  had  all  the  pleasure  that  wealth  and  fortune  and  rank 
can  bestow.  But  wealth  and  fortune  and  rank  were  not  the 
things  that  Sir  Thomas  More  desired  most.  He  preferred 
to  be  true  to  his  own  soul ;  and  so,  although  his  wife  and 
children  on  their  knees  begged  him  to  recant,  he  preferred 
to  give  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  manhood.  In  other 
words.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  putting  his  head  under  the  axe, 
found  a  happiness  that  he  would  not  have  found  in  giving 
up  his  manhood  for  the  sake  of  earthly  distinctions  and 
pleasures. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  and  consider  for  a  little  some  of  the 
common  happiness-killers  of  life.  I  said  a  little  while  ago 
that  for  most  of  the  unhappiness  we  suffer  we  ourselves  are 
responsible.  We  make  ourselves  unhappy  and  we  make 
each  other  unhappy  in  a  thousand  ways  that  are  not  at  all 
necessary ;  and  then  we  bring  our  huge  indictments  against 
the  universe,  and  think  that  God  sits  up  there  in  heaven  and 
I      does  not  care. 
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I  shall  speak  very  frankly  and  plainly  about  certain  little 
commonplace  things,  because  it  is  these  little  commonplace 
things  that  are  responsible  for  more  unhappiness  than  all 
the  great  things.  You  know  perfectly  well  in  your  own  ex- 
perience that,  if  you  can  meet  some  great  crisis,  it  calls  out 
all  the  manhood  and  womanhood  in  you.  You  feel  that  there 
is  some  dignity  about  that ;  and  you  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
carry  all  before  you.  But  these  little,  petty,  worrying,  nag- 
ging things  take  the  life  out  of  people.  Now  I  am  going  to 
notice  a  few  of  these  happiness-killers  that  I  have  observed 
in  the  course  of  my  life  and  other  lives;  and  I  have  ob- 
served some  of  them  so  close  to  myself  that,  if  I  were  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  my  own  life,  you  would  feel  that,  in- 
stead of  preaching  at  you,  I  were  confessing  my  own  sins. 

Take  the  little  matter  of  discontent.  Now,  I  do  not  mean 
that  large,  grand  discontent  which  makes  a  man  wish  to 
know  more,  to  do  more,  to  be  more,  to  achieve  something 
grand  for  the  world.  I  mean  that  little,  petty,  worrying  dis- 
content that  never  is  satisfied  with  anything  just  as  it  is, 
that  always  wishes  that  it  might  be  something  else.  I  know 
persons  who  seem  never  to  find  the  world  just  right  in  any 
particular.  I  know  a  clergyman's  wife  who  has  driven  him 
from  one  city  to  another  all  over  the  country,  merely  because 
when  she  was  in  one  town  she  was  not  satisfied,  she  found 
it  unbearable,  and  the  next  was  worse,  and  the  third  was 
worse  than  the  other  two ;  and,  if  she  ever  gets  to  heaven,  I 
do  not  believe  she  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  satisfied 
there, —  something  will  be  wrong.  I  know  persons  who  are 
not  contented  to  live  in  town,  because  they  wish  grounds  all 
round  the  house,  and  trees.  And  they  are  not  satisfied  to 
live  in  the  suburbs,  because  they  are  so  far  from  town. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  the  electric  cars  pass  through  their 
street,  because  they  make  a  noise ;  and  they  do  not  like  to 
live  away  from  the  electric  cars,  because  it  is  so  inconvenient 
getting  anywhere.  And  so  you  will  find  them  never  quite 
centent,  never  quite  satisfied  with  anything  just  as  it  is. 

Then  there  is  another  quality  of  human  nature  that  comes 
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in  for  the  responsibility  of  a  large  part  of  the  unhappiness  of 
humanity ;  and  that  is  envy.  It  is  in  all  of  us,  friends.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  sit  down,  and  rejoice  in  what  we  have  when 
just  over  the  way  is  somebody  who  has  something  that  is  a 
little  better  than  we  have.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
what  we  have,  it  is  human  for  us  to  be  miserable,  and  repine 
and  envy  other  people  because  we  have  not  what  others  have. 
A  man,  instead  of  working  his  own  little  garden,  rejoicing  in 
the  plants  and  flowers,  smelling  their  fragrance,  seeing  them 
grow  day  by  day  and  taking  them  for  what  they  are, —  gifts 
of  God's  wonder  and  beauty, —  will  go  and  lean  over  the 
fence  with  his  back  to  his  own  garden,  and  be  miserable 
by  the  hour,  because  he  does  not  own  the  garden  that  ad- 
joins his,  and  that  happens  to  have  something  in  it  that  he 
does  not  possess.     This  is  human  nature. 

Then  there  is  that  quality  which  is  akin  to  it,  so  akin  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two, —  jealousy, 
jealousy  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  other  people.  I 
have  in  mind  a  humorous  illustration  of  this  miserable  spirit 
that  I  happened  to  come  across  in  the  country  a  few  years 
ago.  The  people  concerned  were  not  rich.  They  were  not 
people  who  had  everything  they  wished.  I  remember  one 
man  among  them  had  succeeded  in  buying  his  wife  a  fur 
cloak,  which  was  very  much  better  than  any  one  else  in 
town  could  have.  He  had  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  getting 
it.  He  had  been  saving  up  his  money  to  buy  it ;  but  his 
one  delight  in  it  was,  not  that  it  was  going  to  make  his  wife 
comfortable  and  happy,  but  because  it  was  going  to  make 
all  the  neighbors  in  the  whole  region  furious  because  they 
could  not  have  one.  That  was  the  one  object  in  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  in  making  that  purchase.  He  counted  on  that 
quality  of  human  nature ;  and  he  knew  that  every  woman 
within  a  square  mile  would  be  green  with  jealousy  because 
she  could  not  wear  that  particular  cloak.  People  like  that 
make  themselves  miserable  for  nothing,  and  yet  dare  to 
charge  God  with  the  unhappiness  of  human  life. 

Then  how  much  of  our  own  unhappiness  comes  from  our 
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looking  back  to  a  time  when  we  fancy  we  were  happier  than 
we  are  now ;  and  we  find  fault  because  that  past  time  has 
ceased  to  be  the  present.  Perhaps  our  children  have  grown 
up  and  married,  and  gone  away ;  and  we  brood  over  the  time 
when  they  were  children,  and  we  had  them  at  our  sides. 
The  point  is  just  here.  I  would  not  have  you  cease  to  care 
because  the  child  is  no  longer  in  your  arms.  I  know  what 
it  means ;  but  let  us  have  the  grace  to  thank  God  for  the 
gift  of  twenty  blessed  years,  and  not  charge  him  with  cru- 
elty because  the  world  does  not  stop  growing.  Appreciate 
the  good  things  you  have  had,  and  the  precious  memories 
they  have  left  behind  them. 

I  would  say  this  in  all  tenderness  to  those  who  have  lost 
children  or  friends.  Let  us  not  dare  to  repine  because  they 
are  not  with  us  any  longer.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  that 
they  have  been  with  us,  that  we  have  had  the  blessed  expe- 
rience of  loving  communion  and  sympathy  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  God  never  has  promised  to  give 
us  anything  to  keep  forever.  If  a  friend  gives  me  some- 
thing to  keep  for  a  year,  is  not  that  a  positive  good  ?  and 
is  it  reason  for  complaint  if  I  cannot  keep  it  for  two  years  ? 
We  grow  egotistic,  and  make  claims  on  the  universe  that  we 
have  no  right  to  make. 

There  are  some  other  petty  happiness-killers  that  I  must 
refer  to.  One  is  over-sensitiveness  which  has  a  touch  of 
egotism  in  it, —  not  a  very  lovely  thing.  People  expect  to  be 
slighted ;  people  demand  more  attention  than  other  people 
have  time  or  inclination  to  bestow  upon  them.  People  go 
to  an  evening  gathering,  and,  instead  of  forgetting  them- 
selves and  trying  to  make  other  people  happy,  spend  the 
hour  in  selfish  and  egotistic  repining  because  others  do  not 
spend  the  hour  in  ministering  to  them.  Why  should  they 
be  set  up  on  a  pedestal  for  other  people  to  bow  before  them 
and  serve  them,  any  more  than  they  other  people  ?  We  are 
over-sensitive  and  egotistic  here.  We  are  conceited.  We 
demand,  perhaps,  of  our  children  or  in  our  homes  more  than 
we  have  a  right  to  ask.     We  are  apt  to  stand  on  an  offended 


dignity.  We  take  offence  too  easily.  I  know  cases  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  —  I  may  hint  at  this  because  it  is  typical 
—  who,  in  a  discussion  over  a  matter  of  perhaps  no  real 
importance,  get  offended  with  each  other,  and  the  husband 
goes  away  without  his  usual  morning  kiss, —  goes  down  town 
and  is  miserable  all  day  long,  and  the  wife  stays  at  home 
and  is  miserable  all  day  long ;  and  over  what  ?  They  for- 
get the  time  when  she  was  the  one  ideal  of  all  that  was 
beautiful ;  they  forget  the  time  when  he  was  the  one  hero 
picked  out  of  all  the  sons  of  earth.  For  a  contemptible, 
petty,  little  nothing  they  think  unkindly  and  hardly  of  each 
other.  Is  a  little  trifle  like  that  worth  purchasing  at  the 
price  of  the  happiness  of  a  day.^  How  petty  it  is!  If 
people  would  only  stop  and  think,  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  ask  each  other's  pardon,  and  devote 
themselves  to  creating  sunshine  and  peace  instead  of  getting 
offended  over  things  that  are  of  no  earthly  account,  looked 
at  from  any  point  of  view. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  learn  to  take  things 
the  right  way.  As  James  Freeman  Clarke  used  to  say,  we 
do  not  get  hold  of  things  by  the  right  handle.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  mean,  take  a  morning  like  this.  I  confess 
I  do  not  altogether  like  it,  especially  for  Sunday  morning, 
because  it  happens  to  touch  my  own  work  and  interests  and 
pleasure.  But  let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a  moment. 
Here  is  a  bad,  disagreeable  day,  as  we  call  it.  Shall  we  be- 
come unhappy  because  we  get  sprinkled  and  the  black  of 
our  boots  is  spotted,  or  shall  we  learn  to  think  of  the  won- 
der of  the  great  forces  that  throughout  the  universe  are 
playing  round  our  little  planet,  sometimes  bursting  through 
in  sunshine,  again  draping  the  heavens  in  clouds,  some- 
times lifting  up  the  waters  and  the  dew  from  the  ponds  and 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes  and  the  grass,  again  dropping  them 
down  in  rain  or  sleet  or  snow,  and  so  keeping  the  great 
forces  of  life  and  the  changes  of  the  world  going  their 
marvellous  rounds?  There  is  beauty  in  the  leaden  sky; 
there  is  God's  wonder  in  every  drop  of  rain ;  there  are  mar- 
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vels  that  are  infinite  in  a  flake  of  snow.  Shall  we  forget 
all  this,  and  merely  be  troubled  because  they  happen  to  come 
at  a  time  when  we  who,  in  our  egotism,  would  desire  to  man- 
age the  universe,  would  have  had  the  weather  a  little  dif- 
ferent ? 

Take  the  great  wonders  of  human  creation.  A  few  years 
ago  people  were  content  to  take  days  to  get  to  New  York. 
Now  we  are  unhappy  and  miserable  if  a  train  is  half  an  hour 
late.  A  few  years  ago  we  waited  weeks  to  get  letters  to  the 
West ;  and  now  we  are  impatient  and  angry  if  we  are  kept 
waiting  ten  minutes  to  get  a  chance  to  telephone  to  Chi- 
cago. We  go  through  the  world  fretting  at  each  other,  at 
inventions,  at  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Men  abuse  the 
earth  and  their  fellow-men  in  language  which  it  would  not 
be  becoming  for  me  to  quote,  when,  if  they  appreciated  the 
wonder,  the  glory  of  the  universe,  the  round  of  the  seasons, 
the  marvels  of  human  inventions,  the  glory  and  the  divin- 
ity of  it  all,  they  would  go  through  the  world  with  their 
heads  bowed  in  reverence  and  their  hearts  thrilled  with  a 
great  gratitude  that  they  are  permitted  to  be  a  part  and 
sharer  in  it  all. 

I  cannot  stop  for  any  more  of  these  little  happiness-kill- 
ers. Hunt  for  them,  and  you  will  find  them  on  every  hand. 
But  remember  one  thing :  if  we  could  wipe  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  causes  of  unhappiness  for  which  we  ourselves 
are  responsible,  we  should  think  the  millennium  already  here. 
It  is  not  God's  plan  or  thought  that  makes  us  unhappy ;  and 
it  is  not  God's  fault  that  we  find  so  little  happiness  as  we  go 
through  life.  It  is  because  we  ourselves  do  not  put  under 
our  feet  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  things  that  we  allow 
to  sting  us  into  unhappiness,  and  to  be  a  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness to  everybody  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Let  us,  then,  before  we  dare  find  fault  with  God,  be  sure 
that  we  have  traced  the  origin  of  our  trouble  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  And,  if  instead  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  to  our  own  selves,  let  us  heal  our  own  deficiencies 
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before  we  wonder  why  God  blots  out  the  sunshine  of  our 
lives. 

Father,  let  us  be  grateful  to  Thee  for  all  the  good,  all  the 
beauty  that  comes  to  us ;  and  let  us  cultivate  in  ourselves 
the  faculty  of  seeing  and  feeling  the  good,  and  of  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  not  sweet  and  fair.  So  we  shall  walk  a 
divine  earth,  and  know  that  even  now  we  are  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.     Amen. 
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DUTIES. 


Words  frequently  change  their  meaning,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent use  of  a  word  is  not  always  to  be  found  by  tracing  its 
root  significance  in  the  dictionary.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
word  "duties,"  it  tells  its  own  story.  A  duty  is  a  feeling,  or 
a  thought,  or  a  word,  or  an  action  that  is  due, —  due  to  some- 
body,  due  to  something.  Duties,  then,  are  what  we  ought 
to  pay.  That  is  the  dictionary  meaning,  and  the  practical 
meaning  of  the  term. 

But  why  do  we  owe  something  to  other  people  ?  Suppose 
I  do  not  choose  to  recognize  the  debt,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen ?  What  is  anybody  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Why  may  I 
not  shake  myself  free  from  these  supposed  obligations  and 
follow  my  own  course  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  worth 
our  while,  at  the  very  beginning,  to  consider  just  a  little  this 
matter  of  the  why. 

There  are  those  who,  superficially  looking  over  the  world 
and  finding  that  what  is  regarded  as  a  duty  in  one  age  is 
not  so  regarded  in  another,  finding  that  what  is  regarded 
as  duty  in  Boston  may  not  at  all  be  such  in  Constantinople,, 
wonder  whether  the  whole  matter  is  not  one  of  custom  or 
convention  which  has  come  down  as  a  tradition,  perhaps ; 
whether  certain  tribes,  certain  races,  have  not  come  in  some 
way  to  think  that  their  members  should  think  and  speak 
and  act  so  and  so.  Such  people  wonder  sometimes  whether 
there  is  any  deeper  meaning  in  this  matter  of  oughty 
whether  it  strikes  its  root  down  into  the  nature  of  things,, 
so  as  to  become  really  a  universal  obligation.  The  matter 
will  become  quite  clear,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  when 
you  note  this  fact.  What  people  think  they  ought  to  do 
may  be  a  matter  of  custom,  of  conventiotv,  ol  \.\^'^\XAsyck.\  \s>aX- 


the  significant,  the  deep  thing  is  the  fact  that  people  any- 
where ever  think  they  ought  at  all.  It  is  this  fact  which  is 
the  significant  thing,  and  not  the  question  of  what  we  ought. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  duties  should  change  from  age 
to  age,  should  change  according  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  life, —  that  they  should  be  different  in  Boston  and 
in  Constantinople  ;  for,  if  we  analyze  the  matter  carefully, 
we  shall  see  —  as  I  propose  to  make  it  clearer  as  I  go  on  — 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  men.  What  is  for  the  welfare  of  men  in  one  stage 
of  civilization  may  not  be  at  all  for  their  welfare  in  another. 
What  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Boston  may  not  be 
for  the  welfare  of  those  in  Constantinople.  That  is  the 
reason  we  need  to  find  the  whw 

Let  us  look  in  another  direction,  and  see  if  we  find  it.  I 
think  it  is  common,  on  the  part  of  the  popular  churches  of 
the  world,  to  answer  this  question  merely  by  saying  that  it  is 
God^s  will.  It  is  assumed  that  an  Almighty  Being,  who  has 
chosen  to  create  a  man,  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  with  him 
as  he  pleases, —  to  tell  him  to  do  this,  and  not  to  do  that; 
and  that  this  ends  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me^  however, 
that,  so  far  from  ending  the  matter,  it  does  not  even  begin 
it.  With  all  reverence,  with  all  simplicity  of  speech,  I  wish 
to  say  that  a  command  of  God  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
settling  the  question  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  not.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  relation  between  the  supposed  will 
of  an  Omnipotent  Being  and  the  question  of  human  duty. 
Let  me  say  it  soberly,  God  has  no  right  to  do  with  me  as  he 
pleases,  unless  he  pleases  to  do  right.  God  has  no  right  to 
command  me  to  do  a  certain  thing  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  that  thing  is  right.  It  is  not  his  will  nor  his 
word  that  makes  it  right,  simply  regarding  him  as  a  Being 
of  omnipotent  power. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  famous  passage  some  years  ago, 
issued  what  may  well  be  called  a  declaration  of  the  moral 
independence  of  the  world.    He  said  —  I  am  not  quoting  his 
exact  words  —  that,  if  right  be  not  tVve  satcve  xVvcv^  \v^\^  ^^ 


it  is  up  in  heaven,  then  I  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  da 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  right  in  heaven.  I  am  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  do  that  which  seems  right  to  me ; 
and  if,  as  the  result  of  that,  God  chooses  to  send  me  to  hell, 
then  to  hell  I  will  go.  That,  I  say,  is  a  most  magnificent 
declaration  of  independence  for  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
world.  Mere  power  cannot  make  things  right,  and  has  no 
right  to  demand  obedience  to  itself  simply  as  power.  So  we 
must  look  further  than  this  to  find  the  why. 

If  we  trace  historically  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  duty, 
we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  exist  among  the  lower  animals 
unless  in  the  very  simplest  rudiments :  in  that  way  it  prob- 
ably does  exist.  If  a  man  had  lived  all  his  life  alone,  he 
would  have  had  no  conception  of  what  we  mean  by  duty. 
There  would  have  been  no  one  else  to  whom  he  had  ever 
owed  anything.  It  is  when  a  man  looks  in  the  face  of  an- 
other man,  and  recognizes  that  here  is  another  individual 
substantially  like  himself,  and  when  he  goes  farther  and  re- 
flects. This  other  man  now  is  hungry,  and  needs  food  as 
much  as  I ;  if  I  cut  or  hurt  him,  he  will  suffer  pain  as  I 
would;  if  he  has  something  which  I  would  like  to  possess, 
it  is  his,  and  he  has  as  much  right  to  it  as  I  have, —  it  is,  I 
say,  when  a  man  recognizes  another  personality  in  this  way, 
a  personality  substantially  like  his  own,  and  remembers  that 
he  has  the  same  capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain  as  his  own, 
that  the  sense  of  duty  is  born.  I  do  not  say  that  it  goes  no 
farther  back  than  that ;  but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  prime 
condition  of  its  manifestation.  But  this  does  not  quite 
answer  the  reason  why;  for  I  may  recognize  that  another 
man  is  hungry,  and  I  may  refuse  to  share  with  him.  I  may 
recognize  that  he  has  something  which  I  want,  and  that  he 
has  the  same  right  to  it  that  I  have;  and  yet,  if  I  am 
stronger,  I  may  take  it  away  from  him,  or,  if  I  am  cunning,  I 
may  cheat  him  out  of  it.  I  may  recognize  that  he  loves 
happiness  as  much  as  I  do;  and  yet  I  may  deliberately 
cause  him  unhappiness.  Unless  there  is  a  deeper  wAy  iVvwv 
the  recognition  of  this  fact,  I  may  stVVV  say  X.o  \)cv\s  oNJciftx  tsvkc^^ 


What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?     Why  should  I  recog- ' 
nize  your  wants  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  we  are  ready  for  the  very  deepest 
analysis  possible.  Doing  right  or  doing  wrong  is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death,  nothing  less  than  that.  It  is  sometimes 
hinted  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  arbitrary  rewards 
and  punishments  as  inflicted  by  God  upon  people  hold  to 
an  easy  way  of  salvation.  But  I  take  it  that  we  liberals,  if 
we  understand  what  we  are  about,  hold  and  preach  the 
hardest  method  of  salvation  that  there  is :  if  you  do  right 
you  live ;  if  you  do  not,  you  die. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  several  directions,  and  see  that  here  is 
a  universal  truth,  a  necessary  truth,  which  Omnipotence  itself 
could  not  change, —  a  truth  which  no  prayers  can  obviate,  a 
truth  which  no  church  sacraments  can  get  round,  a  truth 
that  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  escape  in  this  world  or  in 
any  other  world. 

Take  the  simplest  illustration.  Here  is  my  body.  What 
I  mean  by  doing  right  concerning  my  body  is  obeying  the 
laws  of  its  healthful  physical  condition.  Now,  if  I  break 
the  slightest  one  of  these  laws,  if  I  do  not  do  my  duty  by 
my  body,  I  lose  efficiency,  I  grow  weaker,  something  is 
•wrong  with  me.  If  I  carry  it  far  enough,  I  am  diseased.  If 
I  persist  in  it  and  carry  it  further,  I  must  die.  You  cannot 
possibly  break  the  laws  of  your  physical  body  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty ;  and  God  himself  could  not  help  it  if  he 
would.  That  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  breaking  a  law 
and  keeping  it  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  omnipotent  power 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  contradiction  like  that. 

Suppose  I  talk  about  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  what  do  I  mean  by  that  ?  My  intellect  is  for 
the  sake  of  discovering  truth:  that  is  all  it  is  for.  It  is  a 
guide  revealing  to  me  the  realities  of  my  relations  and  con- 
ditions. Now,  if  I  break  the  laws  of  my  mind,  I  fail  of  find- 
ing the  truth.     As  an  intellectual  being,  I  die.     If  I  carry  it 

enough,  I  may  destroy  the  very  possibility  in  me  of  dis- 

I'ng  the  truth. 


Take  it  in  my  spiritual  nature,  the  highest  of  all.  If  I  am 
spirit, —  that  is,  if  God  is  spirit,  and  I  am  his  child, —  then  the 
highest  and  finest  thing  conceivable  for  me  is  to  be  rightly 
related  to  him  as  his  child.  Now,  if  I  either  do  not  discern 
or  do  not  keep  the  laws  of  my  spiritual  nature,  then  I  either 
fail  of  grasping  spiritual  life,  or,  having  grasped  it,  if  I  break 
those  laws,  I  lose  it  again.  Duty  here  appeals  to  you  by  no 
less  a  penalty  than  the  necessity  of  death,  if  it  be  not  obeyed. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  organizations 
and  institutions.  A  family  —  father,  mother,  children — ex- 
ists because  of  mutual  duties :  the  things  which  are  owed 
are  mutual.  If  you  break  these  laws,  disregard  these  duties, 
then,  just  in  so  far  as  you  disregard  them,  the  family  ceases 
to  exist.  If  you  carry  the  disregard  far  enough,  the  family 
is  destroyed,  it  exists  no  longer.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  State,  a  social  organization,  a  government.  If 
people  do  not  perform  all  their  duties,  if  they  do  not  pay 
enough  of  the  things  which  are  due  to  maintain  govern- 
mental order,  then  the  government  ceases  to  exist,  it  goes 
to  pieces.  There  is  anarchy,  dissolution ;  and  a  new  social 
order  must  be  formed. 

Here,  friends,  right  in  here,  is  the  "why."  Why  must  I 
regard  the  question  of  duty  ?  I  need  not,  if  I  do  not  care  to 
live.  If  I  do  care  to  live,  then  I  must  regard  it,  because  that 
is  the  condition  of  life.  Take  it  in  regard  to  certain  facul- 
ties and  qualities  that  are  in  men.  There  are  any  number 
of  men  and  women  in  Boston  to-day  who  think  they  are 
alive  who  are  not.  They  are  alive  in  those  departments  of 
their  nature  where  they  have  recognized  the  law,  the  duty, 
and  have  paid  what  they  owed.  A  man  may  obey  all  the 
laws  of  his  body,  and  so  be  a  healthy  animal  walking  round 
the  streets ;  but  his  intellectual  life  may  be  very  poor,  small, 
contracted,  hardly  existing  at  all.  And  his  moral  life  may 
be  so  distorted  and  misshapen  that,  if  he  could  see  it  de- 
tached from  himself,  he  would  recognize  it  as  a  monstrosity. 
His  generosity,  if  he  ever  had  any,  may  \ivj^  ^\^^  cA.  'sX'm:^'^-' 
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tion.  His  kindliness,  his  tenderness  towards  other  people, 
if  this  ever  existed,  may  have  died  out.  In  regard  to  every 
one  of  these  qualities  and  faculties  the  question  of  duty  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death ;  and  you  cannot  possibly  escape 
it.  If  you  wish  to  live  as  a  man,  with  all  that  a  man  means, 
live  as  a  thinker,  live  as  a  lover,  live  as  a  server,  live  as  a 
generous  helper  of  your  kind, —  live,  in  other  words,  as  a 
noble  man, —  then  it  can  only  be  by  willingness  to  pay  what 
is  due  in  different  directions.     This  is  the  condition  of  life. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  look  over  with  me  for  a  few 
moments  some  of  the  things  that  we  do  owe.  What  are 
they  ?  What  are  some  of  our  principal  duties  ?  Here,  I 
know,  I  shall  touch  on  commonplace  ground ;  for,  in  the 
main,  we  know  well  enough  what  they  are,  whether  we  do 
them  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  duty  that  is  only  poorly  recog- 
nized to  our  own  bodies.  A  man  ought,  so  far  as  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  his  power,  to  be  in  health.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  can  absolutely  control  this ;  but  the  most  of  us  can  con- 
trol it  a  good  deal  more  than  we  do.  Why  should  we  ?  We 
ought,  for  one  thing,  to  keep  our  health  because  our  ability 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world  depends  so  largely  upon  it.  If  we 
are  not  well  or  if  we  are  only  half  well,  we  can  only  do  a 
small  part  of  what  we  might  do  for  the  world  in  general. 
And  then,  if  you  do  not  care  to  maintain  your  health,  if  you 
are  willing  to  be  ill  yourself,  you  have  no  right  to  disregard 
your  health,  because,  if  you  do,  you  become  a  burden  upon 
those  whom  you  ought  to  serve.  You  have  no  right,  either 
through  carelessness  or  because  you  happen  to  have  a  taste 
for  a  certain  kind  of  food  or  a  certain  kind  of  drink,  to 
make  yourself  a  nuisance  to  your  husband  or  your  wife  or 
your  children  or  the  family  circle  generally.  If  you  are  ill, 
they  must  take  care  of  you ;  and  they  might  be  doing  some- 
thing better  if  you  were  well,  they  might  be  performing 
some  more  important  service  for  the  world.  You  have  no 
^fefat  deliberately  to  make  yourself  a  burden  on  those  who 
nre  you,  no  matter  how  tenderly.     They  would  love  you  just 


as  well  if  you  were  well,  perhaps  a  little  better.  In  certain 
regards  we  have  no  control  over  this  matter ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  half  the  illness  of  the  world  is  distinctly 
preventable  by  the  persons  themselves  who  are  ill.  So  much 
for  this  duty. 

Then  let  us  come  up  from  the  body,  and  touch  upon  the 
question  of  the  intellect  for  a  moment.  People  feel  some- 
times that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  hold  any  opinion  they 
like.  You  have  no  such  right.  I  say,  I  have  a  right  to  think 
as  I  please.  I  have  not ;  and  you  have  not  a  right  to  think 
as  you  please.  You  have  no  right  to  please  to  think  any- 
way except  accurately,  correctly,  about  any  subject.  The 
intellect,  as  I  said,  is  our  guide  through  the  world.  If  it  is 
a  false  guide,  it  leads  us  wrong ;  and,  if  it  leads  us  wrong,  it 
injures  not  only  us,  but  others  as  well.  You  have  no  right 
to  cherish  an  opinion  because  you  have  inherited  it,  because 
you  have  got  used  to  it  and  are  accustomed  to  having  it 
round,  because  you  happen  to  like  it,  or  because  your  father 
and  mother  held  it.  You  have  no  right  to  be  caught  with 
an  opinion  about  you  that  is  not  correct,  if  you  can  help  it. 
It  is  your  highest  duty,  then,  as  an  intellectual  being,  to  get 
rid  of  prejudices,  or  prepossessions,  or  doubt,  or  darkness 
of  every  kind,  and  to  come  into  clear  possession  of  as  much 
clear  truth  as  you  can  attain. 

Then  come  up  into  the  affectional  nature,  is  there  a  duty 
here  ?  A  very  important  one.  You  know  that  it  is  a  law  of 
our  natures  that  we  become  gradually  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  the  things  that  we  admire,  things  that  we  love. 
It  is  a  very  important  question,  then,  as  to  what  sort  of  per- 
sons and  things  we  love.  There  is  a  duty  here,  as  touching 
the  affectional  nature,  to  see  to  it  that  we  incline  towards 
the  things  that  are  lovely,  noble,  and  of  good  report,  that 
are  high  and  fine,  and  sweet  and  uplifting. 

Then  there  is  the  duty  we  spoke  of  touching  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  Have  you  a  right  to  belong  to  any  church 
you  please  ?  No.  Have  you  a  right  to  belong  to  no  church, 
if  you  please  ?     That  depends.     If  the  church,  as  I  think,. 
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represents  the  highest  kind  of  any  organization,  if  it  be  the 
church's  mission  gradually  to  develop  men  and  women  into 
the  divine,  then  it  is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  can 
possibly  conceive ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  any  true 
or  noble  man  can  free  himself  from  the  duty  of  trying  to 
accomplish  that  for  which  the  church  stands.  He  may  hold 
it  under  some  other  name  possibly,  or  he  may  do  it  outside 
the  limits  of  the  church ;  but,  since  there  can  be  no  nobler 
aim  than  that  which  the  church  sets  itself, —  that  is,  human 
perfection,  bringing  men  and  women ^into  right  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  God, —  no  true  man  can  escape  this  great, 
this  all-pervasive  religious  duty.  Therefore,  you  have  no 
right  to  go  to  a  church  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
round  the  corner,  because  your  wife  or  husband  or  friend 
chooses  to  go  there,  because  it  is  convenient  or  tradition 
has  led  you  that  way.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
churches  as  to  the  truth  they  hold  or  the  mission  which  they 
set  before  them,  then  it  is  your  highest  duty  to  ally  yourself 
with  that  form  of  religious  life  which  promises  most  for  the 
future  of  humanity. 

Then  there  is  the  duty  of  a  man  as  a  citizen.  I  cannot 
understand  how  people  treat  the  matter  so  lightly.  Social 
order  is  the  very  condition  of  the  existence  of  all  the  things 
we  care  for  in  the  world.  Anarchy,  revolution,  disorder, — 
in  the  midst  of  these  things  every  fine  and  noble  thing  is  im- 
possible. A  man,  then,  owes  it  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
every  other  person  in  the  community,  that  he  should  perform 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The  man  who  neglects  his  duty  in 
this  regard,  merely  because  he  does  not  happen  to  care,  is 
working  a  positive  harm  to  every  other  man  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  is  making  it  just  so  much  harder  for  the  forces 
of  truth  and  right  and  order  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
time. 

Then  there  is  the  industrial  duty, —  the  duty  of  one  who 

part  of  the  growing  industrial  order  not  to  be  governed 

ly  by  his   own   personal  feelings  or   interests,  but   to 

find  out  what  is  the  step  which  promises  the  most  for 
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the  race.  These  I  speak  of  as  hints,  indications,  of  some 
of  the  duties  that  appeal  to  us  on  every  hand. 

Now  there  is  another  class  of  considerations  with  which  I 
must  deal,  in  order  to  round  out  my  theme.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  diseased  sense  of  duty.  There  are  persons  who 
are  fussily  anxious  to  perform  every  duty.  They  are  un- 
comfortable; and  they  make  other  people  uncomfortable 
who  come  anywhere  near  them.  Now,  this  is  akin  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nerves.  The  man  who  trusts  God>  who  believes 
in  humanity,  the  Bible  says,  "will  not  make  haste."  He 
will  not  worry  all  the  time  as  to  whether  things  are  coming 
out  right.  He  will  be  anxious,  indeed,  to  do  his  part,  to  do 
his  utmost;  but  then  he  will  rest.  It  is  said  of  old  Dr. 
Beecher,  who  was  naturally  a  fighter,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  mellowed  and  softened  in  all  di- 
rections, he  met  a  friend,  who  asked  how  he  was  getting 
along ;  and  Dr.  Beecher  replied :  I  am  doing  ever  so  much 
better  than  I  used  to.  I  am  getting  along  much  more  pleas- 
antly. I  am  coming  at  last  to  think  that  perhaps  I  had 
better  let  God  manage  his  own  world.  There  is  a  great 
principle  here.  It  is  important,  if  God  is  going  to  manage 
his  own  world,  that  he  should  manage  me,  at  any  rate.  It 
is  important  for  me  to  find  out  what  he  wants  me  to  do,  and 
do  it.  And  I  shall  be  able  to  do  that  better  if  I  have  a 
great,  deep- down  trust  in  the  fact  that  "God's  in  his 
heaven,"  and  that  in  some  true  and  broad  sense  "  all's  right 
with  the  world."  I  can  do  my  duty  better  if  I  have  this 
great  trust  that  brings  me  poise  and  peace. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  people  who  seem  engaged  all 
their  lives  nearly  in  an  anxious  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that 
other  people  perform  their  duties.  They  are  fussily  inter- 
fering and  suggesting  all  the  time.  They  set  themselves  up 
as  the  standard  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  Everybody  is 
judged  by  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  standard. 
The  society  or  reform  that  they  are  interested  in  is  the  one 
thing  that  God  wants  done,  and  wants  done  right  away. 
That  is  the  way  they  look  at  it ;  and  they  make  themselves 
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disagreeable  and  obnoxious  to  everybody  who  does  not 
choose  to  regard  them  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  these 
things.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought  to  remember.  I 
have  very  little  control  over  you.  You  have  a  right  to  look 
at  the  question  from  your  point  of  view  as  much  as  I  have 
to  look  at  it  from  my  point  of  view.  I  may  advise  you  if  I 
choose  and  think  it  wise ;  but  I  cannot  control  your  action. 
I  can  control  my  own.  I  can  see  to  it  that  I  do  my  duty, 
according  to  the  light  I  have,  in  the  best  way  that  I  know. 
Every  man  and  woman  had  better  do  that  first ;  and  by  the 
time  they  have  got  that  well  done  they  will  find  that  they 
have  no  great  amount  of  leisure  in  which  to  look  after  the 
duties  of  the  next  person. 

There  is  another  point.  I  have  found  myself  a  great 
many  times  in  the  past,  and  I  have  found  other  people, 
worrying  over  what  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  duties.  If  you 
stop  to  look  at  it,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  conflict  of 
duties.  There  may  be  an  apparent  conflict.  I  may  feel 
myself  pulled  this  way  and  at  the  same  time  pulled  that 
way ;  but,  since  I  cannot  go  both  ways  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  simply  do  what  I  can,  and  I  am  under  no  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  do  what  I  cannot.  It  would  be  a  great  rest  for  some 
of  us  if  we  could  appreciate  this.  I  suppose  not  any  night 
in  the  year  goes  by  that  I  am  not  haunted  with  the  thought 
of  things  that  I  had  meant  to  get  through  with  that  day  and 
was  not  able  to.  And  sometimes  I  allow  myself  to  be  bur- 
dened by  saying,  I  ought  to  have  done  that  to-day ;  and  yet  I 
know  I  could  not.  Then  I  ought  not ;  and  I  will  rest.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  If  there  is  a  choice 
between  the  things  that  seem  necessary,  it  is  generally  safe 
to  take  the  nearest  one.  At  any  rate,  you  must  try  to  ask 
which  can  best  wait,  which  is  of  the  most  immediate  prac- 
tical importance,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  be  burdened 
with  the  thought  of  things  that  you  really  could  not  do. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter.     Am  I  to  regard 

^^y  sense  of  duty  to-day  as  absolute,  as  final  ?     No,  a  thou- 

~d  times  no.     There  are  people  viVvo  dx\l\.  \i^  \.\v^  ^^^x 
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without  attempting  to  revise  their  schedule  of  duties,  as- 
suming that  conscience  is  the  final  arbiter ;  and  yet  a  little 
glance  over  the  face  of  the  world  will  show  you  that,  when 
there  are  a  thousand  consciences  fighting  each  other,  they 
cannot  all  be  final  arbiters  as  to  the  matter  of  duty.  You 
think  it  is  your  duty  to  do  one  thing :  another  person  thinks 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  the  opposite.  Both  cannot  be  right. 
One  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  observe  Sunday  in  a  partic- 
ular way  :  another  person  does  not  feel  any  obligation  at  all 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  This  simply  shows  that  the  sense 
of  duty,  at  any  particular  time,  is  not  ultimate.  Yet  do  not 
let  me  be  misunderstood.  Because  the  sense  of  duty  as 
held  to-day  by  any  one  of  us  is  not  ultimate,  am  I  free  to 
disregard  it  ?  The  very  highest  obligation  for  me  is  to  do 
this  moment  what  I  think  I  ought  to  do  this  moment.  That 
is  my  highest  duty.  But,  remembering  that  I  am  not  infal- 
lible, it  is  my  business  constantly  to  study,  to  be  open- 
minded,  to  be  ready  to  revise  these  considerations,  because 
the  sense  of  the  ought  is  the  only  ultimate  and  final  thing 
about  it.  What  I  ought  —  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment  to 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  human  experience.  What  I 
ought  as  a  citizen,  what  I  ought  as  a  father,  what  I  ought 
as  a  husband,  what  I  ought  as  a  wife,  what  I  ought  as  a 
child,  what  I  ought  in  the  industrial  world  as  capitalist, 
what  I  ought  as  laborer,  what  I  ought  as  business  man, — 
these  questions  are  coming  up  perpetually.  The  only  thing 
you  can  be  sure  about  it  is  that  you  ought  to  do  right ;  and 
you  may  be  perplexed  a  thousand  times  as  to  what  right  is. 
That  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  to  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
human  experience.  Keep,  then,  this  matter  constantly 
open ;  for,  if  the  world  is  growing,  then  the  aspects  of  duty 
must  forever  be  changing,  and  duty  must  be  forever  taking 
on  new  and  higher  forms. 

Now,  at  the  end,  one  thought  more.  The  better  we  grow, — 
this  may  seem  like  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not, —  the  better 
we  grow,  the  smaller  will  be  our  sense  of  duty.  A.  T^exl<5;<:.^. 
being  would  have  no  sense  of  duty.    T\i^  ^X^cafcVs  *ycv  ^^ 
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orbits  are  not  striving  and  struggling  to  go  correctly.  I 
recall  a  snatch  from  Lowell,  who  speaks  of  the  river  that 
"floweth  at  its  own  will,  and  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright." 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  strong  case  what  I  mean.  Let  us 
suppose  a  man  has  been  a  victim  of  drink,  and  at  last  re- 
covers self-mastery.  Under  the  sense  of  duty  he  says,  I 
will  not  be  a  victim  any  more ;  he  struggles  against  it.  It 
is  a  fight,  then,  a  battle ;  but,  when  he  has  won  the  victory, 
and  has  crushed  the  habit  down,  and  has  eliminated  the 
effect  of  it  from  his  system,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  in- 
clination to  drink,  all  sense  of  duty  about  it  is  gone.  He 
does  as  he  wishes  now  without  any  effort.  The  sense  of 
duty  means  that  there  is  a  lower  nature  in  us  and  a  higher 
nature,  and  that  they  are  in  conflict ;  and  we  are,  under  the 
impulse  of  duty,  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  higher  nature,  and 
fight  against  and  gain  conquest  over  the  lower  nature. 
When  a  person  loves  the  right  perfectly,  it  will  no  longer  be 
difficult  to  do  right.  He  will  do  right ;  but  it  will  not  be 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  has  forgotten  all  about  that.  He 
does  right  because  he  loves  it.  And  there  is  promise  and 
encouragement  in  this  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature 
that,  though  we  have  to  strive  to  gain  a  thing,  at  last  it  be- 
comes automatic.  Let  a  person  begin  to  play  the  piano,  and 
at  first  he  must  watch  every  key  and  every  finger.  But, 
when  once  he  has  become  master  of  the  instrument,  he  sits 
down,  if  he  chooses,  even  in  the  dark,  and  does  not  think  of 
the  keys  or  of  the  fingers.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  music,  and  plays  as  he  breathes,  without  any  sense  of 
effort. 

So  we  strive  hard  sometimes  to  gain  spiritual  mastery  of 
ourselves,  and  find  it  an  effort ;  but,  if  we  only  strive  well,  by 
and  by  duty  will  be  outgrown,  and  only  inclination  and  love 
and  joy  will  remain. 


^Mi 
^ 


Father,  let  Thy  spirit  ever  be  in  us,  and  let  us  come  in 
uch  contact  with  Thee  that,  so  long  as  the  struggle   and 
;ort  do  remain,  we  may  be  thrilled  with  Thy  power  and 
bled  to  gain  the  conquest  over  o\jiTselves,    Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  denund,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use«  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrmal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judj^ents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tize. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hortom. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  cnildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  wiui  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
« little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-echool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
•tudv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
tobjecL 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  jgo  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  thu  Cat^diism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 

the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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DISILLUSIONS. 


The  German  poet,  Goethe,  was  so  completely  disillusion- 
ized when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  that  he  se- 
riously contemplated  committing  suicide.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  world,  that  life,  was  not  worth  while.  But 
he  thought  about  it  awhile,  and  wisely  concluded  that,  since 
he  could  commit  suicide  at  any  time,  it  was  a  matter  which 
could  be  postponed.  The  result  of  this  was  that  he  lived 
to  be  an  old  man  and  made  large  contributions  to  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  world.  He  sung  of  human  problems, 
human  loves,  human  hopes,  and  the  glory  of  the  world ;  and 
he  died  at  last  with  the  words  **  More  light "  upon  his  lips, 
so  the  story  says,  implying  his  belief  at  that  time  that  there 
was  more  light  than  he  had  discovered,  and  that  there  were 
things  to  be  seen  in  that  light.  This  is  what  the  disillusion 
of  Goethe  came  to  in  practical  life. 

I  wish  to  treat  this  matter  this  morning  in  such  a  way,  if 
I  can,  as  to  lead  you  to  see  what  disillusion  really  means, 
and  what,  if  we  are  wise,  will  be  its  outcome. 

At  the  first  I  shall  run  briefly  over  a  few  points  which  I 
shall  immediately  traverse  again,  with  another  end  in  view. 

There  is  the  disillusion  that  comes  to  us  all  as  we  pass 
from  childhood  to  youth  and  middle  age.  All  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, can  remember  the  kind  of  imagined  glamour  and  glory 
which  were  over  the  common  things  of  our  childhood.  We 
lived  in  a  wonder-land.  We  imagined  a  thousand  things 
that  were  real  to  us,  but  which  had  no  corresponding  reality 
in  the  outside  world.  All  inanimate  things  were  alive  to  our 
quick-wakening  childish  fancy.  I  suppose,  if  we  could  go 
back  to  it  with  the  eyes  which  we  have  to-day,  and  look  out 
of  the  experience  of  years  at  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
sister,  at  the  old  home,  the  old  playmates,  the  old  school- 
house,  the  old  pastimes,  that  they  would  seem  very  different 
to  us  from  what  they  seem  as  we  \ooV.\i^c^  ^tv^  xvoXft.  \kveww 


haloed  by  the  loving  memory  of  years.  So  we  say,  Let  the 
child,  let  the  young  man,  dream  :  lie  will  have  to  wake  up  soon 
enough  to  the  hard  realities  of  life.  This  is  the  way  we  look 
at  it.  This  is  the  way  we  talk  about  it.  And,  when  the 
young  man  leaves  home  and  goes  into  practical  business,  an- 
other disillusion  awaits  him.  He  does  not  find  business 
such,  perhaps,  as  he  had  expected,  when  a  boy.  He  is  sur- 
prised and  hurt  to  find  that  men  are  not  always  honest ;  that 
there  is  lying,  that  there  is  cheating,  in  the  business  world  ; 
that  there  is  little  brotherly  care ;  that  one  man  is  seeking  by 
all  possible  means  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  his  associates, 
careless  as  to  whether  he  gives  anything  in  return  or  not. 
So  a  young  man  who  has  lost  faith  in  the  business  world  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  "  found  it  out,"  to  have  dis- 
covered what  business  really  means.  Here  is  another  pop- 
ular idea  as  to  what  disillusion  means. 

Then,  when  we  are  very  young,  we  are  apt  to  form  what 
we  imagine  are  going  to  be  eternal  friendships  with  this  one 
or  that  one.  By  and  by  we  outgrow  these  fancies.  The 
persons  whom  we  supposed  we  should  love  and  care  for  for- 
ever we  cease  to  care  for.  They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  same  persons  that  they  were.  Probably  we  do  not  seem 
to  them  to  be  the  same  persons  that  we  used  to  be.  So  the 
young  man  is  apt  to  wake  up  and  say,  Friendship,  after  all, 
is  a  hollow  delusion:  there  is  nothing  real,  nothing  perma- 
nent about  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  matter  of  love.  I  suppose 
most  boys  or  young  men  are  in  love  a  good  many  times,  or 
^  think  they  are,  before  they  are  grown.  They  clothe  the 
objects  of  that  love  with  all  sorts  of  unreal  and  impossible 
qualities;  and  perhaps,  as  they  enter  upon  their  young  and, 
as  they  suppose,  wise  manhood,  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  love,  too,  is  superficial,  and  that  it  does  not 
strike  very  deep  into  human  life.  And  then,  as  they  hear 
about  this  couple  being  unhappy,  and  another  having  a 
"skeleton  in  the  closet,"  they  begin  to  wonder  if  all  the 

orld  is  not  merely  a  scene  of  illusion  in  regard  to  this  mat- 


ter  of  love.  And  perhaps  they  make  up  their  minds  that  all 
there  is  to  it  is  passion  ;  and  they  will  take  that,  and  let  it  go. 

There  is  yet  another  point  that  I  wish  to  suggest ;  for  I  am 
only  making  suggestions.  There  is  the  matter  of  religion. 
A  boy  is  taught  at  his  mother's  knee  to  say  a  certain  prayer, 
to  believe  in  certain  thoughts  about  God,  about  heaven, 
about  the  Church,  about  the  way  men  ought  to  behave  and 
treat  each  other  as  Christians.  As  he  grows,  perhaps  he 
finds  that  certain  of  these  ideas  he  cannot  possibly  hold  any 
longer :  he  cannot  feel  about  God  as  he  did  in  childhood. 
I  remember  how  I  used  to  look  up  in  my  prayers  to  God,  as 
1  suppose  most  children  do, —  as  a  large,  old  man  up  in  the 
sky,  sitting  upon  a  throne.  These  ideas  go  as  he  grows ; 
and,  as  the  beliefs  and  thoughts  that  his  mother  taught  him 
disappear,  he  wonders  whether  religion,  too,  is  not  a  set  of 
passing  fancies,  whether  there  is  anything  permanent  in  it. 
And,  after  he  has  joined  the  church,  perhaps  he  finds  that 
some  man  who  may  be  a  prominent  ofiicial  in  the  church  is 
anything  but  a  good  man,  and  he  sees  outside  the  church 
somebody  that  he  believes  is  a  great  deal  better ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  many  times  he  loses  faith,  not  only  in  this 
man,  not  only  in  this  set  of  ideas,  but  in  religion,  in  the 
church,  and  he  wonders  whether  there  is  any  place  for  them 
any  more. 

So  you  will  find  a  great  many  young  men,  and  men  in 
middle  life,  who  are  walking  through  the  world  as  if  it  were 
a  desert.  They  have  beautiful  memories  of  the  past,  but 
they  smile  ironically  as  they  think  of  them,  or  else  they 
grow  sad  as  they  contemplate  them ;  but  they  have  little 
hope  of  the  future,  because  they  have  practically  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  world  is  a  dreary  place,  that  life  is  a 
hard  experience,  and  whether  there  is  an  end  to  it  all  they 
do  not  know. 

I  wish  to  consider  this  from  the  point  of  view  which  I 
myself  occupy  after  years  of  struggle  and  care  and  study, 
and  suggest  to  you,  at  any  rate,  what  my  own  beliefs  are 
concerning  this  matter  of  disillusion.     I  shall  take  up  again 


here  some  of  the  points  that  I  have  been  suggesting,  in 
order  to  fully  carry  out  the  ideas  that  I  have  in  mind. 

Take  the  boy's  experience  in  giving  up  the  dreams  of  his 
boyhood.  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  left  my  native  State,  and  visited  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country.  I  was  away  from  home  three  or  four 
months ;  and  I  remember  when  I  went  back  how  the  whole 
landscape  of  that  home  seemed  shrunken  and  poor  and  petty 
to  me.  And,  as  I  went  back  to  the  old  farm-house  where 
I  had  spent  my  childhood  and  youth,  it  looked  so  small  to 
me  that  I  wondered  if  I  would  not  have  to  stoop  as  I  en- 
tered the  door.  The  glorious,  beautiful,  poetical  land  of  my 
childhood  seemed  to  have  gone  forever.  But  it  was  only 
a  passing  phase  of  growth  in  myself.  And  now  that  old 
land  of  my  childhood  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than  it  ever 
was.  I  had,  indeed,  gone  outside  the  little  circle  of  hills 
that  bounded  my  boyish  horizon,  and  I  had  found  out  how 
large  the  world  was ;  and  of  course  my  little  boyhood  world 
had  grown  small  in  comparison.  But  I  have  waked  up 
sfnce  to  understand  some  little  of  the  marvel  of  river  and 
shrub  and  flower  and  grass  and  tree  and  blue  sky  and 
clouds  that  swept  overhead,  until  now  I  know  that  the 
childish  glamour  that  covered  it  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  real  glory  and  wonder  which  human  knowledge 
discovers  there  at  every  step.  And  then  the  poor  old  farm- 
house and  the  contracted  life  that  we  lived  there,  it  has 
grown  to  me  full  of  marvel,  as  I  have  gone  over  and  have 
studied  the  world, —  the  patience,  the  toil,  the  love,  the  care, 
the  bearing  of  a  narrow  lot  and  making  it  grand  by  noble 
service,  the  tenderness,  the  watchfulness  of  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sister  over  the  dying :  all  these 
interior  realities,  of  which  as  a  boy  I  knew  nothing,  have 
lifted  the  memories  of  that  childhood  until  now  1  know 
there  were  heroisms,  there  were  nobilities,  there  were  grand- 
eurs there  of  which  I  had  not  dreamed. 

Then  take  this  matter  of  the  boy  who  goes  out  into  the 
^^usiness  world.     Friends,  I  have  little   patience  with  that 


superficial  estimate  of  the  evil  side  of  the  business  of  this 
world  which  is  so  common.  If  a  man  can  study  the  growth 
of  this  human  race  of  ours  from  the  far-off  beginnings  of 
childish  barter  which  began  the  world's  commerce,  and  can 
study  the  growth  of  the  race  and  see  the  magnificent  out- 
reachings  of  trade,  of  mutual  trust,  of  mutual  helpfulness 
that  the  world's  business  implies, —  if  he  can  study  this  and 
understand  a  thousandth  part  of  it,  he  will  take  off  his  hat 
in  reverence  instead  of  dealing  in  flippant  and  superficial 
criticisms  of  the  evils  connected  with  commercial  life. 
There  are  evils, —  I  do  not  deny  that ;  but  they  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  magnificent  human-divine  service 
rendered  by  the  world's  commerce  between  nation  and  na- 
tion and  man  and  man.  As  I  have  told  you  a  hundred 
times,  the  newspapers,  without  meaning  to,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  estimate  in  which  we  hold  our  fellow  men. 
Note  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  good  behavior  is 
never  "news."  It  is  only  bad  conduct  that  is  "news." 
That  means  that  we  expect  good  conduct. 

I  was  talking  with  a  business  man  within  the  last  week, 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
financial  side  of  a  business  life  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a 
business  that  involves  the  management  of  twelve  great 
stores  in  and  out  of  Boston.  And  he  said  to  me  in  this 
conversation  :  "  Why  is  it  that  good  conduct  is  never  men- 
tioned as  a  matter  of  news  ?  Let  a  man  default  or  go  wrong 
somewhere,  and  it  is  blazoned  all  over  the  land ;  and  people 
get  the  notion  that  everybody  is  doing  it."  He  said  con- 
cerning his  own  business  that  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  the  management  of  these  twelve  large  stores,  they  have 
not  lost,  on  an  average,  one  per  cent,  a  year  through  dis- 
honesty or  carelessness ;  and  the  loss  has  been  generally 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  That  is,  after  you  have 
taken  out  all  the  carelessness  and  dishonesty,  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  honesty  and  good  judgment  remain. 
And  he  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  would  be  found 
to  be  equally  true  in  other  business  as  well  as  in  his  own. 
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But  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  who  finds  out  that  somebody  has  cheated  him,  and  so 
believes  that  all  the  world  is  cheating,  is  simply  cheating 
himself ;  and  the  illusion  is  in  supposing  that  people  are  not 
in  the  main  honest. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  friendship.  If  I  could 
not  find  or  put  trust  in  a  genuine  friend,  I  should  raise  the 
question  very  seriously  where  the  fault  lay.  We  make  ex- 
traordinary and  unfair  demands  on  the  friendship  of  people. 
We  ask  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
people  who  are  not  perfectly  wise  or  perfectly  good.  We 
are  accustomed  many  a  time  to  ask  a  good  deal  more  than 
our  friends  would  get  if  they  made  the  demand  on  us. 
When  you  are  hunting  round  the  world  for  perfect  people, 
consider  for  a  moment  where  you  would  be  if  other  people 
were  engaged  in  a  similar  search.  There  are  deep,  gener- 
ous, gentle,  noble  friendships ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  strain  of  life, —  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding and  misconception, —  they  are  so  noble  and 
so  generous  as  they  really  are.  We  have  no  right  to  clothe 
a  friend  with  glories  which  that  friend  does  not  really  pos- 
sess, and  then  blame  the  friend  because  we  have  found  out 
our  mistake.  Get  rid  of  all  the  illusions  about  your  friend  if 
you  can,  and  then  if  you  can  look  down  into  the  heart  and 
read  what  love  means,  what  friendship  means,  what  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  service  mean,  you  will  find  that,  instead  of 
being  in  a  desert,  you  are  in  one  of  God's  holiest  sanctu- 
aries, where  there  is  beauty  and  tenderness  and  truth. 

Then  in  this  matter  of  love.  It  is  natural  for  us,  when  we 
first  fall  in  love,  to  attribute  to  the  object  of  that  love  all  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  which  we  have  ever  dreamed.  If  we 
are  a  man,  we  make  the  woman  an  angel,  and,  if  we  are  a 
woman,  we  make  the  man  a  hero  ;  and  then  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  mistake  and  its  correction  we  lose  confidence  in 
the  sanctity,  the  sacredness,  the  glory  of  love.  Angels  and 
heroes,  in  the  traditional  sense  of  that  word,  do  not  walk 
this  commonplace  world  of  ours ;  but  beings  a  good  deal  bet- 


ter  than  angels  and  heroes  do  walk  it.  A  man  who,  after 
years  of  love  and  companionship,  has  not  learned  enough 
about  himself,  about  his  own  imperfections,  about  his  own 
shortcomings,  about  his  own  failures  in  his  own  duty,  so  that 
the  home  love  grows  in  its  wonder,  in  his  thought,  has  only 
his  own  shallowness  of  nature  to  thank  for  his  disillusion 
under  the  realities  of  the  outside  world.  The  young  girl  who 
becomes  a  wife,  a  mother,  who  patiently  organizes  the  home, 
beautifies  it,  becomes  its  soul,  who  goes  through  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  bravely,  who  devotes  days  of  care  and  nights 
of  wakefulness  to  watching  over,  training,  culturing,  and 
nurturing  the  child,  who  gives  all  the  boundless  wealth  of  a 
woman's  love  to  the  children  and  the  home,  is  so  much 
above  and  beyond  any  youthful  dream  of  angels  as  words 
are  not  capable  of  expressing.  It  is  simply  our  own  shallow- 
ness, our  own  faults  and  selfish  demands,  that  keep  us  from 
finding  food  for  wonder  at  the  depth,  the  glory  of  it  all,  in- 
stead of  wonder  that  it  is  not  something  more. 

1  wish  now  to  touch  on  another  common  disillusion. 
There  are  people  who  are  troubled  because  they  have  to 
give  up  their  belief  in  certain  supposed  historical  facts.  I 
have  known  people,  for  instance,  who  counted  it  a  calamity 
because  they  had  found  out  the  truth  as  to  the  myth  of 
William  Tell.  They  seem  to  think  that  by  and  by  all  the 
beautiful  stories  of  the  world  are  going  to  be  found  out,  and 
all  the  romance  of  life  will  be  gone.  Leave  Tell  for  a 
moment,  and  go  back  toward  the  beginning  of  human  history, 
and  you  will  find  a  whole  cloud-land  of  myth  and  legend  at 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  every  race.  Men  imagined  that 
spirits  and  gods  invisible  were  round  them  on  every  hand ; 
and  whenever  anything  remarkable  occurred,  anything  out 
of  the  way,  they  would  tell  themselves  a  fairy  story  as  to 
how  this  was  the  product  of  the  power  of  some  one  of  the 
gods.  So  we  find  the  history  of  ancient  Rome  beginning  in 
this  land  of  legend  and  fable.  Numa,  the  first  law-giver, 
according  to  tradition,  is  not  credited  with  the  ability  to 
think  out  the  laws.     The  story  sprung  up  that  a  goddess 
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used  to  visit  him,  and  teach  him  these  wonderful  things. 
Men  living  in  a  world  where  there  was  no  fire,  looking  on  at 
the  lightning  leaping  from  cloud  to  cloud,  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  was.  When,  at  last,  some  one  by  accident  or 
design  discovers  fire,  it  is  discredited.  It  is  not  believed 
that  this  marvellous  fire  which  they  had  seen  flashing  in 
the  heavens  and  shining  in  the  sun,  which  men  are  using 
to  cook  their  food  and  smelt  metals  they  had  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  could  have  been  discovered  by  the  human 
race.  So  Prometheus  steals  the  fire  from  heaven,  hides  it 
in  a  reed,  and  brings  it  down  to  men.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
tendency  of  the  early  childhood  world  to  tell  its  fairy  tales 
as  to  the  ^beginning  and  significance  of  anything  that  hap- 
pens. But  it  seems  to  me  —  and  I  submit  as  to  whether  it 
does  not  seem  to  you  —  more  creditable,  more  wonderful  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  this  poor,  feeble,  climbing,  stumb- 
ling, falling,  rising  humanity  of  ours  should  have  discovered 
or  created  these  wonderful  things  by  the  aid  of  the  divine 
spark  of  genius  which  it  has  in  it.  Which  is  the  more  cred- 
itable, to  suppose  that  a  god  invented  the  alphabet  and 
gave  it  to  man,  or  that  men  themselves  wrought  it  out  after 
thought  and  labor  and  study  age  after  age  ?  And  so  this 
myth  of  William  Tell.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not  history ; 
but  it  opens  to  us  the  whole  wonder-world  of  legend  and 
dreamland,  the  beauty  in  which  men  personified  the  sun  and 
stars,  turning  them  into  heroes,  until  their  marvellous  deeds, 
as  they  thought,  were  performed  by  men.  And  this  wonder- 
world  of  dream  and  fancy  is  to  my  mind  more  beautiful  than 
the  story  it  displaces.  To  the  eyes  which  can  see,  to  the 
ears  which  can  hear,  to  the  nerves  which  are  sensitive  to 
the  touch  of  wonder,  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  world 
clothes  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  race  with  a  romance 
and  a  glory  that  it  never  had  in  any  old-time  legend  or  won- 
der-story of  the  primeval  world. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  which  in  some  ways  is  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  the  disillusion  that  people  go  through 
in  regard  to  religion.     As  a  hint  of  what  I  mean,  it  is  said 
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that  when  Pdmpey,  the  famous  Roman  general,  had  captured 
Jerusalem,  he  went  into  the  temple,  daring  to  go,  as  of 
course  he  had  no  fear  of  the  gods  of  an  alien  race,  into  the 
very  holy  of  holies,  he  was  surprised  to  find  there  no  god. 
He,  a  Roman,  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
God  with  a  statue,  a  form ;  and,  not  finding  any  image  there, 
he  concluded  that  the  Hebrews  were  atheists ;  and  after  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Jews  were  per- 
secuted quite  as  frequently  because  they  were  charged  with 
being  atheists,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
would  speak  of  them  as  being  without  any  gods.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  — for  they  had  been  taught  from  the  ear- 
liest period  —  that  God  was  spirit,  and  was  not  to  be  shaped 
in  wood  or  metal  or  clay.  But  others  waked  up  from  this 
illusion,  as  they  supposed,  and  found  that  they  had  no  god 
at  all. 

Let  us,  in  the  light  of  this  illustration,  trace  the  growth 
of  the  Hebrew  race  itself.  In  the  earliest  stories  which  the 
Bible  gives  us,  you  know  that  the  world  is  flat,  with  heaven 
above ;  and  God  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  walks  round 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  like  a  man.  In  the  story  of  Rebecca, 
when  she  left  her  father,  she  stole  the  gods,  or  little  images, 
and  hid  them  in  her  camel  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them, 
and  supposed  she  was  carrying  her  gods  with  her.  In  the 
battles  between  the  early  Jews  and  the  Philistines  the  He- 
brews carried  something  with  them  which  other  people  sup- 
posed to  be  their  god,  and  which  they  supposed  was  their 
God,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  localized  in  that  place, 
in  the  ark ;  and,  when  the  Philistines  took  away  the  ark 
in  battle,  they  felt  that  they  had  lost  their  god,  that  the 
Philistines  had  captured  him.  Do  you  not  see  in  the  light 
of  this  that  an  illusion  anywhere  is  only  an  imperfect  or 
partial  view,  conception,  vision  of  something?  There  must 
be  a  reality  concerned  to  suggest  the  illusion.  Illusion  is 
only  a  partial  view  of  this  reality.  Now,  if  a  child  is  to 
grow,  if  a  world  is  to  grow,  as  it  grows  it  will  outgrow  these 
illusions.     So  at  last  the  Hebrews  ceased  thinking  of  their 
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God  as  one  who  could  come  down  and  walk  iii  the  garden^ 
as  one  that  could  be  shut  up  in  the  ark,  a  small  chest,  as 
one  who  could  be  hid  in  camel  furniture,  and  carried  off  to 
another  country.  The  Hebrews  rid  themselves  of  these  re- 
ligious illusions,  and  rose  to  the  magnificent  height  of  Isaiah, 
when  he  speaks  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  in  whose  presence  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as 
grasshoppers.  It  was  an  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  He- 
brews to  suppose  that  God  should  be  exclusively  worshipped 
in  the  temple.  By  and  by  the  temple  is  destroyed.  But 
before  that  time  Jesus  had  told  them  that  God  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  exclusively  here  or  on  Mount  Gerizim,  or  any- 
where else,  but  that  God  is  Spirit,  to  bfe  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  Hebrews  then  left  behind  another 
illusion.  It  was  a  loss  to  those  whose  religious  ideas  were 
bound  up  with  the  old  theoretic  conception  of  things.  It 
was  a  disillusion  which  left  the  universe  empty  of  the  divine. 
When  Copernicus  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, another  illusion  was  gone,  not  only  physical,  but  re- 
ligious. The  religious  world  was  horrified.  It  seemed  al- 
most impious  to  take  this  little  flat,  stationary  and  solid 
earth,  and  send  it  spinning  through  the  blue, —  a  globe  with 
a  core  of  fire,  where  men  walked  indifferently  on  the  top  or 
sides  or  bottom,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  as 
it  spun  through  space.  The  heaven  was  dissolved,  and 
passed  away :  the  old  conception  of  heaven  was  rolled  away, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  religion  was  touched  and  gone. 
To  people  who  identify  with  a  theoretic  conception  of 
things  their  idea  of  the  Bible,  their  idea  of  Jesus,  their  idea 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  if  you  touch  any  one  of  these,  they 
think  that  religion  itself  is  about  to  pass  away.  But,  if  the 
world  is  to  grow,  it  means  that  the  partial  view,  the  illu- 
sions, are  one  by  one  to  pass  away,  and  we  are  to  get  closer 
and  closer  to  the  reality,  to  God.  If  the  universe  be  true 
and  sound  at  the  heart,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  truth,  the 
nearer  we  get  to 'the  divine.  If  a  man,  then,  loses  his  illu- 
sions, and  does  not  find  the  real,  he  is  stripped  and  bare, 
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indeed.  There  is  a  positive  danger  to  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  passing  through  this  necessary  phase  of  growth. 
The  danger  is  that  they  may  not  perfectly,  patiently,  trust  in 
God.  You  will  remember  the  story  of  Christian  and  Plia- 
ble in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  When  they  come  to 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  Pliable  gropes  back,  covered  with 
slime,  to  the  same  side  from  which  he  entered,  and  goes 
back  to  the  City  of  Destruction.  Christian,  however,  climbs 
out  on  the  other  side,  and  goes  on  to  the  Celestial  City. 
There  is  a  valuable  hint  for  us  all  in  this  matter.  If  you 
believe  in  God,  you  must  believe  in  the  universe,  and  in  the 
reality  and  safety  of  truth. 

I  wish  now  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  said  to  give  you 
one  or  two  poetic  illustrations.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to 
read  them ;  but  they  are  all  known  to  you.  Emerson,  in 
"  Each  and  All,''  tells  how  he  found  beautiful  sea-shells  on 
the  shore,  and  took  them  up  and  wiped  them  dry  and  car- 
ried them  home,  and  then  found  that  the  beauty  was  all 
gone.  The  illusion  had  departed.  The  outcome  of  the 
poem,  however,  is  the  true  one;  for  he  sees  that  the  wonder 
and  glory  and  beauty  are  all  round  him,  and  he  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  whole,  and  notes  that  it  is  more  beautiful  in 
all  its  parts  than  he  had  dreamed  when  a  child. 

Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in 
this  direction  in  literature  in  some  respects.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  the  idea  of  disillusion  of  some  people  comes  from 
the  beginning  of  Wordsworth's  "  Ode  on  Immortality.*'  He 
tells  us  that  only  in  our  infancy  doth  heaven  about  us 
lie ;  and,  as  we  go  on  and  come  out  into  the  light  of  day, 
the  dreary  roadway  of  the  average  human  life  is  before  us. 
But  Wordsworth  is  the  best  antidote  to  his  own  false 
teaching.  That  is  not  true,  not  a  word  of  it,  beautiful  as  it 
is  as  poetry.  In  his  "Tintern  Abbey,"  and  in  a  good  many 
other  famous  poems,  we  have  proof  that  in  his  mid-life  and 
old  age  he  discovered  infinitely  more  of  the  glory,  the 
beauty,  and  the  wonder  of  God  and  heaven,  even  in  this 
old  commonplace  life  of  ours,  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  as 
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clinging  round  his  infancy.  His  poems  are  full  of  marvel- 
lous descriptions  of  the  wonder  and  tenderness  of  the  world. 
Even  the  close  of  the  famous  Ode  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
In  his  poem  "  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,"  the  poem 
in  which  he  describes  his  first  impressions  of  the  woman 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  he  asserts  that  she  was  "a 
pl^ntom  of  delight,"  but  on  nearer  view  he  finds  she  was  a 

woman, — 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 


He    makes    her  at  the  end  much  finer   than  the  beautiful 

insubstantial  dream  with  which  he  started. 

There  is  another  poetic  illustration   I   wish  to  refer  to. 

Hood  sings  :  — 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window^  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  mom. 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away. 


I  remember,  I  remember. 
The  fir-trees  dark  and  high : 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance  ; 
But  now  *tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Beautiful,  pathetic,  touching,  and  yet  in  its  implication 
false  in  every  word.  And  Hood  himself,  if  you  had  asked 
him,  would  have  known  that  it  was  only  a  playing  with  a 
beautiful  fancy.  What  kind  of  a  heaven  would  it  have  been 
if  it  was  small  enough  and  near  enough  for  the  fir-trees  to 
have  been  close  against  it,  as  he  imagined  it  as  a  boy? 
Would  he  want  that  kind  of  a  heaven,  so  small,  so  petty,  so 
confined  ?  Certainly,  such  a  heaven  was  not  worth  moum- 
^Dg  the  loss  oL 
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But  wtfj  Hood  farther  from  heaven  than  when  he  was  a 
boy  ?  Take  the  physical  side  of  it  first.  Where  is  heaven  ? 
We  have  lost  the  thought  that  it  is  just  above  the  blue,  and 
that  we  could  take  a  journey  and  get  there.  We  have  found 
that  our  earth  is  right  in  the  midst  of  heaven  itself.  We 
live  on  a  planet,  a  shining  star ;  and  heaven  and  God  are  as 
near  to  us  as  to  any  star  that  shines ;  so  that  modern  sci- 
ence, instead  of  taking  us  farther  away  from  heaven  than 
when  we  were  boys,  has  placed  us  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
heavens.  Here  on  this  earth  is  the  throne  of  God's  power, 
God's  wonder,  God's  beauty,  God's  immediate  presence. 
He  is  throned  on  every  lily  leaf,  throned  in  every  dust 
particle.  He  is  throned  in  our  brain,  in  our  heart.  He 
is  nowhere  nearer  than  he  is  here.  It  only  needs  that  we 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  and  feel,  and  we  live  in  the  eter- 
nities, with  God  for  companion  and  friend. 

Then  take  the  larger  way  of  looking  at  it.  Hood  as  a 
boy  was  probably  like  any  other  boy.  He  grew  up  to  be 
tender,  to  be  chivalrous.  He  grew  up  to  sing  such  songs  in 
favor  of  the  outcast  and  the  poor  as  the  world  will  sing  for- 
ever. He  rendered  magnificent  service  to  his  kind.  He 
became  God-like  in  thought,  feeling,  and  aspiration.  Is  that 
getting  further  away  from  heaven  than  when  he  was  a  boy  ^ 
No  matter  what  he  may  have  thought  or  felt  about  it,  every 
step  in  thai  tender,  sympathetic  life  of  his  brought  him 
nearer  to  God  and  heaven,  a  million  times  nearer  than  when 
h6  was  a  boy. 

And  so,  friends,  it  is  my  concluding  thought  that,  if,  in  los- 
ing our  illusions,  we  find  the  world  poorer,  it  can  only  be 
from  one  or  two  causes.  It  may  be  because  we  ourselves 
are  poorer, —  poorer  in  the  power  to  perceive,  poorer  in  the 
power  to  feel,  poorer  in  the  power  to  understand,  or  it  may 
be  merely  misconception  and  ignorance  of  the  divine  reali- 
ties of  the  world.  When  I  study  the  evolution  of  this  life ; 
when  I  see  the  fire-mist  condense ;  see  the  cooling  planet ; 
see  the  primal  ooze  full  of  life,  mystic,  wonderful ;  see  this 
life  climbing  through  fish  and  reptile  and  bird  and  mammal 
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to  man, —  climbing  from  ignorance  and  barbarism  until  man 
has  discovered  fire,  until  he  has  invented  the  alphabet,  until 
the  printing-press  comes,  until  steam  and  electricity  have 
transformed  the  whole  face  of  the  planet ;  and  when  I  trace 
the  religious  growth  of  man  from  fetichism  or  no  worship 
up  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  that  God  who  is 
spirit  and  truth  and  perfect  love ;  when  I  trace  the  crea- 
tions of  man  in  the  realm  of  beauty,  all  the  statues,  all 
the  pictures,  all  the  marvellous  embodiments  of  his  dreams 
of  those  things  which  are  fair;  when  I  see  him  as  a 
builder,  rising  from  a  cave  through  the  first  rude  hut  to 
the  Parthenon  and  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  world ; 
when  I  see  him  in  literature  from  the  animal  stumbling  in 
speech  till  Homer  sings  and  Virgil  and  Dante  and  Goethe 
and  Shakspere  give  us  the  marvels  of  the  world's  liter- 
ature ;  when  I  see  what  man  has  created,  and  when  I  see 
the  resources  of  this  one  earth  out  of  which  all  these  have 
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come ;  and  when  I  look  abroad  into  the  heavens,  and  see 
suns  shining,  stretching  on  and  on  beyond  the  power  of 
thought  to  follow, —  then  I  appeal  to  you  whether  any  dream 
of  wonder  to  come  is  not  sober  reason  !  It  is  no  more  won- 
derful to  me  —  not  so  wonderful — that,  being  alive,  I 
should  continue  to  live  and  leap  over  the  gulf  of  death  than 
that  I  should  have  begun  to  live.  If  you  think  that  you  are 
reading  the  universe  aright  when  you  say  in  a  flippant  way 
that  it  is  hollow,  poor,  and  not  worth  while,  then  you  are 
reading  it  as  one  might  pronounce  upon  color  when  he  is 
blind,  or  upon  music  when  he  cannot  hear.  The  resources 
of  this  universe  and  the  resources  of  the  inventive  and  dis- 
covering power  of  man  are  such  that,  instead  of  saying  with 
the  old  preacher,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  I  would 
rather  say.  Wonder  of  wonders,  all  is  wonderful  and  divine ! 
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Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  marvellous  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  for  the  magnificent  heritage  of  the 

»ast,  for  our  power  to  feel  and  think  and  hope  and  serve ; 

d  we  ask  that  we  may  live  \voTl\\'\\y  ol  \Vvo?»^  -who  are  sons 
d  daughters  of  God.     Amen. 
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THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS. 


**  But  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  according  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten, I  believed,  and  therefore  did  I  speak ;  we  also  believe,  and  therefore 
also  we  speak." —  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  purpose  to  attack  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  I  have  many  dear  friends  who  are  regular 
attendants  of  that  church ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  wound 
the  tenderest  sensibility  of  any  member  of  it,  whether  my 
friend  or  not.  The  question,  however,  that  is  raised  by  this 
Pastoral  Letter  is  a  very  broad  and  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, one  that  seems  to  me  to  demand  patient  and  earnest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  care  for  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  age. 

There  are  two  or  three  reasons  which  are  worth  mention- 
ing as  to  why  it  seems  to  me  important  to  treat  this  ques- 
tion this  morning.  You  have  only  to  remember  impressions 
which  you  have  received  during  the  past  several  years,  to 
know  that  the  claim  has  been  put  forth  from  many  different 
quarters  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  growing 
very  broad,  very  liberal,  very  progressive,  very  inclusive. 
This  claim  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  really  no 
need  any  longer  for  the  existence  of  Unitarian  or  Universal- 
ist  or  even  any  other  Protestant  churches  in  this  country. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  creeds,  though  they  remain  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  records  of  past 
history ;  that  they  were  not  vital  except  in  certain  parts  ; 
that  those  doctrines,  at  any  rate,  which  are  offensive  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  which  people  have  come  to  believe  are 
outgrown,  might  freely  be  disregarded.  I  know,  lo\  ^tj^xsv- 
ple,  persons  in  the  Episcopal  ChutcVv  vi\vo  Vv^lv^  ^ow^  ^^-^^ 


through  the  invitation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
although  they  have  frankly  said  they  were  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  in  their  theology ;  and  they  were  told  that  this 
made  no  practical  difference.  I  know  that  at  Harvard  the 
claim  has  been  put  forth  constantly,  as  appealing  to  the 
undergraduates,  that  there  was  room  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  any  earnest  and  devout  young  man.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  it  had  not  only  order,  the  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  odor  of  sanctity,  but  also  in  its  wide  range 
limitless  room  for  all  modern  thought,  for  all  scientific  truth, 
and  to  be  abreast  of  the  best  progress  of  the  time.  A  great 
many  Unitarians  have  been  impressed  by  these  claims. 
The  social  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  seemed 
attractive  to  them.  Those  especially  who  have  travelled 
abroad,  and  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  cathedrals, 
the  beauty,  the  artistic  side,  of  the  English  Church,  have 
been  impressed  by  these  things  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  questioned  whether  there  was  need  any  longer  of  their 
getting  along  with  the  bare  modern  churches.  So  there 
have  been  a  great  many  liberal  people  who  have  gone  to 
the  Episcopal  churches,  saying.  The  minister  preaches  prac- 
tically Unitarianism ;  and  we  get  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  an  old  established  and  fashionable  institution. 

Then  this  has  been  emphasized  by  the  known  fact  that  a 
great  many  Episcopal  clergymen,  as  well  as  laymen,  have 
held  scientific  truths  that  have  been  discovered,  have  been 
in  sympathy  with  modern  thought,  have  cast  off  the  old  and 
what  seemed  to  be  the  untenable  and  the  unhuman  beliefs 
inherited  from  a  barbaric  past. 

I  have  conversed  with  a  great  many  Episcopal  clergymen 
during  the  last  few  years ;  and  they  have  frankly  told  me  that 
they  did  not  believe  this  article  of  the  creed  or  that  article 
of  the  creed.  Some  of  them  have  carried  the  matter  so  far 
as  to  leave  it  entirely  an  open  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  expected  to  hold  to  the  miraculous  virgin  birth  of 
Jesus.  They  have  considered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  as 
to  whether  they  accepted  the  literal  physical  resurrection  of 
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Jesus.  They  have  frankly  put  away  belief,  not  only  in 
infant  damnation,  but  in  the  eternal  suffering  of  any  single 
soul.  They  have  put  away  the  necessity  for  holding  to  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  stories  of 
the  sun  standing  still,  of  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  the 
incident  of  Jonah,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  it  is  im* 
possible  for  an  intelligent  and  educated  person  to  accept. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  Now  comes  this  remarkable 
document  issued  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  I  wish  to  give 
you  the  names  of  those  who  have  signed  this  letter.  You 
are  not  to  understand,  however,  that  this  is  the  personal  pro- 
nunciamento  of  these  men.  They  declare  that  they  act  by- 
authority  committed  to  them  by  the  entire  episcopate  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  signed  it  were  Bishop  Williams, 
of  Connecticut ;  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany ;  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton, of  Central  New  York ;  Bishop  McLaren,  of  Chicago ; 
Bishop  Seymour,  of  Springfield,  111. ;  Bishop  Potter,  of  New 
York. 

I  shall  not  assume,  for  my  part,  that  this  utterance  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  carries  any  more  authority  than  anv 
learned  Episcopalian  would  concede  to  it.  I  am  told,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  Episcopal  ministers  who  feel  at  liberty 
to  differ  even  from  a  statement  like  this  put  forth  by  the 
House  of  Bishops,  that  they  regard  the  authority  of  the 
General  Convention  as  higher  than  this.  But,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  what  the  claims  are  which  are  put  forth,  I  must 
read  you  some  extracts,  first  from  an  editorial  in  the  Church- 
man,  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  Letter,  and  then  some- 
few  extracts  from  the  Letter  itself.  In  other  words,  I  want 
you  to  note  the  authority  that  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  this 
utterance,  and  what  is  said  in  the  document  itself. 

The  editorial  in  the  Churchman  says,  in  its  issue,  Jan.  19, 
1895:  — 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Pastoral.  .  .  - 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  weighty  utterance  which  has  ever  been  made 

to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  by  their  right  reverend  Fathers  in 

God. 


Let  me  read  that  again  :  — 

Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God! 

The  American  Church  is  alone  capable  of  uttering  an  authoritative 
encyclical  of  such  a  character.  .  .  . 

Unshackled  by  the  restrictions  of  a  State  establishment  and  undomi- 
nated  by  the  will  of  a  single  supreme  and  aristocratic  bishop,  the  Amer- 
ican Church  has  spoken  through  its  House  of  Bishops  in  a  Pa  toral  of 
unquestioned  authority  in  matters  of  the  gravest  and  most  solemn  impor- 
tance. .  . . 

Ecclesia  locuta  est ;  causa  finita  est. 

The  Church  has  spoken  through  its  rulers,  through  those  to  whom 
especially  the  deposit  of  Scriptural  truth  has  been  committed ;  and  the 
matter  is  set  at  rest  forever. 

Undoubtedly,  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  lies  be- 
hind it,  is  made  to  demand  acquiescence  and  assent.  .  .  . 

The  disciplinary  power  and  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Episcopate. .  .  . 

There  will  be  more  .  .  .  humble  assent  to  Catholic  Dogma  manifested. 

The  full  weight  and  obligation  of  Catholic  authority. 

Then  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Church  Union,  January  31,  Dr.  Chambre,  of 
Lowell,  says,  "Their  Pastoral  Letter  must  be  accepted 
as  the  voice  of  a  leading  church  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Now  let  me  give  you  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  Letter 
itself.     It  begins  :  — 

We,  your  bishops,  having  been  assembled  to  take  order,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  episcopate  of  the  Church  to  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
deposit  of  faith  has  been  intrusted. 

We  find  ourselves  constrained  .  . .  to  .  .  .  simply  and  plainly  set  before 
you  the  truth  of  God  which  every  minister  of  this  Church  has  pledged 
himself  to  hold,  teach,  and  defend,  and  to  hand  on  unimpaired. 

Yet,  curiously.  Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School  of  Cambridge  (Dinner  of  Trinity  Club,  Jan. 
28,  1895),  says,  "Their  theology  [that  of  the  Christian 
churches]  was  not  to  be  a  theolog}-  which  forbade  men 
from  thinking.'* 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  few  comments ;  but,  mark  you,  I 
am  not  now  going  to  make  an  exposition  of  doctrine,  or  tell 


why  this  or  that  is  not  true.;  I  only  wish  to  put  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  clearly  before  you  who  are  here 
this  morning,  and  before  those  who  may  read  me. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  its  ecclesiastical  assumptions. 
And  first  note  the  situation.  What  is  this  Church  that  claims 
thus  to  speak,  so  that  no  one  hereafter  is  to  be  at  liberty 
to  open  his  mouth  .'*  Is  it  what  it  claims  to  be,  the  Church  ? 
It  calls  itself  the  American  Church.  But  w^hat  is  this  Amer- 
ican Church  ?  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  what  is  the  Church  of  England  ?  I  need  not  go  into 
the  discussion  as  to  what  led  King  Henry  VIII.  to  make 
his  break  with  Rome,  whether  it  was  because  the  pope  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  marry  and  behead  as  many  wives  as 
he  pleased,  or  whether  he  acted  in  a  patriotic  manner  in 
establishing  an  English  church.  In  any  case  the  English 
Church  is  a  young  church,  tl  parvenu ;  and  behind  it  is  the 
great  Greek  Church  that  reaches  back  hundreds  of  years 
before  its  time.  And  back  of  the  Greek  Church,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  belief,  is  the  only  and  original  Church  of  God, 
—  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  Church  of  Rome  treats 
this  American  Church,  that  makes  such  claims,  as  a  schis- 
matic body  that  has  separated  itself  from  the  one  source 
of  divine  life,  and  as  having  a  very  poor  chance  of  salvation 
itself.  Here,  then,  in  this  country  is  a  broken  fragment  of 
the  English  Church,  which  itself  is  broken  off  from  the 
original  main  Church,  and  is  treated  by  it  with  contumely 
and  contempt.  If  you  wish  for  the  original  authority,  you 
must  be  logical,  and  go  with  Newman  to  Rome.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  absurd,  as  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  original  Church,  for  a  schismatic  body  to  make  such 
authoritative  claims.  Why,  for  example,  is  Mr.  Lawrence, 
an  amiable  and  tine  man,  to  be  considered  the  bishop  of 
Massachusetts  ?  •  He  is  not,  any  more  than  I  am  the  min- 
ister of  Boston.  He  is  the  superintendent,  the  overseer,  of 
a  certain  set  of  churches  which  have  appointed  him  to  that 
position.  In  England  it  is  different.  There  it  is  a  State 
establishment,  and  has  the  throne  and  the  army  behind  it ; 
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and,  when  it  takes  on  airs  of  authority,  there  is  something 
besides  talk  to  back  up  its  claims. 

Take  this  phrase,  "  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God."  It 
is  a  little  matter  in  itself ;  but  it  has  always  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  these  men,  while  claiming  that  the  Christ  is  the 
Almighty  himself,  should  venture  to  go  straight  in  the  face 
of  his  own  plainest  command.  He  says,  **  Call  no  man 
father  here  on  earth,  call  no  man  rabbi :  one  is  your  father, 
one  is  your  master,  even  God  in  heaven." 

Look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  How  was  this 
New  England  of  ours  settled  ?  Our  forefathers,  the  Puri- 
tans and  Pilgrims,  came  to  this  country  fleeing  from  the 
persecutions  of  this  very  Church.  The  Church  in  the  days 
of  Archbishop  Laud  did  not  make  more  exclusive,  authori- 
tative, divine  claims  than  come  to  us  to-day  from  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  House  of  Bishops.  And  if  this  Church, — 
let  me  say  this  soberly,  and  note  what  it  means, —  if  this 
Church  does  speak  with  the  authority  of  those  to  whom  has 
been  specially  committed  the  deposit  of  divine  truth,  as 
those  specially  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  it  does  speak 
with  authority  from  God,  then,  if  it  had  the  power,  I  con- 
cede it  would  be  its  duty  to  persecute.  Why  ?  I  do  not 
think  the  Church  in  England  exceeded  its  authority,  if  that 
authority  were  once  conceded.  Here  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, millions  of  them,  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
F.piscopal  House  of  Bishops,  are  in  danger  of  eternal  death 
because  they  will  not  listen  to  and  obey  them.  It  is  their 
highest  duty,  then,  to  suppress  the  false  teaching  on  which 
turns  the  eternal  welfare  of  so  many  millions  of  immortal 
beings.  Remember,  this  goes  along  with  this  kind  of  claim. 
The  Church  does  not  attempt  to  assert  this,  because  it 
knows  it  has  not  the  power ;  but  it  is  the  logical  accom- 
paniment and  sequence  of  the  claim  that  is  put  forth. 

Does  any  one   really  believe,  does  the  ordinary  layman 

in  the  Episcopal  Church  really  believe,  that  the  House  of 

Bishops  has  any  way  of  knowing  what  God's  truth  is  that 

js  not  open  to  me,  or  to  any  \i\le\V\^etvX  ^iwd  sincere  man  ? 


Do  they  really  believe  that  there  is  a  private  staircase  lead- 
ing from  the  abode  of  this  House  of  Bishops  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  down  which  come  messages  personally  to  them  ? 
Is  there  any  exclusive  way  granted  to  them  ?  Are  they 
really  made  the  keepers  of  God's  infallible  truth  ? 

And  then,  when  we  face  that  question,  suppose  we  wish 
to  follow  the  infallible  truth,  we  are  troubled  b)j  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  infallibilities.  Here  is  a  House  of 
Bishops  specially  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  are 
ministers  who  dare  to  doubt  their  infallibility.  Here  is  the 
American  Church  which  is  infallible.  Here  is  the  English 
Church  which  is  infallible.  Here  is  the  Greek  Church  which 
is  infallible,  and  which  would  look  with  contempt  on  both 
the  English  and  American  Churches.  Here  is  Rome  which 
holds  itself  infallible,  and  which  looks  with  contempt  upon 
all  the  others.  Suppose  we  want  infallibility,  who  shall 
guide  us  to  the  place  where  it  resides  ?  This  claim  is 
utterly  absurd,  unhistorical,  unfounded.  It  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  our  American  principles  of  freedom,  it  is  un- 
An^erican,  it  is  unhuman.  For,  if  there  be  anywhere  in  this 
world  a  set  of  men  who  speak  for  God,  then  such  a  thing 
as  liberty  of  thought,  freedom  of  investigation,  liberty  of 
study,  science,  progress  in  truth,  all  these  things  are  utterly 
debarred.  There  is  no  place  for  them  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  must  now  read  to  you  some  extracts  from  this  Pastoral 
Letter  itself,  bearing  on  some  points  of  doctrine.  The  first 
half  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  virgin  birth  of  the  Christ ; 
but  by  implication  it  covers  a  much  larger  range  of  doctrine 
than  that. 

Incdrnation. —  This  Church  teaches  and  requires  her  ministers  to  teach, 
(i)  in  the  words  of  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  **  Only  Son  "  of  God ;  in  the  words  of  the  creed  com- 
monly called  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "only  Begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light 
of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father  " ;  in  the  words  of  the  Proper  Preface  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  that  "that  which  we  believe  oi  iVit  ^Yot'^  ol  t^^^  Y^>^t\^>i^^'5»"wss& 
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we  believe  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any  difference  or 
inequality";  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Second  Article  of  Religion,  that 
**  the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of 
the  Father,"  is  "  the  very  and  Eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father";  (2)  that  this,  the  Second  Person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  God, 
from  all  eternity,  was,  in  the  words  of  the  creed  commonly  called  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  bofn  of  the  V^ir- 
gin  Mary  " ;  in  the  words  of  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed, 
that  He  "  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man";  in  the  words  of  the  Te  Deunty 
that  He  did  "  humble  "  Himself  "  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  " ;  in  the  words  of 
the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day,  that  He  "was  born  of  a  pure  virgin  ";  in 
the  words  of  the  Proper  Preface  for  Christmas  Day,  in  the  Order  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  that  He  was  "  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
made  very  man,  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  His  Mother,  and 
that  without  spot  of  sin  " ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  Second  Article  of  Re- 
ligion, affirming  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
that  He  "  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man." 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Pastoral  Letter  declares  to 
have  been  held  from  the  first. 

It  is  the  Christ  in  whom  we  are  to  abide ;  Christ  as  revealed  in  Holv 
Scripture;  Christ  as  the  fact  of  human  experience;  Christ  as  the  hinge 
of  human  history;  Christ  as  the  central  and  cardinal  point  of  the  creed, 
which  must  be  read  backward  and  forward  from  Him, —  backward  to  re- 
veal "God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  and  forward 
to  teach  us  and  to  give  us  "the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

Unless  this  doctrine  is  true,  it  is  asserted  that  *'we  sin- 
ners have  no  true  and  adequate  mediator ;  our  nature  has 
no  restored  union  with  God ;  we  have  no  sacrifice  for  our 
sins  in  full  atonement  and  propitiation,  holy  and  acceptable 
to  God  ;  for  our  moral  weakness  and  incapacity  there  is  no 
fountain  of  cleansing,  renewal,  and  re-creation,  and  incarna- 
tion after  the  measure  and  pattern  of  a  perfect  manhood." 

It  is  declared  that  the  virgin-birth  was  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Three  passages  referred  to :  — 
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Gen.  iii.  1 5. — "  The  seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.** 

Jer.  xxxi.  22. —  "A  woman  shall  encompass  a  man.*'    And 
Isa.  vii.  14. —  "Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son." 

Now,  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  controvert  this  doctrine, 
but  I  want  to  set  forth,  if  I  can,  very  plainly  what  this  utter- 
ance of  the  House  of  Bishops  means,  so  that,  if  one  chooses 
to  remain  in  the  Episcopal  Church  or  to  enter  it,  he  may 
understand  what  he  is  bound  to  accept  and  believe. 

Take  this  matter  of  the  virgin-birth.  There  is  one  great 
trouble  with  this  doctrine.  I  suppose  most  of  you  may* not 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  there  are  probably  thirty  or  forty 
people  in  the  different  religions  of  the  world  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin.  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few.  In  India,  Krishna  and  Gautama  were  virgin- 
born,  not  to  speak  of  many  others. 

In  Siam,  Codom ;  in  China,  Fo-hi,  Lao-tsze,  Yu,  and 
Han-ki ;  in  Egypt,  Horus,  Ra,  and  several  others.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Europe 
there  are  to-day  statues  of  the  child  Horus  and  its  mother 
I  sis  which  have  been  rechristened  to  represent  Mary  and 
Jesus.  In  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  supposed  to  be 
virgin-born :  in  Persia,  Zoroaster ;  in  Greece,  Hercules, 
Plato,  Bacchus,  Amphion,  Perseus,  and  others.  Many  are 
to  be  found  in  Rome.  In  Mexico,  Quitzolocoatl,  the  leading 
god,  was  virgin-born.  In  Yucatan,  Peru,  and  among  our  own 
American  Indians  there  are  stories  of  virgin-births,  so  that 
this  wonder  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

Of  course,  it  is  competent  to  remark  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  there  not  only  is  no  evidence,  but  there 
can  be  no  evidence,  that  any  such  thing  ever  occurred, —  no 
evidence  in  the  scientific  sense,  none  in  the  critical  sense, 
none  in  the  rational  sense.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  one's  ever  proving  such  a 
thing. 

One  sentence  of  the  Letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops  I 
must  refer  to.     It  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary.     They 
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declare,  as  though  it  were  a  reason  for  accepting  the  doc- 
trine, that,  if  God  were  coming  to  this  world,  this  is  the  only 
"  befitting  "  way  for  him  to  come.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
be  grave  and  solemn  in  the  face  of  an  assertion  like  that. 
You  would  suppose  that  these  bishops  were  a  sort  of  High 
Chamberlains,  Lords  of  the  Robes,  that  they  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  inform  the  Almighty  as  to  matters  of  celestial 
etiquette.  If  he  is  coming  to  this  world,  this  is  the  only  be- 
fitting and  proper  way  for  him  to  do  it. 

I  wish  to  note  another  thing,  and  to  say  it  with  emphasis. 
I  svppose  that  even  the  House  of  Bishops  would  not  deny 
that  the  present  method  by  which  people  come  into  the 
world  is  God-created  and  God-ordained.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
definite  slur  on  motherhood,  an  insult  to  every  pure  mother 
in  Christendom,  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a  holier  way 
for  people  to  come  into  this  world  than  that  which  God  him- 
self has  established. 

Another  reason  why  Jesus  must  have  been  born  this  way 
was  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  free  from  the  taint 
of  original  sin.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  learned  bishop  in 
all  sincerity  how,  if  all  men  and  women  are  tainted  with 
original  sin,  Mary  was  free  from  it }  There  is  no  trace  in 
the  Bible,  and  I  know  of  no  doctrine  in  the  Church,  that  ex- 
plains how  Mary  herself  happens  to  be  free  from  the  taint 
of  original  sin  ;  and,  if  she  was  not  free,  then  how  does  the 
virgin-birth  accomplish  the  wonder  of  making  Jesus  the  only 
man  ever  born  who  was  not  touched  with  this  defect  ? 

I  wish  now  to  note  several  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  either  explicitly  mentioned  or  which  go  along  with 
this  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  treated  in  the  Pastoral  Letter. 
It  has  been  conceded  by  most  persons  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  that  it  was  no  longer  expected  that  people  should 
believe  in  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  of  all  the  dead. 
But  the  House  of  Bishops  tells  us,  speaking  as  though  it 
were  keeping  a  special  deposit  of  the  divine  truth,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  authority  of  M^ 
American  Church,  that  we  are  not  to  be  at  liberty  hence- 
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forth  to  interpret  any  part  of  the  Church's  creed  in  any 
other  than  the  original,  plain,  literal  sense.  Now,  every- 
body knows  that,  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  —  which,  by  the 
way,  the  apostles  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  —  came 
into  existence  (we  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  fourth  cent- 
ury), they  believed  in  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
meant  it  when  that  phrase  was  written.  But  1  need  not 
insult  any  intelligent  person  in  this  century  by  saying  that 
not  only  is  there  no  evidence  for  such  a  thing,  but  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  enough  soil  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
furnish  every  one  with  a  body  who  has  ever  lived  here. 
In  the  next  place  each  man,  if  he  lives  to  be  fifty  or  seventy, 
has  w^orn  out  six  or  eight  different  bodies.  Which  one  of 
them  is  to  be  raised  .^  And  then,  and  more  complicated 
still,  it  is  beyond  question  true  that  the  same  physical 
particles  which  compose  the  body  of  one  man  in  the  course 
of  time  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies  of  other  men, 
—  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  them.  A  man,  for 
instance,  dies,  and  is  buried.  The  particles  of  his  body 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  grasses.  The  sheep 
eat  the  grasses,  somebody  else  eats  the  sheep ;  and  so  the 
whole  process  goes  round  until  the  same  physical  particles 
help  compose  one  or  a  dozen  different  bodies.  Now,  in 
the  resurrection,  who  is  to  have  these  fragments  of  cast-off 
raiment  that  used  to  be  worn  in  this  world }  This  is  too 
absurd  to  speak  of  seriously ;  and  yet  this  House  of  Bishops 
tells  us,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
disbelieve  in  the  physical  resurrection. 

It  tells  us  further  that  Jesus  "  did  truly  rise  again  from 
the  dead,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature.'* 
Then  it  tells  us  that  this  complete  physical  man,  joined  to 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  making  one  being,  rose 
in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  Galilee,  and  went  —  where  ?  It  was  very  simple  and 
easy  when  this  belief  sprung  up,  because  heaven  was  just 
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a  little  way  overhead,  and  as  much  a  place  physically  as 
New  York  or  London.  But  now  do  we  not  know,  does 
not  every  school-boy  know,  that,  if  we  leave  our  little  group 
of  sun  and  moon  and  planets,  the  nearest  body  in  the 
heavens  is  so  far  away  that  it  takes  light  three  and  a  half 
years  to  reach  it  ?  Light,  swifter  than  lightning,  three  and 
a  half  years  on  the  journey !  What  time  did  this  body  of ' 
the  resurrection  reach  heaven,  and  where  is  heaven  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  we  are  especially  favored,  and  that  it  is 
our  next-door  neighbor  ?  When  this  belief  grew  up,  people 
did  not  know  that  the  atmosphere  was  only  forty-five  miles 
deep,  and  that  no  one  could  breathe  above  five  miles. 
Then  take  the  subject  of  motion.  If  a  man  falls  from 
an  eight-story  building,  the  assumption  is  that  before  he 
reaches  the  bottom  he  will  be  insensible  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  breathing.  How  could  Jesus  go  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  no  one  knows  how  many  years  before  he  got  to  a 
stopping-place? 

Then  this  teaches  that  in  his  physical  body  he  is  sitting 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  God  then 
is  an  outlined  body.  Is  the  Holy  (rhost  also  an  outlined 
body ;  and  is  he  sitting  on  another  throne  ?  Why,  if  we  have 
to  believe  such  things  as  this,  the  possession  of  brains, 
which  I  suppose  even  the  House  of  Bishops  would  concede 
God  has  afflicted  us  with,  is  a  source  of  moral  and  spiritual 
danger.  If  any  one  really  believed  these  things,  he  would 
need  to  repeat  the  dictum  of  the  sturdy  old  Churchman, 
Credo  quia  impossible  est.  That  is  thevDnly  way  you  can 
believe  statements  like  that. 

But  we  are  not  through  yet.  I  wish  you  to  note  what  this 
doctrine  of  original  sin  must  imply.  You  might  read  the 
Prayer  Book  through  carelessly,  as  thousands  do,  and  not 
understand  where  you  are.  What  is  this  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  which  this  Letter  of  the  bishops  declares  to  be  a 
universal  and  unchangeable  doctrine }  It  means  that  every 
single  child  born  since  Adam  is  tainted  and  corrupt,  alien- 
ated from  God,  and  heir  to  eternal  death.     But  you  will  find 


that  most  of  the  Episcopalians  whom  you  happen  to  know 
are  Universal ists  :  they  do  not  believe  this.  They  will  be 
at  liberty  to  disbelieve  no  longer  if  this  letter  has  the 
authority  claimed  for  it.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin 
carries  with  it,  of  necessity,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  dam- 
nation of  those  who  are  not  saved  by  this  infallible  Church 
that  stands  in  the  place  of  God.  The  world  being  sepa- 
rated from  God,  there  is  no  other  way,  they  tell  us,  for  him 
to  forgive  us  but  through  a  propitiatory,  bloody  sacrifice. 
Jesus,  then,  was  all  wrong  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  He  did  not  teach  any  such  doctrine  there.  This  Let- 
ter teaches  that  we  must  have  a  mediator.  The  doctrine  of 
mediation  and  intercession  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  God, 
derogatory  to  Jesus,  and  hopeless  for  the  race.  God  will 
not  forgive  because  he  is  God,  because  he  is  good,  because 
he  is  loving.  He  will  only  forgive  through  the  mediation 
and  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity. He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  perpetually  to  beg  God 
to  save  those  for  whom  he  has  died ;  and  those  who  accept 
the  infallibility  of  the  American  House  of  Bishops  will 
stand  some  chance  of  being  saved.     Who  else  will  ? 

Then  this  Letter  teaches  also  the  wholesale  incapacity  of 
man.  Why,  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  of  the  horrible  old 
doctrines  of  Calvin  himself  that  are  not  clearly  set  forth 
here  either  explicitly  or  by  implication. 

The  last  one  with  which  I  will  trouble  you  this  morning 
is  the  most  horrible  of  all.  The  Prayer  Book  teaches,  by 
clearest  possible  implication,  the  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion ;  and  the  House  of  Bishops  tells  every  faithful  Episco- 
palian that  he  has  got  to  accept  what  it  teaches.  How.? 
Read  carefully  through  the  order  for  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Each  infant  is  corrupted  by  original  sin,  a  victim  of  God's 
wrath,  worthy  of  eternal  death.  If  not,  why  is  it  that  he  is 
supposed  to  be  regenerated  in  baptism  ?  It  is  only  such, 
those  who  have  been  baptized,  that  are  spoken  of  as  the 
ones  that  are  certain  of  salvation.  Do  you  know  to  what 
an  extent  this  matter  goes,  in  popular  belief,  on  the  part  of 
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those  who  accept  it?  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  the 
same  doctrine.  Are  the  Christian  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ready  to  bow  their  heads  in  assent  to  such  horrible 
barbarism  as  this  ?  Every  one  of  these  doctrines  is  either 
implicitly  or  explicitly  taught  by  this  Letter  of  the  House 
of  Bishops;  and  every  faithful  member,  minister,  bishop, 
deacon,  layman  of  the  Church,  is  told  that  he  has  no  right 
to  hold  any  of  these  excepting  in  the  original  sense  in  which 
they  were  written.  Of  course.  It  is  perfectly  logical.  Why 
not  1  If  the  Holy  Ghost  taught  the  creeds  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  were  an  insult  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  suppose  that 
he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  his  creed  can  be 
improved  by  modern  thought. 

Here,  then,  you  are  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma.  Do  you 
wish  to  believe  that  God  speaks  to  the  world  to-day  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  believe  that  the  modern  knowledge  that  comes 
to  the  world,  capable  of  scientific  demonstration,  is  true  .^ 
Do  you  wish  to  be  free  to  study,  to  find  truth  wherever  you 
may  ?  Do  you  wish  to  believe  that  it  is  not  dangerous  to 
think?  Do  you  wish  to  be  free  to  hold  such  a  conception 
of  God  as  will  enable  you  to  believe  in  him  as  being  at  least 
as  good  as  human  fathers  are  ?  Do  you  wish  this  liberty  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  believe  in  the  loving  God  of  to-day  ?  Then, 
whether  you  be  in  the  Kpiscopal  Church  or  out  of  it,  you 
cannot  bow  your  necks  honestly  and  intelligently  to  that 
yoke.  Are  you  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ?  Then  you  must 
ask  yourself,  Do  I  believe  this  creed  or  do  I  not  ?  If  you 
do  not,  then  ask  yourself  a  further  question,  whether  you 
can  honestly  and  with  self-respect  remain  in  a  church  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  it  claims,  with  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Almighty,  teaches  such  things  as 
this  as  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth  ? 

**  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  If  you  choose 
to  follow  the  House  of  Bishops  and  take  their  presumptuous 
and  arrogant  claim  to  speak  for  God,  then  follow  the  House 
of  Bishops.  But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  as  for  all  those 
ho  believe  in  the  truth,  who  wish  to  follow  the  living  God 
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in  the  living  world  to-day,  we  will  not  submit  ourselves  to 
such  spiritual  tyranny,  but  will  stand  upon  our  own  feet  and 
walk  God's  earth  as  God's  free  men. 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  all  may  believe  that  Thou 
dost  give  Thy  truth  to  the  world  as  it  is  able  to  take  it ;  that 
Thou  dost  love  us  to  think  and  to  study,  to  use  the  brains 
Thou  hast  given  us,  and  to  try  with  honest  heart  to  find  Thy 
way.  We  consecrate  ourselves  this  morning  to  this  seeking, 
and  we  will  follow  Thee  unto  the  end.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  prefiice  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  cleaurly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  verv  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fawt  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldins.  The 
doctnnal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  sch^arship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  u  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  si^t  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediiam  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  **  Our  cnildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  trath 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  caUl  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday<«chool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stndv  laige  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
Inrief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
•nl^ect. 

The  Ust  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholar* 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS. 


I  MOST  sincerely  regret  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  this  letter  which  I  began  last 
Sunday.  I  say  this  because  it  is  not  pleasant  to  even 
appear  to  find  fault  with  one's  neighbors.  I  would  much 
rather  praise  if  I  could.  But  it  seems  a  duty  laid  upon  me, 
because  this  is  an  utterance  of  immense  importance,  and 
wide-reaching  in  its  effects  as  bearing  on  the  course  and 
development  of  religious  thought  in  America  at  the  present 
time. 

If  any  persons  present,  whether  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  or  not,  accept  in  whole  or  in  part  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  criticised  and  shall  criticise,  I  beg  them  not  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  me  if  they  do  not  like  this  criticism. 
Do  not  blame  me.  I  did  not  write  this  letter.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  Articles  and  the  Creed.  If  any  one  finds 
the  portrait  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  kindly  remember  that 
I  did  not  paint  it.  I  am  simply  engaged  in  pointing  out 
some  special  features  in  the  picture  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Episcopal  House  of  Bishops ;  and  they  say  that  they  have 
done  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  blame 
for  pointing  out  a  fact  certainly  does  not  belong  to  him  who 
only  points  it  out.  If  there  be  any,  it  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  who  created  the  fact. 

I  have  seen  this  letter  referred  to  frequently  as  being 
merely  the  work  of  a  committee  ;  and  one  correspondent 
writes  me  that,  when  a  committee  engages  in  a  task  of  this 
sort,  it  generally  represents  the  narrowest  and  poorest 
thoughts  of  the  committee  rather  than  its  broadest  and  its 
best.      Certain   newspapers  have  spoken  of  this  letter   as 
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though  only  the  six  bishops  whose  names  are  attached  to  it 
could  be  held  responsible  for  it.  But  these  six  bishops  have 
declared  plainly  that  they  were  appointed  by,  that  they  rep- 
resented, that  they  acted  for,  the  entire  American  episco- 
pate. Is  there  not  somewhere  a  Latin  saying,  which  I  will 
not  quote  in  the  Latin,  which  sets  forth  one  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  responsibility  in  common  law, —  that  he  who 
does  a  thing  by  another  does  it  himself  ?  Unless  some  one 
of  the  large  number  of  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  shall  declare  his  dissent  from  the  work  of  these  six, 
is  it  going  too  far  to  hold  that  it  is  an  utterance  for  which 
all  of  them  are  responsible,  since  they  appointed  the  com- 
mittee, and  this  committee  has  acted  under  their  guidance 
and  direction  ?  May  I  not  justly  carry  it  farther  ?  If  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  shall 
accept  this  meekly  and  in  silence,  have  we  not  a  right  to 
quote  the  old  proverb  that  "  silence  gives  consent "  ? 

As  this  sermon  is  only  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
that  which  I  began  last  Sunday,  it  will  be  appropriate  for 
me  perhaps  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  which  I  did  not 
have  time  to  treat  last  Sunday,  although  they  come  more 
properly  under  the  special  division  of  the  topic  which  I  con- 
sidered then. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary statement  of  this  letter,  in  which  it  refers  to  cer- 
tain alleged  prophecies  of  the  virgin-birth,  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament.  What  are  they  ?  They  are 
three.  I  submit  to  you  whether  you  can  find  any  prophecy 
of  the  kind  in  these  statements. 

The  first  one  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  the  fif- 
teenth verse,  where,  after  the  fall,  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
saying  to  Eve  that  the  serpent  shall  bruise  the  heel  of  her 
seed,  and  that  her  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  This  is  gravely  stated  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
virgin-birth,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  or 
indication  of  the  kind  whatsoever  ! 

The  next  one  is  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
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the  twenty-second  verse.  The  statement  is  simply  this :  a 
woman  shall  compass  a  man,  or,  in  the  revised  version, 
"  encompass  a  man/'  I  have  studied  the  passage  very  dili- 
gently; and  what  reference  it  contains  to  the  virgin-birth 
is  something  more  than  I  can  discover. 

The  third  reference  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  have  some 
such  reference.  It  is  the  famous  passage  Isaiah  vii.,  14, 
where  in  the  old  version  it  says  "  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son."  Now  every  half-intelligent  scholar  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  is  a  mistranslation. 
It  is  recognized  as  such  in  the  margin  of  the  revised  version. 
The  word  translated  "virgin"  means  simply  young  woman, 
—  nothing  more  nor  less.  For  aught  that  this  word  decides 
she  might  have  had  a  dozen  husbands.  And,  then,  the 
prophecy,  as  any  one  can  see  by  reading  two  or  three  verses, 
refers  to  something  immediately  to  take  place.  It  says  that, 
before  this  child  that  is  to  be  born  shall  be  old  enough  to 
know  the  difference  between  evil  and  good,  a  certain  definite 
thing  shall  happen  that  was  immediately  expected.  It  has 
no  application  whatever,  even  though  it  were  correct  to  say 
that  the  word  means  virgin.  It  is  no  prophecy  of  anything 
which  was  to  occur  beyond  the  limit  of  the  few  years  con- 
cerning which  the  prophet  was  speaking. 

The  three  passages,  then,  to  which  the  bishops  refer,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Jesus  in  any  way.  And  right 
here  in  this  connection  I  challenge  the  world  to  lay  a  finger 
on  any  one  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  the 
unbiassed  scholarship  of  the  world  will  concede  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  Jesus  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Not  only  is 
there  no  prophecy  of  any  virgin-birth,  there  is  no  prophecy 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  the  intelligent  scholarship  of 
the  world  to-day  recognizes  as  being  of  necessity  a  prophecy 
of  the  historical  Jesus  at  all. 

One  other  point  concerning  the  incarnation  I  must  refer 
to.  It  is  held  by  a  great  many  that  the  only  way  by  which 
God  can  manifest  himself,  could  really  come  unto  humanity 
and  reveal  himself  to  humanity,  was  by  means  of  an  incar- 


nation,  so  living  out  and  illustrating  the  divine  life.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  incarnation  with  all  my  soul.  But  I  believe  in 
what  seems  to  me  a  larger,  grander  doctrine  of  incarnation 
than  that  which  is  taught  by  the  ordinary  churches.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  doctrine  which,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  us  a  much 
more  honorable  and  noble  thought  about  God,  which  cer- 
tainly gives  us  a  more  helpful  thought  about  man,  and  which 
is  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  in  the  world  existing  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  in 
the  progressive  and  continuous  incarnation  of  God  in  his 
child,  man.  Whatever  of  beauty,  whatever  of  truth,  what- 
ever of  good,  is  successively  seen  in  the  life  and  the  growth 
of  humanity  is  just  so  much  incarnation  of  God ;  and  this 
process  is  to  go  on  until  human  life  is  full  of  the  divine,  as 
the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

I  come  now  to  treat  of  that  which  is  the  special  subject 
of  the  second  half  of  this  letter, —  its  doctrine  about  the 
Bible,  and,  of  course,  about  revelation  in  general.  And 
here,  as  last  Sunday,  I  shall  have  to  quote,  because  I  wish 
any  one  who  gets  the  sermon,  whether  he  has  read  the 
letter  or  not,  to  understand  enough  of  the  letter  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  comments  which  I  may 
make.     I  quote  :  — 

The  declaration  of  the  fact  of  inspiration  (in  the  creeds  and  standards 
of  the  Church)  is  unequivocal.  The  creed  expressly  declares  that  *'  the 
Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  Prophets";  the  Sixth  Article  of  Religion 
teaches  that  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion*'; the  Declaration  for  Orders,  signed  by  every  authorized  teacher 
of  the  Church,  commands  him  to  teach  that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God." 

The  word  *'  are  "  is  Italicized.  The  Italics  belong  to  the 
bishops,  not  to  me.  They  do  not  say  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  the  word  of  God,  as  is  frequently  claimed  by  the 
liberal  orthodox,  but  **  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God."     I  quote  again  :  — 


"^ 


nceming  the  scriptures  of  the  Elder  Covenant,  our  Lord  authenti- 
the  teaching  of  the  ancient  church,  to  which  were  committed  the 


"oracles  of  God  **  by  his  public  and  official  use  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  read  in  the  synagogue 
worship  of  the  Jews  of  his  time. 

Consider  what  is  regarded  here  as  evidence  by  the  House 
of  Bishops.  Because  Jesus  is  referred  to  as  having  read 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  synagogue,  because  he  is 
reported  to  have  referred  to  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms 
and  the  writings  of  Moses,  this  reference  is  taken  to  mean 
that  Jesus  asserts  and  is  authority  for  their  absolute  inspira- 
tion and  infallibility.  Have  I  declared  my  belief  in  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  because  I  read  a 
lesson  from  them  this  morning?  If  I  do  not,  then  does 
Jesus,  because  he  reads  a  lesson  from  one  of  the  old 
prophets } 

Reference  is  also  made  to  his  supposed  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  after  his  resurrection.     I  quote  again  :  — 

The  scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant  contain  equally  strong  and  clear 
statements  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  canon  [Italics  this  time  mine] ; 
as  when  Saint  Paul  says,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning";  and  Saint  Peter,  "Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  [borne  on]  by  the  Holy  Ghost " ;  and  again 
Saint  Paul,  with  direct  reference  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant, 
declares  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Which  things  we  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual/' 

This  is  declared  to  be  a  realization  of  the  promise  of 
Jesus, —  that  he  would  lead  his  disciples  into  all  truth. 

It  is  conceded  that  it  is  primarily  the  men  who  were  in- 
spired, and  not  the  book.  But  we  have  full  assurance  that 
both  accuracy  of  teaching  and  authority  were  committed 
to  these  men,  and  that  they  are  the  same  who  have  given 
us  the  New  Testament  canon. 

The  revelation  thus  made  [in  the  Christ  and  the  Bible]  is  the  final 
revelation  of  God  to  man.  ...  It  would  be  faithless  to  think  that  the 
Christian  religion  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  critical  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  .  .  . 

What  we  deprecate  and  rebuke  is  the  irreverent  rashness  and  un- 
scientific method   of    many  professed    critics,  and  the    presumptuous 
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superciliousness  with  which  they  vaunt  erroneous  theories  of  the  day 
as  established  results  of  criticism. 

If  this  means  anything,  it  is  that  they  welcome  all  study 
of  the  Bible,  provided  the  student,  when  he  gets  through 
studying,  comes  back  and  settles  down  quietly  within  the 
limits  of  the  creeds  as  interpreted  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 
It  can  mean  nothing  else,  because  they  declare  that  this  is 
absolute  and  infallible  and  final.     Again  I  quote  :  — 

.  .  .  No  discovery  of  modern  research,  positively  ascertained,  is  of  a 
character  to  unsettle  a  Christian's  faith  in  any  particular.  .  .  . 

Of  course  they  mean  the  kind  of  Christian  faith  they  have 
been  setting  forth. 

. . .  Any  instruction  or  any  study  which  makes  any  part  of  the  Bible 
less  authoritative  than  it  really  is,  which  weakens  faith  in  its  inspira- 
tton,  which  tends  to  eliminate  Christ  from  the  utterances  of  the  proph- 
ets, or  which  leads  a  man  to  think  of  miracles  with  a  half-suppressed 
scepticism,  is  a  pernicious  instruction  and  a  pernicious  study.  .  .  . 

The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  postulate  of  faith,  not  a 
corollary  of  criticism.  It  cannot  lawfully  be  questioned  by  any  Chris- 
tian man,  and,  least  of  all,  by  men  who  have  sealed  their  conviction  of 
the  certainty  of  the  faith  with  the  solemn  vows  of  ordination.  .  .  . 

No  less  plain  is  this  condition,  and  not  less  sharp  is  the  test  of 
obedience,  in  this  land  and  at  this  time,  in  the  matter  of  the  Church's 
formularies  of  worship.  .  .  . 

A  solemn  obligation  to  abide  steadfastly  in  the  unchanging  principles 
of  her  commission  and  her  confessions,  and  in  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  her  acknowledged  ofHces  and  standards ;  not  forgetting  that  spiritual 
life  must  decay,  not  only  when  pledges  are  emptied  of  their  meaning, 
but  when  formularies  are  maimed  of  their  integrity.  No  specious  plea 
of  progress,  liberty,  independence,  or  comprehension,  can  weaken  in  the 
least  the  constraining  obligation  of  a  covenant  of  conformity. 

The  formularies  of  worship  are  thus  put  on  the  same 
level  as  the  mysteries  of  the  creed,  and  are  absolute  and 
binding. 

Now,  my  not  pleasant  task  is  to  make  certain  serious 
comments  on  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 

You  will  note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  the  Protestant 
>pal  House  of  Bishops  is  to  be  taken  as  authority,  we 


must  hold  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
all  its  parts  precisely  as  it  stands.  They  go  a  great  deal 
farther  than  the  Church  of  England  in  this  matter.  Indeed, 
in  the  Church  of  England  to-day  a  clergyman  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  any  opinion  he  pleases  about  any  book  in  the  Bible 
with  one  exception.  He  must  not  declare  that  any  book  is 
not  canonical ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  in  the  canon. 
That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  man  must  not  deny  the 
multiplication  table.  Nobody,  infidel,  agnostic,  atheist, 
could  deny  that  a  certain  book  is  in  the  canon,  because 
that  is  a  question  of  historical  fact.  But  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  may  hold  any  other  opinion  about 
any  book  that  he  pleases.  That  is  because  the  Privy 
Council  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  the  English  Church, 
and  the  Privy  Council  has  so  decided.  But  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  House  of  Bishops  tells  us  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  doubt  anything  that  is  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
"  The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God." 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  things  which 
this  statement  carries  with  it  of  necessity.  I  think  it  lays 
a  burden  upon  the  consciences  of  all  honest  and  intelligent 
ministers  that  they  must  find  it  very  hard  to  bear.  And 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  offer  any  special  honor  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  make  him,  as  the  House  of  Bishops  does, 
responsible  for  palpable  errors,  blunders,  contradictions, 
and  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  long  line  of  incredible 
marvels  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  make  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  positive  immoralities  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Let  me  indicate  under  a  few  heads  a  few  things  that  the 
House  of  Bishops  asserts  to  be  divine  truth  which  every 
one  must  hold  who  accepts  their  view. 

He  must  believe,  first,  in  the  story  of  the  creation  as  it  is 
told  in  Genesis,  although  every  careful  student  knows  that 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  story  which  God  himself  has 
written  with  his  own  fingers  upon  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  reconciling  the  two, —  the  Genesis 
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account  of  the  creation  with  the  order  and  the  growth  of 
the  world  as  it  is  read  in  the  infallible  light  of  modern 
demonstrated  science.  I  cannot  take  time  to  go  into  this 
in  detail,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Every  one  can  find  this  out 
if  he  will  on  his  own  account. 

Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Why  should  we  expect 
to  find  an  infallible  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe 
written  by  men  who  supposed  this  earth  of  ours  was  a  little 
flat,  tiny  surface,  with  the  sky  a  solid  dome  overhead,  with 
the  stars,  those  thousands  and  thousands  of  suns  so  much 
grander  than  our  own,  only  as  they  were  called  "lesser 
lights,"  placed  in  the  firmament  for  the  mere  convenience 
of  man  J  They  were  ignorant  on  every  subject.  Why 
should  we  expect  them  to  be  infallible  here  .'*  And  there 
is  no  harm  in  their  ignorance,  only  when  that  ignorance 
is  consecrated  and  set  up  as  the  infallible  truth  of  God  to 
bar  the  way  of  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  race. 

Suppose  a  party  of  travellers  had  passed  over  a  road  early 
in  the  morning,  where  the  soil  was  moist  and  would  easily 
take  the  tracks  of  footmen  and  wagons  and  horses,  and  they 
come  to  a  cross-road.  Some  man,  who  claims  infallibility, 
writes  up  the  journey  beforehand,  and  declares  that  they 
took  the  left  hand.  But  an  investigator  comes  along  and 
finds  the  tracks  of  horses  and  of  men  on  the  road  to  the 
right  and  the  left-hand  track  undisturbed  everywhere. 
Which  would  we  believe.'*  Would  we  believe  the  person 
who  invented  the  story  beforehand,  and  who  manifestly 
knew  nothing  about  it,  or  the  investigator  who  found  the 
tracks  ?  Here  is  God's  track,  so  that  the  reverent  scientist, 
like  Kepler,  can  say,  "  O  God,  I  think  over  thy  thoughts 
after  thee."  Which  will  you  believe, —  the  barbarian  writer 
setting  down  the  ignorance  of  his  time  or  the  careful  inves- 
tigator of  the  work  of  God  himself  ? 

I  could  go  on  to  show  you  the  errors  and  mistakes  con- 
nected with  the  Exodus  and  the  life  in  the  wilderness.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  writer,  two  or  three  millions  of  Is- 
ites  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in  Egypt;  and  these. 
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with  the  little  children,  the  old  men  and  women,  all  their 
cattle  and  belongings,  are  got  together,  and  the  entire  body 
leaves  the  country  in  one  night.  Is  it  fair  to  make  the 
Holy  Ghost  responsible  for  absurdities  like  that  ?  General 
Grant,  with  an  equipped  army  of  strong,  able-bodied  men, 
with  half  that  number  could  not  have  begun  to  accomplish 
such  an  immense  feat  as  that  would  have  been. 

Then  we  go  on.  I  will  not  stop  to  deal  with  many.  If 
I  point  out  one  error,  that  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  How 
is  it  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  comes  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  gives  us  the  line  beginning  with  David 
and  ending  with  Joseph,  and  then  in  the  same  breath  tells 
us  that  Joseph  was  not  his  father  at  all  ?  A  genealogical 
line  which  ends  in  any  other  man  would  be  as  much  to 
the  purpose.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired 
Jude  in  his  little  New  Testament  letter  to  quote  from  a 
worthless,  wild,  crazy  book,  and  assert  that  he  was  quoting 
from  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam  ?  I  could  spend  the 
day  in  pointing  out  such  absurd  contradictions.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  task ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  the  face  of  such 
statements. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  miracles.  If  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  is  to  be  accepted,  we  must  believe  the 
Bible  story  as  to  the  origin  of  man, —  that  men  lived  to  be 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years  of  age,  when  we  know  that  the 
average  longevity  was  never  so  great  as  now.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  stood  still  at  the  command  of  the  Hebrew 
general,  that  he  might  finish  his  battle.  We  must  believe 
all  the  stories  about  Samson,  who  is  plainly  a  sun-myth. 
We  must  believe  that  an  iron  axe  came  from  the  bottom  of 
a  stream  and  floated  on  the  surface,  because  a  prophet 
asked  it  to.  We  must  believe  in  the  ark.  We  must  believe 
in  the  story  of  Jonah.  We  must  not  have  any  scepticism 
concerning  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New. 

Then  the  immoralities.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  take  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  immoral  as  the 
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scheme  of  salvation  which  this  creed  sets  forth.  But  take 
the  palpable  cases.  We  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
indorsed  slavery  and  polygamy.  We  must  believe  that  he 
indorsed  putting  a  man  to  death  because,  needing  a  fire,  he 
picked  up  a  few  sticks  on  a  Sabbath  day.  We  must  believe 
that  he  taught  some  of  the  Old  Testament  characters  to  lie 
and  steal.  We  must  believe  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
committed  an  atrocity  paralleled  only  by  those  recently  oc- 
curring in  Armenia, —  that  on  a  military  field,  after  the  kill- 
ing of  the  men  and  married  women,  he  commanded  the  gen- 
erals to  distribute  the  unmarried  women  among  the  soldiers. 
We  must  believe  that,  when  David  displeased  him,  he  killed 
thousands  of  the  children  of  Israel,  leaving  David  to  go  free. 
We  must  believe  all  these  things  and  more  if  we  bow  our 
heads  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 

It  is  common  to  criticise  Colonel  Ingersoll  for  his  attacks 
on  the  Bible  and  the  mistakes  of  Moses.  Colonel  Inger- 
soll's  criticisms  are  of  no  account  whatever  as  touching 
what  we  think  of  the  Bible,  what  we  liberals  hold  as  the  true 
theory  of  it.  And  to  this  he  himself  would  agree.  But  I 
declare  —  and  I  challenge  contradiction  —  that  every  one  of 
them  is  utterly  and  perfectly  valid  as  against  this  theory  of 
the  Bible  which  is  set  forth  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  supposed 
proofs  or  alleged  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
which  are  quoted  from  the  New  Testament.  1  wonder 
whether  the  House  of  Bishops  kept  their  countenances 
gravely  while  writing  such  sentences.  They  say  that  Saint 
Paul  declares  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible 
when  he  says,  **  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning.'*  Is  everything  that  is  written 
for  our  learning  or  our  teaching  to  be  taken  as  infallibly 
inspired.**  '  . 

Again,  Saint  Peter  says,  **  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Suppose  we  accept  that 
literally :  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  It  does  not 
say  what  men,  or  how  many  of  them. 
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Again,  they  say  that  Saint  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  says,  "  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
that  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 

You  will  notice,  if  you  think  of  it,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  existence, 
or  not  more  than  one  or  two,  when  this  sentence  was  written. 
How  it  happens  that  he  referred  to  just  those  books  which, 
after  prolonged  controversy  were  admitted  to  the  canon 
some  hundreds  of  years  later,  I  confess  to  be  beyond  any 
wisdom  of  man  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me  simply  childish 
for  men  to  bring  statements  like  this  in  support  of  such 
momentous  assertions. 

There  is  one  very  curious  instance  of  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
as  logicians  call  it,  which  I  will  mention  as  1  pass  on. 
They  prove  their  theory  of  Christ  by  certain  words  from  the 
Scriptures ;  and  then,  they  turn  round  and  prove  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures  from  certain  alleged  words  of  the 
Christ, —  a  curious  process  of  holding  up  a  building  which 
needs  some  solid  support. 

Then,  again,  they  note  that  the  whole  thing  which  they 
have  asserted,  this  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  is  a 
"postulate  of  faith,"  not  a  corollary  of  criticism;  that  is, 
they  admit  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  intellectual  study  or 
investigation  or  proof,  but  purely  and  simply  a  postulate  of 
faith.  I  submit  that  this  use  of  the  word  "faith  "  is  a  wrong 
to  the  dictionary  and  a  perversion  of  any  real  meaning. 
What  is  the  office  of  faith  ?  Where  is  its  true  field  ?  1  say, 
I  believe  in  a  man.  Why  ?  You  come  and  tell  me  that  a 
certain  man  has  lied  and  cheated ;  and  1  say,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  I  have  faith  in  him.  If  I  know  nothing  of  him, 
I  am  talking  nonsense.  The  only  sensible  meaning  is  that 
I  have  known  the  man  for  years,  and  I  can  believe  nothing 
of  the  kind  of  him :  I  have  faith  in  him.  That  is  reason- 
able talk.  I  may  believe  that  a  certain  process  of  study 
carried  out  will  result  in  a  certain  discovery.  That  is  sci- 
entific faith ;  but  it  has  a  whole  world  of  reason  behind  it. 
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I  believe  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning.  That  is 
purely  an  act  of  faith ;  but  it  has  the  whole  observed  order 
of  nature  as  its  support.  Now,  I  assert  that  to  talk  of  hav- 
ing faith  in  an  alleged  fact  supposed  to  have  happened  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago  is  mere  nonsense.  It  is 
a  misuse  of  words.  We  have  no  business  to  have  faith  in 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  fact  and 
evidence ;  and,  if  I  cannot  get  at  it  by  historical  and  critical 
study,  then  I  cannot  get  at  it  at  all.  Faith,  as  the  House 
of  Bishops  uses  the  word,  is  only  another  name  for  cre- 
dulity. 

Now,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  appear  even  to  say 
anything  in  criticism  of  the  Bible ;  and  I  wish  to  say  most 
emphatically  that  I  have  not  said  one  word  against  the  Bible, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to.  I  have  said  certain  words  in  criti- 
cism of  certain  opinions  which  certain  persons  have  ex- 
pressed about  the  Bible,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  oppose  one 
single  claim  which  the  Bible  makes  concerning  itself ;  for  it 
nowhere,  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  verse  of 
Revelation,  makes  any  such  claim  for  itself  as  is  made  on  its 
behalf  by  this  letter. 

But  I  do  say  frankly  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  so  stands  in  the  way  of  the  free  and  rational  prog- 
ress of  thought  as  does  this  fetich-worship  of  a  book. 
Against  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  truth  men  come  with 
a  text,  or  a  fragment  of  a  text  torn  out  of  its  connection  per- 
haps, and  which  in  the  first  place  was  nothing  but  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  am  ready  to  be 
interested  in  the  opinions  of  Moses,  if  I  can  find  out  where 
he  has  expressed  them,  or  of  Isaiah  or  Peter  or  Paul.  But 
why  I  should  accept  the  opinions  of  Moses  or  Isaiah  or 
Peter  or  Paul  concerning  a  matter  that  they  knew  nothing 
about,  in  the  face  of  real  demonstrated  truth,  is  what  I  cannot 
understand.  I  do  not  know  why  1  should  hold  the  opin- 
ions of  Peter  and  Paul  unless  I  can  find  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  those  opinions  were  true ;  and  the  world 
to-day  has  a  thousand  times  more  light  on  those  subjects 
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than  did  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  either 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  to  note  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  ever  made  in  the  modern  world.  This  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  House  of  Bishops  declares  that  no  discovery 
of  modern  research,  positively  ascertained,  is  of  a  character 
to  unsettle  a  Christian's  faith  in  any  particular.  You  would 
suppose  that  this  House  of  Bishops  had  not  heard  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  progress  since  the  days  of  Anselm,  about 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Nothing  has  happened  to  unsettle 
the  faith  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 

Let  me  hint  that  since  that  day  we  have  discovered  a  new 
universe  that  was  not  dreamed  of  four  or  five  hundred  years 
ago.  We  have  been  compelled  to  completely  change  our 
conception  of  things.  We  have  been  compelled  to  recon- 
struct our  thoughts  and  theories  about  God.  We  know  to- 
day that  God  is  not  outside  of  the  universe,  issuing  his  law 
through  prophets  or  books,  like  any  tsar.  We  know  that 
the  only  divine  laws  are  the  constituent  laws  of  the  universe 
and  of  humanity,  and  that  God's  truth  is  to  be  found  when 
they  are  discovered  and  experienced.  We  have  discovered 
the  antiquity  of  the  earth.  We  have  discovered  something, 
I  had  supposed,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Darwinism,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  disputes  as  to  particular  doctrines, —  certain 
things  touching  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  human  race. 
We  have  discovered  that  the  garden  of  Eden  story  and  the 
story  of  the  fall  are  not  true,  that  they  were  not  even  origi- 
nal with  the  Hebrews,  and  that  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
their  early  history  they  had  never  heard  of  them.  They 
were  undoubtedly  borrowed  by  them  about  the  time  of  their 
captivity.  We  have  discovered  right  here,  then,  that  which, 
first  or  last,  will  compel  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
theology  of  the  world.  If  the  House  of  Bishops  will  pause 
and  consider  a  moment,  they  will  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  one  thing.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  horrible  and  hide- 
ous as  their  theology  was,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  wise  men  of 
the  time  knew,  in  accord  with  the  best  knowledge  and  the 
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best  science  of  the  age.  The  theology  of  to-day  cannot 
possibly  continue  unless  it  also  is  willing  to  come  into 
accord  with  the  best  knowledge  and  the  best  science  of  this 
age.  For  the  truth  of  God  written  by  his  own  finger  on 
his  own  universe  must  stand,  though  the  breath,  the  futile 
breath,  of  a  thousand  houses  of  bishops  is  blown  against  it. 

We  have  discovered  facts  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Old  Testament  books  and  their  authenticity.  We 
have  discovered  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment literature.  Nothing  happened  to  disturb  any  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  House  of  Bishops  !  You  would  suppose  that 
for  a  thousand  years  they  had  been  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep.  I  cannot  understand  the  temerity  of  such  assertions 
as  this. 

I  have  time  only  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other  matters 
too  important  to  be  wholly  passed  by.  I  wish  you  to  note 
that  the  House  of  Bishops  declares  that  the  order  of  their 
service,  their  formularies,  their  ceremonials,  is  to  be  just 
as  permanent  as  their  creeds ;  and  they  assert  the  grave 
danger —  danger  of  what  ?  —  that  attaches  to  any  changes 
in  this.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  California, 
I  was  astonished  to  find,  in  conversation  with  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  the  town,  that,  if  he  had  his  choice,  as  a 
missionary  agent  to  convert  the  world,  between  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  he  should  choose  the  Prayer  Book.  I 
was  astonished,  I  say,  to  hear  that.  But  here  is  the  House 
of  Bishops  placing  the  Prayer  Book  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Bible.  I  did  not  suppose  before  that  any  one  claimed 
that  the  Prayer  Book  was  infallibly  inspired.  They  have  not 
made  the  claim  in  so  many  words ;  but,  if  it  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  creeds,  and  if  the  gravest  danger  is 
threatened  if  any  one  touches  it,  what  are  we  to  infer  ? 

The  spirit  of  this  letter  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "clericalism. *'  It  is  the  cleric's 
Pharisaical  assumption  of  a  superior  knowledge  and  a  supe- 
rior goodness.  Assuming  to  speak  for  God,  it  bans  all 
knowledge  that  is  larger  than  its  little  formularies.     It  has 
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always  persecuted  those  who  have  dared  to  think.  It  has 
tried  to  control  human  governments  in  the  supposed  inter- 
est of  other  worlds.  It  built  the  Inquisition  and  kindled 
the  martyr  fires.  It  has  tabooed  Science,  which  is  only 
knowledge,  and  so  has  put  God  himself  on  the  "  Index  "  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  have  thought  over  after  him  his 
thoughts.  It  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  human  ad- 
vance. More  than  even  war  or  pestilence,  it  has  cursed 
mankind. 

Now  there  is  one  final  question.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  other  so-called  orthodox  churches,  who  will  tell  you 
frankly  that  they  do  not  believe  a  good  many  of  these 
doctrines.  They  do  not  believe  a  good  many  of  these  Old 
Testament  stories.  They  are  ready  to  say,  for  example, 
that  they  do  not  hold  the  virgin-birth  as  necessary  to  the 
belief  in  incarnation.  They  will  not  say  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God ;  but  they  say  it  contains  the  word  of  God. 
What  I  wish  to  bring  out  here  is  that  I  cannot  understand 
-why,  if  a  man  accepts  a  part  of  the  supernatural  stories 
because  they  are  related  in  the  Bible,  he  should  reject  the 
rest.  When  you  pass  from  the  border  line  between  this 
sane,  real,  rational  world  in  which  we  are  trying  to  live 
to-day,  and  enter  the  world  of  magic,  of  miracle,  where 
there  is  no  recognizable  law  or  order,  where  one  says  all 
things  are  possible  with  God,  why  then  hesitate  ?  I  should 
as  soon  believe  the  story  of  Jonah  as  any  of  the  rest  of  it ; 
because,  when  you  have  entered  that  world,  the  probable 
is  behind  you.  One  thing  is  just  as  likely  as  anything 
else,  because  you  have  discarded  your  standards  of  proba- 
bility. You  have  put  aside  all  demand  for  proof.  You 
say  it  is  a  postulate  of  faith.  Now,  when  a  man  leaves 
his  reason  behind  him,  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason 
left  why  he  should  believe  one  thing  any  more  than  an- 
other thing.  All  the  miracles  of  Mohammedanism,  of 
Buddhism,  of  Confucianism,  of  fetichism,  of  magic,  of 
Mormonism,  of  anything,  may  be  accepted  if  you  discard 
your  brain.     Why  not  ? 
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I  appeal,  then,  to  those  persons,  wherever  they  may  be, 
who  are  holding  a  part,  and  admitting  that  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  hold  the  whole,  as  to  how  they  can  justify  them- 
selves for  occupying  that  position. 

Friends,  is  it  not,  after  all,  safe  to  come  out  into  God's 
real  world,  the  world  where  his  own  blessed  sunshine  throws 
light  upon  all  the  things  we  may  discover,  where  it  is  safe 
to  use  one's  brain,  where  one  can  trust  in  the  heavenly 
Father's  order  ?  Is  it  not  safe  to  live  in  this  world  ?  If 
it  be  not,  nevertheless  I  choose  it,  and  will  go  forth,  trusting 
the  guidance  of  Him  who  is  leading  the  human  race,  trust- 
ing that  he  will  lead  it  out  at  last  into  glory  and  light. 

Dear  Father,  we  believe  Thou  hast  given  us  our  minds 
as  a  blessing,  not  as  a  curse, —  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  Thee, 
safe  to  follow  Thy  truth ;  for  it  is  no  will-of-the-wisp,  leading 
into  danger,  but  the  dawn  of  a  sun  that  shall  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thfrprefaice  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
<n  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and> 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal Jud|pients  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  wquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ecUsm  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 

AUTHOR'S    PREFACE, 

This  little  Catechism  has  nrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  children  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural !  Their  reading  ana  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
madu  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  g^eat  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teadiers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
ttudv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
tnbject. 

The  Ust  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enabl* 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teadier  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 

QBO.  H.  BLLI8,  Pnbliihcr,  141  Pmaklla  St.,  Boiton,  MaM. 
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WORLDLINESS. 


My  subject  this  morning  is  "  Worldliness,"  and  my  text  is 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  and  second  verse :  "  And 
be  ye  not  fashioned  according  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  you  may  prove 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." 

In  order  that  the  full  meaning  and  force  of   this  word 
"  worldliness  "  may  appear  to  us,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  what  was  the   New  Testament  meaning  of  the 
term.    We  have  largely  outgrown  it,  so  that  it  does  not  cany 
to  us  to-day  anything  like  the  power,  the  significance,  that 
it  had   to   the  New  Testament   writers,  and  to  those   that 
weighed  their  words.     Worldliness,  then,  was  a  comprehen- 
sive term,  inclusive  of  almost  everything  that  was  evil,  that 
threatened  the  welfare,  the  safety,  of  the  soul.     This  you  will 
understand  very  easily  when  you  remember  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  it  was  universally 
held  at  that  time  that  all  men  were  the  rightful  subjects  of 
Satan.    When  Adam,  "  our  federal  head  and  representative,*^ 
to  use  the  terms  of  the  old  theology,  voluntarily  chose  the 
evil,  he  put  himself  in  the  power  and  under  the  government 
of  the  prince  of  evil,  and  became  his  subject  and  servant. 
You  will  remember  also  that  it  was  believed  at  that  time 
that  the  fall  not  only  touched  and  tainted  human  nature,  but 
that  it  touched  and  corrupted  also  all  the  nature  which  is 
below  the  human.     The  earth  itself  felt  the  shock.     Whereas 
before  everything  was  fair  and  all  the  growths  of  the  earth 
were  healthful,   now   there  sprang  up  thorns  and  thistles; 
disease  and  pain  and  death  came  into  the  world, —  things, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  unknown  and  unthought  of  be- 
fore.    So  that  Paul  expresses  the  idea  popular  in  his  age, 


—  that  the  whole  creation  was  groaning,  was  travailing  in 
pain,  waiting  for  that  day  when  man  would  be  redeemed 
and  it  might  share  in  the  redemption.  For  it  was  supposed 
that,  when  this  process  of  moral  redemption  on  the  part  of 
the  human  race  was  perfected,  then  the  evil  effects  apparent 
in  the  material  world  around  us  were  to  disappear.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  pain  or  sorrow  or  evil  of  any  kind ;  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  This  now  with  us  has  become  poetry  and  figure  of 
speech.     It  was  real  fact  with  them. 

So  true  is  this  that  for  hundreds  of  years  —  indeed,  nearly 
all  the  time  of  the  first  thousand  years  of  Christian  history 

—  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  that  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death  of  Jesus  were  a  literal  price  paid  to  the 
devil  in  exchange  for  so  many  human  souls  as  should  accept 
his  offer  of  salvation,  and  so  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
the  god  of  this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  in 
all  literal ness  was  held  and  taught.  You  can  imagine, 
then,  that  the  early  Christians  felt  that  they  were  living  in 
an  enemy's  country.  You  can  understand  why  they  should 
have  consecrated  churches  and  places  of  abode,  even  conse- 
crated spots  in  which  to  lay  away  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
little  places  in  this  kingdom  of  the  world  that  were  set 
apart  and  made  holy,  little  camping-grounds  in  the  enemy's 
territory. 

Right  here,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  the  monastic  temper 
and  tendency  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  early  Church 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Feeling  that  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible,  at  least  suddenly,  to  reform  the  world,  men 
in  fear  fled  away  from  it,  seeking  to  get  out  of  contact 
with  its  corrupt,  its  depressing,  its  degrading  influences, 
seeking  spots  where  they  might  meditate,  where  they  might 
come  into  union  with  God,  where  they  might  avoid  touch 
and  so  complicity  with  the  evil  and  dangerous  ways  of  the 
world. 

The  Prayer  Book,  you  know,  still  retains  the  old  meaning. 
When  a  man  joins  the  church  or  when  a  child  is  christened. 
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there  is  a  vow  of  renunciation,  not  only  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  devil,  but  of  the  world.  The  new  convert  pledges  him- 
self that  he  will  come  out  of  the  wQrld  and  lead  an  unworldly- 
life,  recognizing  the  antagonism  between  the  two.  You  re- 
member that  phrase  of  Mr.  Moody's  —  and  he  was  in  dead 
earnest  in  using  it  —  when  he  said :  **  There  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  save  this  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  wreck  bound  to 
sink ;  and  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  get  off  as  many  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  as  possible,  and  let  her  go."  This, 
you  see,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  that  old  idea  that  the 
world  belongs  to  the  Evil  One.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
Christians  still  who  hold  this  in  all  sincerity.  During  the 
last  week  or  two  we  have  had  a  convention  representing  be- 
lievers in  this  doctrine  all  over  the  country, —  people  who  are 
looking  not  to  the  reform  of  this  world,  not  to  a  gradual 
growth  of  goodness  into  the  millennium,  but  expecting  the 
immediate  or  speedy  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds  to  put 
an  end  to  this  present  evil  order  and  establish  the  spiritual 
in  its  place. 

This  idea  has  about  it  a  touch  of  that  which  is  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Persian  Zbroastrian  religion. 
They  believed  that  the  entire  period  of  human  history  is  an 
age-long  conflict  between  two  opposing  kingdoms, —  the  king- 
dom of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  kingdom  of 
good  and  the  kingdom  of  evil, —  and  that  those  who  repre- 
sent the  light  and  the  good  must  come  out  and  be  separated 
from  those  that  stand  for  the  opposite  principles.  Right 
here  is  the  key  ,to  those  movements  that  we  have  seen  so 
many  times  in  the  Church.  The  Pilgrims  were  come- 
outers  :  the  Puritans  were  separatists  inside  of  the  Church. 
They  did  not  feel  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
Church,  but  they  created  a  new  spiritual  order  within  eccle- 
siastical limits.  So  spiritually  they  came  ouf:,  though  ex- 
ternally they  still  seemed  to  conform. 

Jesus  himself,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  accepts  in  the 
main  this  idea.  The  world  to  him  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  evil  one.     The  New  Testament  everywhere  tells  us 


that  Satan  is  the  god  of  this  world ;  and  the  definite  thing 
to  which  Jesus  consecrated  his  life  was  the  establishment 
and  the  building  up  of  another  kingdom, —  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Evil  One.  And  yet  the  spirit  and  method  of  Jesus 
are  such  that  they  make  him  the  teacher  of  that  higher  and 
nobler  type  of  unworldliness  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
forth. 

This  was  really,  then,  the  meaning  of  worldliness  to  one 
who  held  the  old  idea  concerning  the  condition  of  this  earth ; 
but  we  are  so  far  from  sharing  this  view  that  perhaps  it  is 
difficult  for  us  sympathetically  to  understand  it.  It  is  need- 
ful for  us,  however,  to  understand  it  if  we  wish  to  carry 
any  help  to  those  who  still  hold  this  idea.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  men  in  this  country  living  to-day  told 
me  once  that  he  found  it  simply  impossible  to  put  himself 
mentally  in  the  state  of  mind  of  persons  who  hold  the  old 
theological  ideas  of  the  world.  It  may  be  well  for  a  man 
to  be  so  emancipated  as  that ;  but  he  certainly  cannot  be  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  people  who  need  help,  and  so 
cannot  lead  them  out  of  that  mental  condition.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  devil  is  the  king  of  this  world.  I  believe 
that  God  is  the  king.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  laws,  the 
forces,  the  ways,  of  this  world,  are  necessarily  evil  at  all. 
I  do  not  hold  and  cannot  hold  the  old  conception  of  world- 
liness. Why,  then,  do  I  preach  on  it  this  morning  ?  Be- 
cause our  theoretical  change  concerning  the  world  and  its 
government  does  not  at  all  take  away  the  ^vil  that  resides 
in  this  idea  of  worldly  conformity.  Though  we  have  frankly 
recognized  and  accepted  the  change,  there  still  remains,  as  - 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  life,  that  which  may  be  repre- 
sented as  well  as  in  any  other  way  by  the  term  "worldli- 
ness." The  evil  then  abides ;  and  we  need  to  understand 
and  to  face  it. 

Let  me  now  try  to  define  what  I  mean  under  this  changed 
conception  of  things.  You  know  perfectly  well,  as  you  look 
over  the  earth,  that  the  best  things  are  never  in  the  majority. 


That  results  of  necessity  from  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
a  growing  world :  it  is  an  advancing  world.  If  everything 
were  at  a  standstill,  why,  then,  people  who  had  grown  up 
to  the  highest  level  of  the  idea  of  any  particular  age  would 
stop  there,  and  stop  there  without  its  being  an  evil  thing 
to  stop.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  universe  in  which 
the  law  of  evolution  and  unfolding  progress  and  advance 
ever  holds,  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  your  keeping  step  with  this  advance  or  my  keeping 
step,  or  whether  the  individual  or  any  particular  race  falls 
out  or  not.  The  growth  under  the  power  of  a  force  that  is 
mightier  than  any  inertia,  mightier  than  any  active  opposi- 
tion, goes  on.  We  can  keep  step  or  we  can  be  left  behind ; 
but  progress  continues.  Just  as,  when  a  marching  force  of 
men  is  seen,  somebody  must  always  be  ahead,  so  in  this 
world  there  are  always  a  few  people  better  than  the  mass 
of  people.  There  are  always  a  few  people  wiser  than  the 
majority :  there  are  always  a  few  people  whose  artistic  or 
musical  taste  is  ahead  of  the  world ;  and  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  majority  always  tends  to  dictate,  tends 
always  to  dominate,  tends  always  to  govern,  to  set  the  pace 
of  the  world,  to  determine  the  tone.  And  this  majority  is 
very  apt  to  forget  that  things  have  not  always  been  about 
as  they  are  now.  There  are  very  few  people  among  those 
who  have  little  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  world  who  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  tremendous  advances  of 
the  past.  They  get  the  impression  in  their  mind  that  things 
have  always  been  as  they  are  now,  and  are  likely  to  be  so 
always  in  the  future.  So  this  majority  sentiment,  which  is 
not,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  is  and  never  can  be 
the  best  sentiment,  sets  up  the  standards  for  ordinary  think- 
ing, ordinary  feeling,  and  ordinary  living. 

Do  you  not  see  how  this  may  be  called  the  worldly  spirit  ? 
The  predominant  spirit  of  the  world  tends  to  harden  itself 
and  fix  itself,  and  to  establish  standards  which  it  does  not 
like  to  have  interfered  with  or  transcended.  And  this 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  world's  growth.     If  these  stand- 
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ards  are  fairly  good,  they  may  be  worse  than  as  if  they  were 
bad.  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said  to  the  Pharisees, 
"Here  are  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  going  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ahead  of  you  "  ?  Why  ?  Just  because 
the  Pharisees  were  so  good,  because  they  were  content 
with  what  they  were.  The  publicans  and  harlots  knew 
that  they  were  not  very  good ;  and  so  they  looked  for  some- 
thing better.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  is  such 
an  enemy  of  the  best  as  the  fairly  good.  If  people  think 
they  are  just  about  right,  they  are  the  hardest  people  in  the 
world  to  convince  that  they  are  not  just  right,  leaving  the 
"  about "  out  of  the  question.  So  they  are  the  last  people 
to  make  any  effort  to  attain  the  ideal. 

I  shall  now  illustrate  in  several  different  directions  what 
I  mean,  and  then  come  to  a  few  practical  applications  at 
the  end. 

Let  us  look  over  the  business  world.  I  am  not  ready  to 
take  back  any  word  that  I  have  ever  uttered  in  this  place 
concerning  the  general  goodness  of  the  commercial  world. 
The  business,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  is  well 
conducted,  and  is  of  immense  service  to  mankind.  The 
production  of  such  things  as  the  people  need  or  want  and 
their  honest  exchange  is  what  the  business  of  the  world 
really  means.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  well  carried  on.  The 
wants  and  needs  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are 
fairly  well  provided  for,  served  by  the  world's  business 
instincts  in  accordance  with  the  world's  business  laws;  and 
nine-tenths  and  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  business 
of  the  world  is  of  immense  service  to  mankind.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  you  know  perfectly  well  what  is  the  result  of 
that  which  may  be  called  the  lust  of  gold,  the  desire  hastily 
to  get  rich,  the  wish  to  become  possessed  of  a  larger  share 
of  the  world's  goods  than  you  have  in  any  adequate  way 
paid  for.  ^You  know  that  this  class  of  business  men  give 
a  certain  tone  to  the  business  life  of  our  great  centres. 
They  introduce  in  it  a  frenzy  for  riches.  They  introduce 
into  it  a  noisy  element  of  pretence,  and  frown  upon  the 


scruples  that  stand  in  the  way  of  sudden  success.  They 
are  ready  to  use  indirect  methods  in  getting  at  the  end. 
They  are  not  content  with  honest  production  and  honest 
exchange,  which  is  of  real  service  to  mankind ;  but  they  wish 
to  dazzle,  they  wish  to  speculate,  they  wish  in  some  sudden 
fashion  to  grasp  that  for  which  they  give  nothing  in  return 
in  the  way  of  service  to  mankind.  That  is  the  worldly 
spirit  in  business;  and  you  know  that  it  is  all  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.  You  know  that  thousands  of  young  men 
have  their  moral  tone  lowered  by  coming  into  contact  with 
this  spirit.  You  know  that  it  takes  the  heart,  the  fineness, 
the  noble  qualities,  out  of  the  man ;  that  it  hardens,  that 
it  makes  men  less  human  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

To-morrow,  down  at  Peabody,  they  are  going  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Pea- 
body,  the  famous  banker.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  his 
private  character  in  all  directions  to  know  whether  I  should 
indorse  it  or  not ;  but  I  would  hold  him  up  in  the  main  as 
an  ideal  of  what  I  mean  by  unworldly  business.  Millions 
and  millions  of  money  he  gave  for  the  uses  of  humanity, 
holding  that  he  had  no  right  personally  to  keep  or  to  use 
such  immense  masses  of  the  public  wealth  as  his  financial 
genius  had  enabled  him  to  control.  An  example  like  that 
towering  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Wall  Street  contrasts 
with  the  methods  of  some  others  whose  names  I  might 
mention  as  light  is  contrasted  with  darkness,  as  angels  are 
contrasted  with  devils.  For  there  are  men,  you  know,  who 
are  ready  to  wreck  fortunes,  happiness,  souls,  so  that  they 
may  win  this  worldly  success. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration,  from  politics.  Politics,  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  word,  is  nothing  but  statesmanship ; 
and  statesmanship  is  service  to  one's  country.  When  a 
man  goes  to  a  city  council  or  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  or  of  the  General  Court  or  of  Congress 
at  Washington,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  ideal  is 
that  he  holds  this  power  in  trust  for  the  welfare  of  his  city, 
his  State,  his  country.     This  is  what  he  is  there  for.     How- 
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ever  brilliant,  however  successful,  he  may  be,  if  he  ignores 
this  principle,  he  is  a  traitor, —  a  traitor  to  his  own  manhood, 
a  traitor  to  his  country  and  fellow-men.  You  know  what 
the  popular  tone  of  worldly  politics  is.  **  What  are  we  here 
for,"  it  cries,  "except  to  get  the  offices,  except  to  get  the 
places,  to  use  the  position  for  our  particular  section,  or  to 
put  our  particular  friends  into  place  ?  We  are  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  *  pull '  we  have  on  the  public  treasury.  We  are 
to  get  our  hand  into  the  public  purse,  that  we  may  transfer 
something  to  our  own  pockets."  You  know  that  this  is 
the  popular  tone  of  political  life;  and  you  know  that  the 
partisan  press  all  over  the  country,  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, has  been  ready  to  sneer  at  the  higher  law,  at  con- 
science in  politics,  at  the  man  who  dares  to  defy  his  party 
convention  when  he  knows  it  is  going  wrong.  What  a  howl 
went  up  from  this  country  because  George  William  Curtis, 
when  he  came  back  from  the  Chicago  Convention,  turned 
round,  and  fought  the  nominee  ?  and  yet  there  has  been  in 
the  history  of  this  country  no  grander  specimen  of  unworld- 
liness  in  politics  —  that  is,  of  the  man  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind  —  than  our 
magnificent  Unitarian  George  William  Curtis.  You  know 
what  worldliness  in  politics  means,  and  what  unworldliness 
means. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  society.  Do  you  know  what  it 
means  there?  Is  there  need  that  I  shall  go  into  a  long 
description  of  a  set  of  people  who  care  for  display,  who 
care  for  notoriety,  who  care  for  the  exclusiveness  of  their 
own  little  clique  or  clan  ?  These  are  the  mothers  who  bring 
up  their  daughters  with  this  one  absorbing  thought  or  idea 
of  life;  namely,  the  necessity  of  getting  somehow  into  the 
proper  set,  and  making  themselves  supreme  there  above 
others.  Here  are  people  who  are  ready  to  purchase  an 
introduction  into  what  sets  itself  up  as  **  society "  at  the 
cost  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  dignity  of  manner  or  con- 
science or  love  or  noble  things.  You  know  what  this 
worldly  spirit  in  society  means  ;  and  you  know  what  people 
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have  been  willing  to  pay  in  sacrifice  to  social  success.  I 
have  no  time  to  go  into  it  at  length.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  necessary. 

I  wish  to  show  you  that  the  same  thing  holds  true  in 
other  matters, —  in  literature,  for  example.  Let  me  give,  as 
an  iflustration,  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Pope  and  his  fol- 
lowers and  friends  set  the  literary  tone  of  his  age,  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne.  Anything  that  did  not  conform  was  un- 
hesitatingly cast  out  by  the  critics  and  reviewers,  who  took 
their  cue  from  the  worldly  domination  of  the  masters. 
When  a  man  like  Wordsworth  came,  who  refused  to  write 
or  compose  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideals,  who  went 
back  to  nature  for  his  inspiration,  who  saw  things  first 
hand,  he  was  ridiculed,  contempt  was  poured  upon  him.  He 
was  opposed  in  every  direction,  until,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
the  new  power  that  had  come  into  the  world,  he  broke  down 
the  prejudices  of  the  worldly  followers  of  Pope,  and  asserted 
himself  as  one  who  spoke  and  had  something  to  say  which 
the  world  must  hear. 

The  same  is  true  in  art.  For  a  long  time  in  Paris  a  cer- 
tain set  of  artists  dominated  the  style  of  art.  Everybody 
must  paint  in  a  certain  way,  with  certain  ideals,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  methods;  and  when  Millet  comes,  going 
straight  again  to  nature  as  Wordsworth  did  in  literature, 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  eyes  of  the 
Paris  clique  of  artists,  he  is  neglected,  he  is  outcast,  he  is 
poor,  and  suffers  all  his  life,  only  to  have  his  pictures 
eagerly  sought  for  by  all  the  world  at  any  price  that  wealth 
is  able  to  pay,  but  when  it  is  too  late  to  bring  him  any  com- 
fort or  any  peace.  This  is  what  the  worldly  spirit  comes  to 
in  literature  and  art. 

The  same  spirit  is  ever  seeking  to  dominate  in  the  church. 
Worldliness  in  the  church  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  place  that  has  been  a  more 
favorable  seat  of  worldliness  than  the  church  itself.  That 
spirit  which  compels  conformity ;  that  spirit  whith  lets  fash- 
ion in  at  the  front  door  as  that  which  shall  dominate  even  at 
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the  altar  itself,  people  going  to  church  not  for  the  service  of 
God,  not  for  the  love  of  their  fellow-men,  but  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  style  to  go  to  this  church  or  that  church,  or 
because  the  church  can  be  made  a  doorway  to  admission  to 
society,  because,  being  known  to  attend  there,  is  a  help  in 
one's  profession  or  in  one's  business, —  this  worldly  temper 
in  the  church  you  can  find  in  almost  any  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  self-seeking, 
that  uses  the  forms  of  unworldliness  itself  for  the  sake  of 
more  directly  attaining  its  ends;  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  on  the  part  of  those  people  who  are  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  worldly,  while  this  is  really  the  power 
which  controls  their  lives. 

1  have  only  time  to  hint  at  the  display  of  worldliness  in 
these  directions,  because  there  are  points  of  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  idea  which  await  my  notice.  Now 
let  us  see  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  great  evil.  You 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  science  has  demonstrated  to  us 
that  in  this  world  of  ours,  under  the  law  of  evolution,  there 
are  two  great  forces  —  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  two  great 
tendencies  —  which  are  at  work.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
heredity :  the  other  is  the  law  of  variation.  Now,  the  force 
of  heredity  tends  always  to  repeat  the  past ;  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  there  can  be  no  healthy  growth 
which  does  not  keep  its  roots  in  the  past ;  which  is  not  con- 
servative enough  to  keep  all  of  worth  that  the  past  has 
gained.  But  do  you  not  see  that,  if  the  force  of  heredity 
dominates  completely  or  mostly,  that  progress  is  stopped, 
that  growth  must  cease  ?  There  must  be  of  necessity  this 
budding  in  this  direction  and  that,  this  putting  out  of  new 
shoots,  new  sprigs  and  tendrils, —  there  must  be  that  which 
has  not  been  seen  before  if  there  is  to  be  anything  like 
healthful  grrowth  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  world. 
So  that  the  spirit  of  worldliness  which  tends  to  fix  things 
according  to  certain  standards  of  its  own,  and  keep  them 
there,  must  of  necessity  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of 
all  that  is  high  and  fine  and  fair. 
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If  you  wish  the  world  to  grow,  then,  in  business,  in  politics, 
in  literature,  in  society,  in  art,  in  religion,  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  human  life,  you  must  cultivate  independence, 
individuality.  You  must  encourage  it  not  only  in  your  own 
life,  but  on  the  part  of  others.  Do  you  remember  that  king 
who,  walking  and  talking  with  a  neighboring  king  in  regard 
to  disturbances  and  unrest  in  his  kingdom,  acted  out  a  par- 
able by  taking  his  cane,  and,  as  they  walked  through  the  gar- 
den, snapping  off  the  head  of  every  growth  that  dared  to 
be  higher  than  the  average  level,  and  said,  *'  If  you  wish 
peace  in  your  kingdom,  go  home  and  do  like  that  '*  ?  That 
is  the  way  to  gain  peace ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  peace  that 
means  stagnation  and  death.  If  you  wish  advance  and 
growth,  you  must  not  stay  where  you  are,  no  matter  how 
much  you  have  attained,  but  look  out  for  the  promise  of 
something  higher  and  larger  and  better. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  this 
worldly  spirit,  as  to  what  it  comes  to  practically  in  human 
life,  its  blighting  effects  upon  human  character.  In  the  first 
place,  worldliness,  if  you  look  at  it  with  clear  vision,  is  that 
one  thing  which  worldly  people  suppose  themselves  above 
all  else  to  hate.  Worldliness  is  essentially  and  necessarily 
vulgar  :  it  cannot  escape  vulgarity.  In  the  early  part  of  my 
sermon  I  noted  the  fact  that  that  which  gives  tone  and  dom- 
inance to  society  in  any  of  its  departments  is  following  the 
ideals  of  the  majority ;  and  the  majority  is  always  common, 
always  vulgar,  as  compared  with  the  higher,  finer  ideals. 
Take  it  in  society.  I  would  not  speak  invidiously  of  any 
neighboring  city,  and  I  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  has  recently  died ;  but  where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  there  a  more  conspicuous  illustration  of  essential 
vulgarity  than  has  manifested  itself  in  the  social  life  and 
social  aims  and  social  standards  of  what  has  come  to  be  pop- 
ularly called  the  "  Four  Hundred  "  ?  Think  of  a  man  like 
McAllister,  a  man  of  brains  and  ability,  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  the  conduct  of  dinners  and  balls,  making  this  frankly 
confessed  his  ideal,  and  standing  between  those  who  have 
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entered  in  and  attained  apparently  the  last  and  highest  thing 
that  they  can  dream  of  and  live  for  and  those  who  are  eat- 
ing the.ir  hearts  out  with  envy  because  they  are  not  in,  and 
perhaps  for  a  consideration  assisting  at  the  introduction. 
Think  of  the  people  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  have  their 
clothes  and  jewels  described  in  the  newspapers,  and  have 
their  names  often  published  on  the  programme  as  occupying 
boxes  at  the  opera  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  show.  Is 
there  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  and  the  same  is 
true  in  every  other  department  —  more  completely  and  hope- 
lessly vulgar  than  that  ? 

Then  it  is  not  only  vulgar :  it  is  barbaric.  Whether  it  be 
in  business  or  politics  or  society  or  literature  or  art  or  relig- 
ion, the  spirit  of  worldliness  is  the  barbaric  spirit.  It  is 
that  spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  barbarism,  cares  little  for 
intelligence,  places  small  emphasis  on  thought,  but  devotes 
itself  chiefly  to  crushing  its  enemies  and  its  rivals  by  dis- 
play, by  material  manifestations  of  power  or  what  it  takes 
to  be  beauty.  If  you  study  a  barbarian,  and  analyze  him, 
you  will  find  that  the  essential  thing  about  him  is  the  little 
that  he  knows,  his  low  ideals,  his  craving  for  display,  for 
external  power  over  his  enemies  or  his  rivals.  .  I  say,  then, 
that  the  worldly  spirit  everywhere  is  the  barbaric  spirit. 

I  say  again  that  it  is  not  only  vulgar  and  barbaric.  Car- 
ried out  far  enough,  it  becomes  brutal  and  cruel.  Did  you 
read  that  sketch  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, I  think,  of  Harper's^  in  which  she  tells  that  bit 
of  life-story  of  two  young  ladies,  friends  in  youth,  one  of 
whom  was  engaged  to  a  gentleman,  who  broke  the  engage- 
ment and  married  the  other  ?  The  first,  belonging  to  an  old 
family,  loses  her  fortune,  and  goes  to  New  York  to  earn 
her  living  by  honest  labor.  The  other  one  becomes  sud- 
denly and  flashily  rich ;  but  the  one  who  had  become 
poor  cherished  a  sacred  friendship  for  those  who  had 
passed  out  of  her  life,  and  at  last  gained  admission  for  a 
little  time  into  the  splendor  of  her  year-long  dreams,  only 
■to  have  her  heart  crushed  and  frozen  by  the  brutal  cruelty 
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of  those  who  were  sacrificing  happiness  and  peace  and 
decency  upon  the  altars  of  fashionable  worldliness.  Did 
you  ever  read  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "  A  Little  Journey 
in  the  World/'  and  see  how  truly  to  life  he  portrays  the 
gradual  blunting  of  the  keen  sensibilities  of  a  man,  the 
gradual  lowering  of  his  standard,  the  gradual  toning  down 
of  all  that  is  high  and  fine  in  his  life,  until  he  comes  to  look 
back  upon  his  old  ideals  as  haunting  memories  of  a  past 
that  is  gone  forever  ? 

I  tell  you,  friends,  that  this  spirit  of  worldliness  is  the 
direct  enemy  of  all  that  is  highest  and  finest  in  the  human 
soul.  If  we  wish  to  become  like  God,  to  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  minds,  that  we  "  may  prove  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will,"  then  we  must  culti- 
vate in  ourselves  the  precise  opposites  of  those  things  which 
dominate  the  world, —  the  smug  satisfaction,  the  content- 
ment with  things  as  they  are,  the  acceptance  of  poor  and 
mean  ideals,  the  slighting  of  the  highest  and  best.  We 
must  devote  ourselves  to  those  things  which  make  us  men 
and  women.  What  are  they?  Thought,  love,  admiration 
for  better  things,  help,  mutual  sympathy,  tenderness,  care 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  You  know,  friends,  that  these 
are  the  things  that  make  us  men  and  women,  that  they  are 
the  only  things  that  make  us  men  and  women;  and  you 
know  that  the  worldly  spirit  is  the  fatal  enemy  of  them  all. 

Father,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves  this  morning  to  the 
noblest  ideals  of  which  we  can  think,  to  the  grandest  vision 
we  can  see ;  not  that  we  expect  to  attain  now  or  perfectly 
to  attain  ever ;  but  let  us  go  on  toward  the  goal,  living  for 
the  highest  and  the  best  day  by  day.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  mj 
•atishiction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
ox  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldins.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal radgp&ents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  gre^aim  throughout  is  to  aissist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  hiith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tize. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
•diools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  children  are  constantly  askine  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewil4,ering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-«chool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted^  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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"YOUR  OWN  SALVATION." 


"Dearly  beloved   brethren,  work   out  your   own   salvation." — Phil. 
ii.  12. 

No  thought  has  given  the  human  mind  as  much  concern 
as  that  of  salvation.  The  history  of  religion  is  but  a  record 
of  how  this  idea  has  turned  men's  minds,  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  as  they  looked  out  upon  the  world  at  different 
times,  and  their  ideas  of  God  and  of  their  own  place  in  the 
world  changed.  Way  back  in  the  savage  life  there  were  ma- 
gicians whose  office  it  was  to  force  the  supernatural  powers 
by  magic  to  show  favor  to  their  respective  tribes.  This  is 
the  case  to-day  among  nations  whose  gods  are  thought  to 
be  hostile  to  man ;  and  man,  in  his  anxiety  for  salvation, 
forces  the  gods  to  help  him.  With  civilization  comes  th*e 
belief  that  God  is  friendly  to  man ;  and  yet  all  civilized 
peoples  have  their  schemes  in  which  salvation  is  worked 
out  for  the  faithful.  For  man's  conscience  troubles  him ; 
and  he  must  assure  himself  somehow  that  he  will  be  saved 
in  spite  of  his  sin.  Punishment  is  still  horrible  to  him  ;  and 
his  mind  is  concerned  in  ways  of  escape  from  it. 

How  is  it  with  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
Christian  religion  ?  In  the  Old  Testament  the  earlier  con- 
ception of  salvation  was  purely  political  and  external.  It 
was  the  nation  that  was  saved :  the  individual  as  such  was 
not  taken  into  account.  Yahwe  blessed  his  people  when 
they  worshipped  him  truly,  and  sent  misfortune  upon  them 
when  they,  as  a  nation,  forsook  him.  This  notion  of  salva- 
tion remained  until  the  composition  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
which  show  a  marked  progress  toward  an  appreciation  of 
the  inner  life  and  moral  disposition  toward  God.  The 
highest   conception   seems   to  be   reached  in  the  fifty-first 
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Psalm,  the  author  feeling  keenly  the  stains  of  sin  upon  his 
heart  and  the  rebuke  of  God's  spirit  in  his  inner  life.  He 
acknowledges  that  his  sin  is  ever  before  him,  that  it  is 
against  God  alone.  He  prays  for  a  clean  heart  and  the 
renewal  of  a  right  spirit  within  him.  All  through  this 
Psalm  we  see  the  deep  realization  that  salvation  is  an  in- 
ward condition  of  heart  and  mind,  and  that,  to  attain  it,  the 
process  must  go  on  in  his  own  soul. 

To  this  conception  nothing  more  is  added  in  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  more  has  since  been  added ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  that  can  be  said.  Christian  theology  has 
simply  put  the  external  and  mechanical  salvation  of  the 
Jews  upon  a  new  basis,  and  has  not  maintained  the  high 
conception  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  or  of  the  later  teachings 
of  Jesus.  The  schemes  that  have  been  worked  out  no  longer 
appeal  to  our  reason,  nor  can  they  be  harmonized  with  our 
experiences.  And  why.^  Because  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  they  were  based  upon  a  false  view  of  life ;  because  we 
have  come  to  feel  that  our  life  is  rising  to  goodness,  and  not 
tailing  away  from  it ;  and  because  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  we  are  expected  to  do  something  for  our  own  salvation. 

It  has  been  said  that  Unitarians  never  concern  them- 
selves much  with  salvation ;  that  they  have  a  very  comfort- 
able feeling, —  that  they  are  all  somehow  to  be  saved.  Do 
we  deserve  such  a  criticism  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  turned 
from  certain  ideas  of  the  Christian  theology  that  no  longer 
appeal  to  us.  But,  when  we  think  of  this  world's  life,  this 
wonderful  expression  of  joy,  sorrow,  trouble,  questionings 
of  all  kinds;  when  we  think  of  our  own  life,  and  wonder 
what  it  is  going  to  mean  when  we  are  asked  about  it, —  can 
we  be  any  the  less  concerned  with  salvation  ?  Most  truly 
we  cannot.  The  idea  has  always  meant  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation to  a  hostile  or  to  a  wrathful  deity ;  and,  however  we 
have  come  to  think  of  God  or  of  our  life,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  a  like  reconciliation,  a  striving,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  inclinations  and  temptations,  for  a  harmony  with 
pCk)d's  will  ^s  he  has  so  far  revealed  it  to  us. 
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But,  if  we  are  expected  to  do  our  part,  salvation  must  be 
an  eminently  practical  thing.  It  must  first  be  reckoned  in 
terms  of  this  world.  Our  idea  of  salvation  follows  naturally 
from  our  conception  of  character.  We  speak  of  character 
as  something  that  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  very  largely 
moulds  itself  by  its  attitude  toward  the  experiences  that 
come  to  it.  How  do  we  express  to  ourselves  the  salvation 
of  one  whom  we  see  going  through  this  life,  remaining 
always  true  to  his  best  self,  and  reaching,  perhaps,  a  posi- 
tion of  respect  and  trust  ?  We  feel  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
strong  in  righteousness,  it  is  a  saved  character ;  that  its 
salvation  is  not  from  some  original  sin,  but  from  the  world 
and  from  himself ;  that  it  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  high- 
est and  best  living,  and  that  it  has  been  his  own.  And 
every  soul  that  lives  must  find  its  salvation,  not  only  in 
spite  of,  but  through  two  things, —  the  world's  life  of  sin 
and  temptations  on  one  side,  and  the  lower,  weaker  self  on 
the  other.  It  is  upon  these  two  things  that  I  wish  to  fix 
your  attention. 

Salvation  from  the  world, —  what  have  we  to  fear,  and  from 
what  shall  we  be  saved  ?  Once  it  was  thought  that  salva- 
tion from  the  world  was  to  withdraw  from  it  entirely,  to 
scorn  its  attractions,  and  to  condemn  it  absolutely  for  its 
evils  and  temptations ;  and  many  of  us,  sometimes,  after  a 
struggle  with  it,  long  to  shut  it  out.  But  the  life  of  the 
cloister  is  now  attractive  to  but  a  few.  Rather  do  we 
admire  that  life  that  goes  its  way  like  that  of  Walt  Whit- 
man or  of  the  late  George  Stearns,  who  touched  life  at  all 
points,  as  the  atmosphere  touches  the  body.  Yet,  if  the 
soul's  strength  is  in  goodness,  that  world's  life  has  dangers 
that  are  real  to  us, —  dangers  that  call  for  courage.  We  no 
longer  find  any  real  disorder  in  nature.  The  disorder  in 
the  world  with  which  you  and  I  have  to  deal  is  man's  own 
making,  due  to  his  ignorance  and  to  his  choice.  And  how 
shall  we  be  saved  from  it  ? 

P'irst,  how  is  humanity  as  a  whole  finding  its  salvation  ? 
History  shows   that  civilization   is  being   won  by  constant 


struggles  for  reform.  Good  government, —  we  do  not  know 
what  it  means  yet ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  better  now  than 
it  used  to  be,  that  the  tests  of  experience  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  world's  best  life  have  gradually  brought  society 
through  different  forms  of  tyranny  toward  a  higher  liberty. 
But  the  advance  has  always  been  a  struggle  ;  and  the  cause 
to-day  must  draft  into  service  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  who  cares  for  it.  We  must  struggle  to  keep  what  we 
have :  we  must  struggle  to  go  on.  Why  is  the  question  of 
good  government  still  an  open  one  ?  Because  there  is  dis- 
content, because  there  are  city  government  investigations, 
legislative  scandals,  continual  hints  in  the  papers  of  bribery 
and  sharp  practices,  and  the  use  of  power  —  legal  it  may  be, 
but  not  for  good.  And  political  salvation  means  purity 
and  efficiency ;  but  these  things  are  attained  only  as  those 
who  appreciate  purity  and  efficiency  struggle  for  them.  Not 
only  do  they  not  come  of  themselves,  but  our  inheritance  of 
selfishness  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  ages  is  everywhere 
against  them.  It  will  be  as  it  always  has  been,  that  society 
will  have  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  by  the  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  truth  among  a  few. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  matter  of  free  thinking  as  in 
good  government.  Only  a  handful  out  of  humanity  knows 
what  it  means  to  think  freely,  and  yet  all  intellectual  prog- 
ress depends  upon  this  one  thing.  Where  it  is  denied,  you 
will  find  narrowness  or  hypocrisy ;  and  wherever  it  is  pro- 
claimed there  is  salvation  for  society.  And  it  will  be  as  it 
always  has  been,  that  every  advance  toward  a  larger  outlook 
means  a  victory,  and  not  a  gift,  for  truth  and  goodness. 

And  so  with  the  individual's  struggles  with  the  world, — 
salvation  from  the  multitude  of  evil  influences  that  aff'ect 
every  life  that  lives  in  it, —  not  every  life,  for  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  the  founder  of  our  Christian  religion  did  go 
through  the  world  and  did  not  enter  into  its  sin.  But  we 
know  that  we  cannot  say  that  of  another.  Every  one  of  our 
lives  has  been  stained  by  the  evil  that  surrounds  us  every- 
where.    Why  is  a  ihother  anxious   when  she  sends  a  boy 


away  from  her  to  school,  to  college,  or  into  the  world  ?  She 
would  keep  him  with  her  as  long  as  she  could,  away  from 
the  evil  that  she  knows  he  must  face ;  and  she  dreads  to  see 
the  change  that  it  will  make  in  him.  We  know  that  she  has 
good  reason  for  that  fear :  meeting  the  evil  is  inevitable ; 
and  we  know  that  the  boy  will  be  changed  by  it.  Every  one 
of  you  can  look  back,  and  see  that  that  has  been  your  own 
experience.  And  you  have  been  saved  —  how?  By  saving 
yourselves  in  a  wisdom  gained  by  experience,  a  knowledge 
often  in  error,  and  a  strength  always  in  discipline  ;  and  your 
boy  can  be  saved  in  no  other  way.  You  can  now  see  the 
truth  and  feel  the  higher  satisfaction  and  power  that  belong 
to  purity,  because  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  have 
seen  the  actual  wretchedness  and  misery  that  come  from 
impurity  and  wrong.  And  your  boy  must  do  the  same. 
You  cannot,  by  precept,  make  your  salvation  his,  your  wis- 
dom a  part  of  his  very  life ;  and  yet  there  is  this  to  remember 
always :  If  your  teaching  is  frank  and  earnest  about  those 
things  which  you  dread,  it  will  be  to  your  boy  what  the 
mother's  gift  of  a  shield  was  to  the  young  Spartan.  He  will 
go  out  into  the  world  and  fight  his  own  battle,  gain  his  own 
wisdom ;  but  he  will  come  back  to  you  with  that  shield  or 
upon  it.  Your  prayer  for  the  boy  is  that  he  will  be  manly. 
But  remember  that,  to  be  a  man,  he  must  have  a  courage 
born  of  actual  fear  and  triumph  over  it,  a  patience  born  of 
care,  and  a  purity  born  of  self-control.  Do  not,  then,  keep 
him  with  you  too  long,  do  not  seek  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  world  ;  for  it  is  impossible.  Save  the  boy  by  losing  him, 
and  great  will  be  your  happiness  in  his  triumph. 

But  we  fear  what  is  not  the  evil  of  man's  world.  We  long 
to  be  saved  from  the  world-mysteries  of  pain,  sorrow,  and 
death.  These  world-powers  are  so  wonderful  and  mighty, 
their  demands  are  so  heavy  to  bear,  the  strongest  and  wisest 
are  simple  children  before  them.  They  are  to  us  as  the 
sons  of  Anak  were  to  the  spies  of  Moses ;  and  our  dread 
often  makes  us  feel  helpless  and  discouraged  before  their 
giant  power.     But  let  us  remember  that  all  the  world  has 


taken  the  way  of  life  before  us,  that  Joshua  and  Caleb  have 
been  through  the  same  struggle  that  we  are  having,  and  that 
they  appeal  to  us,  through  their  own  experience,  to  see  that 
these  world-mysteries  are  not  so  terrible,  that  the  only 
strength  we  need  is  a  firm  confidence  in  the  promise  that  in 
good  time  we  shall  all  inherit  the  life  toward  which  we  have 
been  looking.  Their  words  are  full  of  courage  and  hope  to 
us.  "  Fear  not  the  sons  of  Anak,"  they  say  to  us.  '*  The 
Lord  is  with  thee,  fear  them  not."  And  do  we  not  always 
feel  the  power  of  that  sympathy  that  comes  from  a  heart 
that  has  had  a  struggle  and  passed  through  it,  yet  keeping 
the  faith,  from  one  who  has  met  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  who 
assures  us  that  they  may  be  overcome,  if  not  escaped  ?  Who- 
ever has  sat  beside  a  sick-bed  and  watched  the  patient  en- 
during of  pain,  and  a  calm  awaiting  of  the  angel  of  death, 
has  seen  the  highest  expression  of  that  divine  purpose  for 
which  our  life  was  created.  For  the  world's  powers  have 
been  conquered  in  that  perfect  trust  of  "  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  :  I  am  ready  "  ;  and  in  that  sick-room  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  begun  on  earth.  Pain,  sorrow,  and  death  are 
never  sent  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  wrath :  they  are  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  things ;  and,  when  they  come  to  us,  there  is  no  way 
for  our  lives  to  attain  the  full  stature  that  we  so  much  rever- 
ence except  through  them.  Then  may  our  fear  become 
courage,  and  our  doubt  become  hope ;  for  the  promise  of  the 
kingdom  is  an  assurance  that  these  sons  of  Anak  shall  not 
only  be  conquered,  but  shall  be  made  ministers  to  our  high- 
est life.  However  pitiless  they  look,  one's  salvation  lies  in 
meeting  them  in  faith  and  hope ;  and,  as  we  do  that,  in  the 
very  moment  of  meeting  them  they  are  conquered  and  we 
are  saved. 

Salvation  from  one's  self !  How  often  we  hear  it  said  that 
a  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  how  often  we  feel  that  it 
is  true !  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  world  is  to  see 
one  whom  we  know  is  finely  endowed  with  abilities  that 
would  have  made  him  of  splendid  service  to  his  fellow-men, 
^yet  somewhere  there  is  a  weakness,  some  temptation  has 


been  too  strong ;  and  we  know  that  one  of  the  grandest 
creations  of  the  world  has  been  in  vain.  And  how  manv  of 
us  rush  into  loud  judgments  over  such  a  tragedy,  and  how 
we  sin  in  doing  it !  We  hear  news  of  some  crime ;  and  at 
once  we  are  hotly  indignant  at  somebody.  We  look  around 
us,  and  see  a  multitude  filling  themselves  with  husks,  when 
they  might  be  filling  themselves  with  the  highest  and  best 
things ;  for  they  are  all  around  us  to  take,  if  we  will.  And 
we  thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  other  men.  Now,  who  of 
us  in  sober  thought  can  justify  his  indignation  or  excuse 
this  feeling  of  the  Pharisee  ?  What  was  the  attitude  of  the 
only  life  that  we  feel  somehow  can  speak  with  authority  ? 
Recall  the  rebuke  he  gave  to  the  angry  crowd  who  were 
about  to  stone  the  sinful  woman.  **  He  who  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone."  There  is  a  wealth 
of  charity  in  that  answer  that  must  be  ours  if  we,  too,  could 
be  made  to  realize  that  our  human  natures  are  very  much 
alike.  Few  of  us  would  cast  the  first  stone  if  we  stopped  to 
think.  Never  mind  how  large  and  noble  you  think  a  life  is, 
it  will  not  be  worthy  of  your  esteem  right  here  unless  it 
reads  aright  the  reproaches  of  its  own  conscience ;  and  its  re- 
bukes to  others,  except  in  pity,  are  the  most  silent  of  all. 
The  truly  noble  realize  most  deeply  that  human  nature  with 
us  all  is  weak  in  the  process  of  creation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  some  of  us  have  received  our  inheritance  under  condi- 
tions that  seem  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  success,  or  at  least 
furnish  a  good  excuse  for  failure.  And  often  there  is  a 
constant  inner  rebellion  against  fate,  as  we  call  it,  which 
sometimes  plays  havoc  with  a  disposition  and  a  character. 
Do  we  not  need  to  be  saved  from  ourselves  ?  We  see  how 
we  could  rise  above  the  world's  influences  of  evil,  and  save 
ourselves ;  but  we  have  not  confidence  in  ourselves.  We 
see  that  we  ought  to  conquer  the  great  world-mysteries  ;  but 
we  feel  a  shrinking  within  us,  a  weakness  that  we  cannot 
help.  Who  of  us  cannot  remember  such  a  struggle,  and 
now  does  not  feel  ashamed  at  the  defeat  ?  Who  of  us  would 
not  discipline  himself  a  little  more  firmly  if  he  could  begin 
his  life  again  with  the  wisdom  of  this  life's  experience  ? 
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But  who  of  us  does  not  realize,  as  he  looks  back,  that 
one's  best  strength  has  been  won  through  the  very  weak- 
nesses that  have  threatened  to  destroy  him  ?  As  a  boy, 
he  was  careless  of  little  things ;  but  somebody,  probably  his 
mother,  showed  him  the  mistake.  He  trained  himself  care- 
fully ;  and  now  his  mastery  of  detail  gives  him  the  manage- 
ment of  some  great  mercantile  business.  As  a  man  in 
college,  he  took  delight  in  coarse  living,  until  something 
happened  to  show  him  the  folly  of  it  all ;  and  now  he  is  in 
the  world  with  a  manhood  that  understands  the  meaning 
and  higher  satisfaction  of  self-control.  Once  there  were 
hopes  of  a  complete  life,  an  ambition  to  develop  all  that 
one  felt  within  the  soul  was  there  to  develop ;  and  it  meant 
a  struggle  with  the  selfish  pleadings  of  the  soul,  a  heartache 
of  regret  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  seemed  to  be  demanded, 
and  to  turn  the  life  into  a  different  and  narrower  channel. 
We  might  go  on  and  on  with  the  experiences  of  all  the 
people  who  have  lived,  and  see  how  much  of  their  best 
strength  has  been  won  through  what  was  at  first  a  weakness. 
The  greatest  souls  that  the  world  has  produced,  and  who 
point  the  way  that  humanity  is  to  go,  have  found  their 
greatness  in  struggles  with  themselves.  And  so,  too,  with 
those  people  all  about  us.  Friends,  perhaps,  whom  we  see 
going  through  the  world  calm  and  unruffled,  have  gained 
that  peace  through  silent  battles  with  themselves,  amid 
circumstances  that  are  probably  far  more  trying  than  our 
own.  And  so  with  us  when  we  turn  upon  our  own  selves 
such  a  look  as  Jesus  turned  upon  Peter.  It  often  means  a 
crisis  in  one's  life  to  follow  the  advice  of  George  Herbert :  — 

"  Hy  all  means  use  sometime  to  be  alone ; 
Salute  thyself ;  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear ; 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest,  for  'tis  thine  own, 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  find'st  there." 

But  it  often  means  salvation  from  one's  self,  as  it  brings 
home  to  us  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  we  are  and  what 
e  are  doing.     We  are  all  naturally  afraid ;  and  the  courage 
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that  we  so  much  admire  can  come  only  by  triumph  over 
actual  fear.  We  are  all  naturally  fond  of  self-indulgence 
and  self-display ;  and  it  often  means  a  severe  training  with 
one's  self  to  learn  that  the  way  to  true  living  is  in  simplic- 
ity and  culture.  We  are  all  naturally  impatient;  and  pa- 
tience can  come  only  as  one  has  a  burden  to  bear,  and 
bears  it.  We  are  all  naturally  passionate  and  eager;  and 
self-control  means  a  victory  after  a  struggle.  We  are  all 
naturally  selfish;  and  self-sacrifice,  charity,  cost  something 
of  a  battle.  Indeed,  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  one 
who  has  lived  a  selfish  life  is  to  give  something  or  to  give 
himself.  Let  us  recall  here  a  bit  of  Solomon's  wisdom : 
"  He  who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a 
city.'*  If  the  spirit  must  be  ruled,  who  shall  do  it  but  we 
ourselves  ?  If  salvation  means  victory,  shall  we  not  gain 
it? 

Salvation,  then,  is  triumph,  mastery  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves.  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  with 
all  its  mystery,  its  evil  and  disorder  that  is  so  real  to  every 
one  of  us,  and  realize  that  each  triumph  over  these  things 
becomes  a  real  and  definite  step  toward  a  completer  and 
larger  life.  We  must  take  ourselves  as  we  are,  conscious  of 
our  weaknesses,  and  find  that  here,  too,  each  assertion  of 
mastery  brings  a  new  assurance  of  peace  and  happiness. 
The  old  saying  that  "the  Lord  helps  a  man  that  helps 
himself"  is  true  in  this  way:  that,  when  one  does  the  best 
one  can  to  rise  above  everything  that  tends  to  pull  him 
downward  and  destroy  him,  he  is  living  in  harmony  with 
God's  purposes  for  human  life,  and  has  all  of  God's  uni- 
verse of  truth  and  goodness  to  sustain  him.  In  other  words, 
we  are  saved  when  we  try  to  harmonize  our  self-will  with  the 
Eternal  Will.  For,  as  the  "  Theologia  Germanica  "  quaintly 
says :  "  It  hath  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  much  in 
hell  as  of  self-will.  The  which  is  true,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  there  than  self-will ;  and,  if  there  were  no  self-will, 
there  would  be  no  devil  and  no  hell.  When  it  is  said  that 
Lucifer  fell  from  heaven  and  turned  away  from  God  and 
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the  like,  it  meaneth  nothing  else  than  that  he  would  have 
his  own  will,  and  would  not  be  at  one  with  the  Eternal 
Will.  So  was  it  likewise  with  Adam  in  Paradise.  And 
when  we  say  self-will,  we  mean  to  will  otherwise  than  as 
the  One  and  Eternal  Will  of  God  willeth." 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  the  way  of  self-will  that 
brings  so  much  of  hell  into  our  lives.  It  may  be  easier, 
pleasanter,  for  a  time  of  carelessness ;  for  it  means  going 
downward,  which  is  always  easier  than  going  upward.  But 
by  and  by  we  ask  where  we  are,  and  find  ourselves  way 
down  in  the  valley  of  dissatisfaction  and  nothingness.  Or, 
while  on  this  way,  we  meet,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Anak,  some  one  of  the  great  world-mysteries ;  and  we  sud- 
denly find  that  we  have  no  courage  to  resist  it.  We  have 
no  longer  the  companionship  of  God  within  us  ;  and  it  means 
a  sinking  of  the  heart  to  be  alone  at  such  a  time.  And  we 
are  glad  to  turn  back  to  this  other  way  that  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  which  is,  we  come  to  feel,  the  more 
sure  and  satisfactory.  For  we  can  look  ahead  and  see 
those  who  have  passed  beyond  us,  whose  victories  fill  us 
with  a  glad  hope  that  we,  too,  may  conquer  if  we  try  again, 
and  reach  the  heights  where  they  are  now.  And  we  can 
feel,  though  the  way  be  hard,  that  the  great  Spirit  of  the 
universe  is  sustaining  us,  that  he  has  chosen  this  way  for 
us  and  for  Himself. 

And  herein  is  the  assurance  that  we  are  saved,  that  the 
sacrifice  has  been  acceptable.  In  the  old  way  of  thinking, 
one  performs  an  established  rite  of  the  church,  or  sub- 
scribes sincerely  to  a  formula  of  belief,  and  one  is  at  peace 
through  the  assurance  of  salvation  coming  to  one.  But 
with  us  such  an  assurance  is  far  deeper, —  an  assurance  of 
salvation  that  proceeds  from  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  inner 
consciousness  with  us  all  that,  as  we  rise  above  the  tempta- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  our  life,  its  little  disappointments 
and  then  its  great  trials,  it  is  no  longer  the  weak,  fickle  will 
of  self  that  so  torments  us  with  its  uncertainties,  but  the 
m^^rnal  Will  that  worketh  within  us.     Still  is  it  our  will ; 
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but  now  it  knows  itself,  not  in  discord,  but  in  harmony, 
with  the  Eternal  Will,  and  in  the  sense  of  this  harmony, 
we  find  our  comfort  and  our  peace.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
every  assertion  of  the  soul's  mastery;  this  is  righteousness 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

However  much  speculation  and  prejudice  have  warped 
this  gospel  of  Jesus,  remember  that  this  idea  of  the  soul's 
triumph,  the  union  of  the  child's  will  with  the  Father's 
will,  so  perfectly  illustrated  in  his  own  life  and  teachings, 
has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  Christianity.  It  was  this 
idea  that  was  crowned  by  the  lives  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 
And,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  our  life,  the  atti- 
tude of  Christians  must  always  be  the  same  :  the  cross  must 
always  be  the  symbol  of  the  faith.  Let  us  never  become 
so  familiar  with  this  symbol  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  meaning 
or  be  indifferent  to  it.  Compare  it  with  the  symbols  of 
other  religions.  There  are  outspread  wings  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  Egyptian  temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  god's 
protection.  There  is  the  crescent  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
symbol  of  increasing  power.  The  founder  of  Christianity 
brought  to  the  world  the  cross,  a  symbol  of  humility  and 
strength.  While  other  religions  have  offered  man  protec- 
tion and  power,  and  to  make  life  easy  and  beautiful  for  him, 
Christianity  invites  hira  to  look  at  life  as  it  is ;  to  face  the 
facts  of  its  real  character ;  to  hear  its  constant  call  to  strug- 
gle as  it  bids  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation ;  to  find  his 
real  safety  in  trials  and  his  highest  happiness  in  victory. 
To  one  already  weary  with  the  struggle,  this  may  seem  a 
hard  gospel  without  the  sympathy  that  the  heart  craves ;  yet 
its  every  word  is  full  of  confidence  that  the  soul  can  thus 
find  peace.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  manliness.  It  is  the  appeal  of  Jesus  as  he  bids 
us  come  unto  him,  and  he  will  give  us  rest, —  not  that  he  will 
bear  our  burdens  for  us,  but  that  we  may  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  him,  and  through  the  same  struggle  that  he  had, 
the  same  attitude  toward  life,  find  rest  unto  our  souls. 
'*My  peace  I  leave  unto  you,"  — a  peace  that  came  to  him  as 
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he  conquered  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  and  as  he 
conquered  the  world  at  Gethsemane.  And  it  means  a  thrill 
of  worth  and  dignity  when  we  realize  that  we,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  are  following  with  our  struggles  the  very  same 
path  that  he  took, —  not  being  saved  by  the  merits  of  his 
sacrifice,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  that  heroism  that  is  con- 
quering the  world,  that  roused  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
John  Huss  and  Savonarola,  and  has  enriched  human  his- 
tory by  lives  that  have  blossomed  into  this  rarest  beauty 
through  victory. 

So  let  us  take  this  gospel  of  salvation,  and  weave  it  into 
the  very  fibre  of  our  lives.  The  world  to-day,  as  always,  is 
searching  for  happiness  in  every  possible  way.  To  the  vast 
majorit}'  it  is  the  unattainable,  because  they  are  searching 
for  it  in  their  own  way, —  the  way  of  the  flesh  and  of  self- 
will.  As  the  child  sought  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  base  of 
the  rainbow,  they  no  sooner  get  what  they  think  is  happiness 
than,  lo  I  it  is  gone,  and  is  as  far  from  them  as  ever.  Pleas- 
ure through  the  senses  can  never  be  accumulated.  When 
the  moment  has  gone,  satisfaction  has  gone ;  and,  when  the 
life  is  through,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  show  that  the  life 
has  ever  lived.  But  the  pleasure  that  comes  by  aiming  for 
right  living,  noble  feeling,  and  holy  endurance  and  self-sac- 
rifice is  a  happiness  that  is  for  all  time.  The  treasures  of 
such  a  life  are  always  accumulating.  Let  us,  then,  not  go 
around  and  around  this  mountain  of  human  progress  and 
soul  culture,  idly,  blindly,  carelessly,  and  never  look  up 
along  that  way  that  can  alone  lead  to  any  permanent  satis- 
faction and  happiness.  '*  It  is  hard,''  we  hear  the  indiffer- 
ent and  the  afflicted  say ;  but,  did  they  know  it,  the  ways  of 
carelessness  and  of  discouragement  are  harder  and  infinitely 
more  unsatisfactory.  The  light  that  is  shed  upon  these 
ways  of  life  is  never  clear,  never  pure  :  whereas  the  one  who 
rises  through  struggle  and  victory  is  rising  always  into  that 
light  which  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Let  us,  rather,  seek  strength,  the  weary  in  trust,  the  despair- 
mg  in  hope,  the  impatient  in  patience.     Then  shall  we  work 


out  our  own  salvation  with  less  fear  and  trembling,  assured, 
as  the  apostle  continues  to  his  people,  that  "  it  is  God  who 
worketh  within  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  for  his  good 
pleasure." 


Our  Father,  wilt  Thou  help  us  to  continue  with  greater 
strength  and  courage  this  struggle  of  our  lives,  this  struggle 
to  make  Thy  will  our  own.  Help  us  to  see  more  clearly  that 
in  every  such  union  lies  a  new  assurance  of  salvation  and 
of  peace.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  v^Hll  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaiction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  ausist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tize. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  rrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  children  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural !  Their  readine  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
maJie  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  U  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
sabject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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TALKING. 


'*  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile." — 
Psalm  xxxiv.  13. 

You  will  note  that  James,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  which  I  read  as  our  morning  lesson,  says  that  the 
man  who  can  manage  his  tongue  is  a  perfect  man  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  that  is  very  near  to  the  literal  truth.  If  you  could 
find  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  any  word  that  was  not 
true,  manly,  just,  kindly,  helpful,  you  would  find  a  man  the 
total  expression  of  whose  life  had  been  in  practical  corre- 
spondence with  his  verbal  utterances.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
small  or  a  trifling  theme  which  we  are  to  consider  this 
morning. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  the  generally 
unnoted  wonder  of  this  simple  fact  of  speaking.  We  were 
very  much  astonished  by  the  discovery  of  the  telegraph, 
finding  that  we  could  send  words  with  the  rapidity  of  light* 
ning  round  the  world.  We  were  astonished  until  we  be- 
came used  to  it ;  for,  generally,  the  idea  of  wonder  attaches 
itself  to  those  things  that  are  unfamiliar,  that  we  have  not 
become  used  to.  At  a  later  date  we  were  again  astonished 
and  overwhelmed  with  wonder  at  the  discovery  of  the  tele- 
phone ;  and  yet  it  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  only  sending  to 
a  distance  the  vibrations  which  we  create  every  time  that 
we  speak.  It  is  simply  an  extension,  an  elongation,  so  to 
say,  of  the  power  of  talking.  But  how  many  of  us  have 
ever  stopped  to  think  what  a  wonder-world  we  are  living 
in,  as  illustrated  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  can  speak  to 
each  other,  and  understand  what  is  said  and  reply,  that 
conversation  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause 
a  moment,  and  look  at  the  wonder  oi  \t. 


We  know  that  the  first  thing  we  do  in  speaking  is  to 
shape  certain  vibrations  of  the  air  by  the  use  of  palate, 
tongue,  teeth,  lips, —  the  physical  organs  of  speech.  But 
vibrations  of  the  air  are  not  sound.  It  is  an  unfamiliar  fact 
to  us,  and  yet  one  that  we  ought  to  think  of  in  order  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  marvel  that,  however  much  vibra- 
tion there  may  be,  there  is  no  sound  where  there  is  no  ear, 
where  there  is  no  intelligence.  The  waves  may  beat  against 
the  cliffs ;  and  the  moment  any  intelligent  person  who  can 
hear  approaches  there  is  what  we  call  the  roar  of  the 
breakers.  But,  if  nobody  were  there,  there  would  be  no 
roar  of  the  breakers :  there  would  simply  be  movements  of 
water  and  air.  We  speak  of  the  majesty  of  the  thunder  as, 
in  the  mountains,  it  reverberates  from  peak  to  peak;  and 
yet,  were  only  the  mountains  and  the  lightning  present,  there 
would  be  no  thunder  in  the  sense  of  there  being  sound.  It 
requires  an  ear  to  help  create  sound. 

And,  then,  it  requires  an  intelligence  back  of  the  ear  to 
create  out  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  a  thought,  and  to  trans- 
late that  thought  into  speech.  And  who  is  there  of  all  the 
wisest  men  of  the  world  who  has  ever  been  able  to  explain 
this  profound  mystery  of  speech  ?  It  is  as  utterly  unknown 
to-day  as  it  was  to  the  first  man  who  ever  shaped  breath 
into  speech ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  in  its  nature 
essentially  unknowable.  How  is  it  that  a  little  movement 
of  the  air,  striking  the  ear-drum  and  setting  in  vibration 
certain  nerves,  becomes  recognized  in  the  brain  as  a  sound, 
and  that  sound  disentangled  from  ten  thousand  other  sounds 
so  as  to  convey  to  mind  a  definite  meaning, —  to  mean  love, 
hope,  fear ;  to  mean  any  one  of  a  million  things  ?  Here  is 
the  wonder  of  this  strange  faculty  of  speech,  this  talking 
power  of  ours,  that  is  so  misused,  that  is  so  perverted  as 
not  to  be  a  thousandth  part  of  the  value  it  might  be  in 
uplifting  and  helping  and  comforting  the  world. 

Scientific  men  tell  us,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true,  that  a 
word  uttered  is  uttered  forever.  We  sometimes  say,  Talk 
if  you  will,  speak  if  you  will,  that  is  the  end  of  it :  there  is 
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no  record  of  it.  But  write  something  on  paper,  and  it  will 
last  as  long  as  the  paper  lasts.  We  grave  something  on 
marble  or  brass;  and  we  think  that  we  have  approached 
eternity,  that  we  have  created  that  which  will  abide.  But 
the  paper  will  disintegrate  by  and  by,  and  crumble  away. 
The  marble  will  cease  to  hold  its  shape,  and  fall  back  to 
dust;  and  even  the  brass  will  be  eaten  away  by  natural 
influences  that  are  at  work  upon  it,  until  it,  too,  disinte- 
grates, and  becomes  invisible,  intangible.  But  the  word 
spoken  is  put  into  the  most  permanent  form.  It  is  dem- 
onstrated, mathematical  truth  that,  if  you  drop  a  tiny  peb- 
ble into  one  side  of  a  lake,  the  effect  is  felt  on  the  other 
side ;  and  a  competent  intelligence  on  the  other  side  would 
be  able  to  read  the  cause  of  the  result  that  reaches  the 
further  edge. 

So  words  spoken  :  the  vibrations  that  are  started  go  be- 
yond our  reach  ;  but  they  do  not  go  out  into  nothing.  They 
vibrate  on  and  on  forever,  so  that  a  competent  intelligence' 
might  hear  them  again,  and  read  the  word,  the  thought,  the 
purpose  that  issued  it,  in  one  thousand  or  in  ten  thousand 
years.  Somewhere  in  space  to-day  echoes  the  cry  of  the 
soldiers  that  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Somewhere 
to-day  in  space  echo  the  whispered  lies  and  falsities  o*f 
the  Borgias  and  Neroes,  the  evil  men  and  women  of  the 
world.  So  he  who  speaks  changes  in  a  sense  the  conditions 
of  the  universe.  It  is  not  light,  then,  this  matter  of  talking ; 
and  well  may  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  the  world. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  that.  I  wish  merely  that  you 
should  appreciate  what  a  strange,  marvellous  life  this  is  that 
you  are  leading,  even  that  part  which  seems  to  you  the  most 
commonplace. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  in  a  sermon  for  me  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  next  point  I  have  in  mind.  I  only  wish  to 
touch  upon  it,  the  origin  and  growth  of  speaking.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think,  generally,  that  speech  is  a  peculiarity 
of  man  :  but  certainly  the  lower  forms  of  life  talk,  though  not 


in  human  speech.  They  talk  at  any  rate  in  a  way  which  is 
adequate  for  their  purpose  and  their  lives.  Whether  Profes- 
sor Garner  was  fanciful  or  not  in  going  to  Africa  to  study 
the  language  of  the  apes,  whether  he  could  find  there  the 
beginnings,  the  rudiments,  of  what  afterward  came  to  be 
human  speech,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but  certainly  the 
apes  have  a  language  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses. We  know  that  the  domestic  animals  that  surround 
us  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  I  can  re- 
member in  my  boyhood  seeing  a  crow  perch  upon  a  tree 
watching,  while  his  associates  were  devastating  a  field  of 
corn ;  and,  as  soon  as  any  one  approached,  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  them  enough  to  tell  them  that  danger  was  at 
hand.  And  there  was  discrimination  in  his  talk.  If  I  car- 
ried a  stick,  and  not  a  gun,  I  did  not  deceive  him.  He 
would  not  warn  them  that  any  one  was  approaching.  He 
knew  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.  So 
there  is  speech  below  human  speech. 

Speech  grows  as  thought  grows :  they  keep  step  with  each 
other.  The  first  man,  of  course,  had  a  limited  power  of 
speech.  Primitive  men  eked  out  the  language  by  signs, 
by  gesticulations ;  and,  the  more  highly  civilized  men  be- 
come, the  smaller  part  such  signs  play  in  their  lives.  They 
drop  sign  language  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  convey 
forcibly  the  ideas  which  they  wish  to  convey  by  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice.  The  lower  orders  of  men  deal 
more  in  facial  expression  and  gesticulation  than  those  more 
civilized. 

The  ordinary  man  has  only  a  few  words  that  he  feels  nec- 
essary for  his  speech.  I  suppose  that  the  most  of  us  in  the 
course  of  a  year  need  to  use  only  a  few  hundred  words. 
Shakspere  used  a  good  many  thousands.  So,  if  we  wish  to 
understand  a  man  of  his  range  and  calibre,  we  must  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  words  so  as  to  climb  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  his  power  and  thought  and  feeling. 

Language  is  partly  the  result  of  invention,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  natural  growth.     It  becomes  fixed  only  when  a  nation 


has  a  literature.  Among  barbaric  people,  language  changes 
so  rapidly  that,  if  you  were  to  divide  a  tribe  in  two  and  not 
let  them  communicate  with  each  other  for  twenty-five  years, 
the  descendants  would  hardly  be  able  to  talk  together.  It 
is  the  literature  that  tends  to  anchor  a  language,  to  fix  it,  to 
hold  it  substantially  where  it  is.  But  yet  the  languages 
which  have  the  grandest  literatures  are  in  constant  flux  and 
change.  Most  of  us  would  find  it  difficult  to  read  Chaucer 
as  it  was  originally  written,  almost  as  difficult  as  to  read 
French,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  language.  Lan- 
guage is  like  a  tree  constantly  shedding  its  dead  leaves. 
The  dictionary  is  full  of  obsolete  words  that  have  no  longer 
vitality.  The  vital  sap  of  life,  however,  puts  forth  fresh 
twigs  and  leaves  on  the  tree  of  literature.  Language  grows 
partly  from  the  natural  formation  of  new  words,  and  partly 
from  the  purposeful  construction  of  new  forms  to  express 
new  ideas. 

I  wish  to  note  now  how  necessary  this  power  of  speaking 
is  to  the  human  life.  We  all  live  in  one  sense  an  isolated 
life.  Each  one  is  alone.  I  suppose  every  man  has  certain 
thoughts,  certain  feelings,  certain  tract's  of  his  being,  so  to 
speak,  that  are  uncommunicated,  uncommunicable.  Each 
one  of  us  is  alone  in  one  sense  with  God.  But,  if  we  were 
utterly  alone,  such  a  thing  as  human  civilization,  such  a 
thing  as  growth  for  any  one  of  us,  would  be  impossible.  In 
a  world  where  all  were  deaf  and  dumb,  family  life  as  we 
know  it,  friendship,  society,  the  State,  all  that  makes  up 
human  civilization,  would  be  impossible.  We  are  what  we 
are  because  we  are  able  to  communicate  with  each  other,  to 
exchange  thought,  feeling,  ideas,  so  that  we  may  be  formed 
into  one  organism,  thrilled  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
a  common  life,  and  so  grow  together  to  higher  and  higher 
feelings,  and  to  acceptance  of  nobler  and  better  purposes. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  the  world's 
saying  "  Our  Father  in  heaven  "  is  this  barrier  of  strange 
speech,  this  difficulty  of  communicating.  If  you  study  the 
history   of   the   nations   of   the   world,   vou    will   find   that 
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each  nation  has  looked  at  and  down  upon  other  nations,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  them.  To 
the  ancient  Athenian  all  other  nations  were  barbaric.  Why  ? 
In  the  first  place  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  They  tried  to 
talk;  but  the  talking  to  the  ancient  Greek  sounded  very 
much  like  the  chatter  of  animals,  and  he  looked  on  the 
speakers  as  a  lower  order  of  beings.  The  English  and 
French  have  hated  each  other  for  ages,  largely  because  they 
were  separated  by  barriers  of  speech,  and  were  not  able 
easily  and  intimately  to  communicate  with  and  understand 
each  other.  They  did  not  comprehend  each  other.  Even 
we  who  speak  the  same  tongue  cannot  always  understand 
each  other.  I  have  learned  that  sometimes  very  sadly  in 
my  efforts  to  preach.  1  find,  frequently,  after  I  have  tried 
in  the  simplest  and  clearest  way  to  utter  an  idea,  that  some- 
body who  heard  me  has  gone  away,  and  declared  that  I  said 
the  opposite  of  what  I  supposed  I  was  saying.  If  peo- 
ple get  half  of  your  idea,  they  do  well.  If  they  get  the 
whole  of  it,  it  is  a  wonder,  so  difficult  is  this  communication 
even  on  the  part  of  people  who  speak  the  same  tongue. 
Our  past  training  is  so  different.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  occupation,  that  his  ideas  are  limited, 
affects  his  use  of  words.  Another  engaged  in  a  different 
occupation  is  trained  in  another  way ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  two  such  persons  to  understand  each  other. 
It  is  just  as  difficult,  probably,  for  me  to  understand  you  as 
it  is  for  you  to  understand  me.  The  barrier  is  a  mutual 
one.  I  speak  of  this,  that  you  may  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  times  when  you  differ  from  people,  or  think  you  differ 
most  widely,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  words.  Half  of  the 
battles  of  the  world  are  word  battles.  People  are  fighting 
over  what  they  believe  to  be  eternal  truths,  when  the  truth 
is  that  they  only  partly  understand  each  other.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  they  would  find  that  they  are  substantially  after  the 
same  end.  Before  there  can  be  perfect  civilization  on  this 
earth,  we  need  so  far  as  possible  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
ftpeech,  and  to  understand   each   other.      Until   this   time 


comes,  we  need  to  cultivate  the  largest  and  most  generous 
charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us. 

I  wish  now  to  come  to  the  use  of  words,  so  far  as  their 
relation  to  truth  is  concerned, —  talking  the  truth.  What  is 
the  object  of  talking  ?  Of  course,  it  is  to  convey  an  idea, 
to  convey  thought,  to  convey  a  feeling  to  somebody  else. 
But  do  not  you  see  right  here  how  absolutely  essential  truth 
is  ?  You  convey  a  false  idea,  a  thought,  a  feeling  that  you 
do  not  mean;  and  what  have  you  accomplished.^  You 
have  only  added  to  the  world's  confusion.  Here  is  the 
harm  of  lying.  The  world  can  get  along  only  because  there 
is  as  much  truth  in  it  as  there  is.  In  a  family,  if  there  is 
talking  that  is  not  true,  if  in  business  the  truth  is  not  told, 
if  in  politics  people  do  not  convey  to  each  other  that  which 
they  really  mean  and  intend,  if  in  religion, —  do  not  you  see 
that  the  world  is  puzzled }  The  man  who  tells  a  lie  in  the 
family,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  religion,  is,  by  that  very 
fact,  the  most  fundamental  kind  of  traitor, —  a  traitor  to  the 
possibility  of  human  beings  living  together.  He  is  a  traitor 
in  the  family;  he  is  a  traitor  in  business,  a  traitor  in  the 
State,  a  traitor  in  religion,  a  traitor  to  that  which  is  highest 
and  noblest  in  the  world.  If  the  world  was  all  a  lie,  do  you 
not  see  that  it  would  be  simply  human  —  no,  inhuman  — 
chaos  ?  We  have  just  so  much  order,  just  so  much  stability, 
just  so  much  peace,  just  so  much  possibility  of  living  in  this 
world  as  we  have  of  the  truth,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  uncertain,  vague.  People  would  be  at  cross- 
purposes  with  each  other.  You  would  not  know  what  any 
man  means,  and  he  would  not  know  what  you  mean,  so  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  along.  We  get  along  as  well  as 
we  do  because  we  have  found  out  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we,  at  least,  have  so  much  of  truth  that  we  may  get 
along  at  all. 

What  do  I  mean  by  truth  here  ?  Of  course,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  ultimate  and  essential  truth  of  things  now. 
I  do  not  lie  when  I  say  that  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  provided 
I  think  it  is  so  and  so,  although  it  may  be  ever  so  different 
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from  that.  I  am  telling  the  truth,  so  far  as  talking  i.s  con- 
cerned, when  I  tell  things  as  they  appear  to  be  to  me.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  truth-telling. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lamentable  amount 
of  falsehood  in  the  world,  and  that  people  in  general  do  not 
quite  appreciate  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  or  there  would  be  less 
of  it.  People  are  careless,  people  are  thoughtless.  In  the 
family,  for  example,  I  have  often  told  you  how  important 
it  is  that  you  should  tell  the  simple  truth,  as  you  understand 
it,  to  your  children.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  people 
tell  no  end  of  lies  to  their  children, —  thoughtless  lies,  care- 
less lies.  The  best  mothers  in  the  world,  many  of  them,  are 
liars.  They  tell  the  child,  "  No,  you  shall  not  do  that,"  and 
five  minutes  after  they  let  them  do  it ;  or,  "  Yes,  you  shall 
have  such  and  such  a  thing,''  and  then  they  do  not  keep 
their  word.  The  problem  of  family  government,  of  rearing 
the  children,  is  settled,  so  far  as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
it  is  concerned,  when  people  learn  simply  to  tell  and  stand 
by  the  truth  in  dealing  with  their  children.  I  do  not  mean 
to  carry  this  matter  to  the  foolish  extent  of  some  people 
who  feel  that  they  are  lying  when  they  tell  their  children 
fairy  stories,  or  that  a  child's  mind  is  likely  to  be  perverted 
as  to  truth  by  reading  "Jack  and  Jiir'  or  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  or  by  hearing  of  Santa  Claus  or  the  fairies.  I 
never  enjoyed  fairy  stories  better  than  I  do  to-day ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  that  they  perverted  my  sense 
of  truth  or  care  for  the  real  distinctions  between  the  false 
and  that  which  is  real.  I  kit,  in  regard  to  all  essential 
things,  in  regard  to  religion,  for  example,  the  truth  is 
necessary.  I  know  this  is  practical  because  I  have  had 
any  number  of  fathers  and  mothers  come  to  me  and  ask 
whether  they  should  tell  the  children  the  truth  about  the 
Bible.  What  would  you  tell  them  ?  Tell  them  the  truth 
about  everything,  so  far  as  you  tell  them  anything  at  all. 
There  are  questions  that  come  up  that  must  be  postponed ; 
but  I  tell  them  frankly  that  they  are  too  young  to  compre- 
hend  those  things,  that  1  will  tell  them  by  and  by.     But 
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I  will  not  lie  to  them,  and  then  let  them  find  out  the  truth 
from  some  one  else,  and  so  lose  confidence  in  me.  If  chil- 
dren can  believe  that  father  and  mother  have  never  told 
them  a  lie,  they  have  an  anchor  that  will  hold  them  sure 
in  the  storms  of  life,  whatever  else  gives  way. 

In  business,  again,  how  is  it?  1  believe  in  business,  as 
I  have  told  you  often  enough.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  lying  in  business.  I 
asked  one  of  my  parishioners  years  ago  why  he  did  not  ad- 
vertise, as  I  had  never  seen  his  advertisement  since  I  was 
in  Boston.  **  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  lie. 
If  I  should  put  in  an  advertisement,  telling  people  the 
simple  truth,  "how  many  dozens  of  this  and  that  I  had  to 
sell,  it  would  look  absurd  and  ridiculous."  Some  one  else, 
who  had  no  more  stock  on  hand,  would  advertise,  perhaps, 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dozens  received  to-day ;  and  what 
would  his  advertisement  look  like  beside  that  ?  Does  any 
one  believe  the  advertisements  which  they  see  in  the  papers  ? 
I  think  if  these  balloons  could  be  pricked,  and  people  could 
get  down  on  to  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  and  tell  the  truth,  that 
business  would  be  livelier,  and  we  should  get  along  just  as 
well,  and  people  would  come  to  buy  of  us  as  readily.  I 
only  indicate  this  as  an  illustration. 

It  is  not  in  the  business  world  alone  that  there  is  the  tell- 
ing of  that  which  is  not  true.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  place 
where  there  is  such  lamentable  and  conspicuous  illustration 
of  this  lack  of  truth-telling  as  there  is  in  the  religious  world. 
I  talk  with  men,  and  I  say,  "  You  publish  such  and  such  a 
creed?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  believe  it?"  "No,  not  half 
of  it."  Ministers  and  laymen,  you  find  them  in  every 
direction,  who  will  get  up  on  Sunday,  and  recite,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  resurrection  of  the  body";  and,  if  you  meet 
them  on  Monday  morning  and  ask,  "  Do  you  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body?"  they  will  say  "No."  "What 
do  you  believe  in ? "  "I  believe  in  something  else  quite 
different  from  that." 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  great  evil  of  creeds  published 
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and  sworn  to.  If  men  think,  if  they  grow,  the  creeds  must 
become  false.  Yet  you  will  find  half  of  a  church  swearing 
that  they  believe  in  the  creeds  as  they  were  originally  writ- 
ten, and  the  other  half  professing  them,  but  in  the  next 
breath  saying  that  they  do  not.  I  do  not  feel  like  bring- 
ing a  railing  accusation;  but  it  makes  me  sad  and  dis- 
couraged to  see  how  carelessly  people  will  use  words,  even 
•  those  who  claim  to  stand  above  all  things  for  the  eternal 
truth  of  God. 

Is  it  ever  right  to  lie  ?  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  that  this 
morning.  I  fear  I  might  be  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. But  I  will  say  that  there  may  be  cases  where,  if  a 
man  ask  me  for  the  truth  about  a  certain  thing  when  he  has 
no  business  to  possess  the  truth,  I  might  be  justified  in 
^  keeping  it  from  him.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
you  remember  that  marvellous  scene  in  "Les  Misdrables'* 
where  the  nun,  the  sister  of  mercy,  in  order  to  shield  and 
save  Jean  Valjean,  tells  a  lie  to  those  who  have  come  in  pur- 
suit of  him  to  drag  him  back  to  his  ruin.  I  believe  that 
a  lie  like  that  has  a  credit  mark  on  high.  But  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  Do  not  misreport  me  as  saying  what  I  do 
not  mean. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  abuse  of  talking.  In  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Boston  I  have  never  preached  on 
what  may  be  called  profanity.  I  wish  now,  however,  to  say 
a  word  or  two  concerning  it. 

Is  it  ever  right  to  appeal  to  God  in  the  way  that  might  be 
mistaken  by  the  hearers  for  profanity  ?  I  think  it  may.  I 
heard  a  clergyman  once  —  one  of  those  whom  I  most  rever- 
ence and  love  —  use  a  phrase  which  you  may  hear  on  the 
street  at  any  turn,  and  which  is  there  vulgar  profanity, —  I 
heard  him  use  it  in  a  solemn  hour  when  it  sounded  like 
a  prayer.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  great  truth  which  de- 
manded solemn  and  sacred  words  to  express  it. 

It  is  on  record,  and  I  remember  how  glad  I  was  to  dis- 
cover it,  that  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  blazed 
until  the  air  seemed  lightning  hot  with  what  would  be  taken 
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as  profanity  on  ordinary  occasions,  his  wrath  roused  to  the 
point  on  which  the  very  battle  and  its  success  hung.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  give  you  all  license  to  swear  if  ever 
the  occasion  comes  when  it  is  the  needed  and  necessary 
utterance  of  such  feeling  and  purpose  as  that,  and  is  the 
turning-point  perhaps  in  the  history  of  a  people. 

Judge  Hoar  gave  a  very  humorous  and  witty  definition  of 
swearing,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  put  the  mean- 
ing on  it  that  I  should.  He  said  it  is  ''  the  unnecessary  use 
of  profane  language."  If  you  can  find  a  necessary  use  for 
it,  it  is  not  swearing. 

But  where  is  the  evil  of  it  ?  Is  it  worth  talking  about  ? 
People  say  to  me.  Such  a  man  swears  all  the  time,  but  he 
doesn't  mean  anything  by  it.  There  is  the  heart  of  the  evil 
to  my  mind.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  habit  is  passing 
out  of  use,  because  it  is  not  the  mark  of  gentlemanliness ; 
and  I  notice  that  some  men,  if  they  let  slip  a  word  in  my 
presence,  beg  my  pardon.  I  am  glad  they  do ;  but  I  wish 
them  to  remember  that  it  is  not  a  particle  worse  because  I 
happen  to  be  present. 

The  great  evil  is  here.  There  are  certain  great  sacred 
words.  God  stands  as  the  symbol  for  all  that  is  highest, 
noblest,  truest,  deepest  in  human  life  ;  and  the  influence  of 
swearing  is  that  this  great  sacred  symbol  becomes  profaned 
and  vulgarized  until  it  means  nothing.  How  can  you  rouse 
a  man  and  lift  him  to  the  highest  and  noblest  things  through 
the  symbol  G-o-d,  when  he  has  been  all  his  life  accustomed 
to  trample  and  kick  it  about  in  the  mud  ?  How  could  you 
teach  a  man  reverence  and  tenderness  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "  mother  "  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  it  in  the 
same  way  ?  It  vulgarizes  a  man's  own  soul :  there  is  the 
trouble  of  it.  It  casts  down  the  sanctities  from  the  heaven 
of  his  life,  and  makes  them  cheap  and  profane.  The  care- 
less use  of  words  anywhere  is  bad  enough  ;  for  words,  are  the 
coin  of  mental  exchange.  Suppose  your  dollars  and  half 
dollars  and  quarters  were  worn  until  you  could  not  tell  the 
original  symbol,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  exchange  in 
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the  markets  of  the  world.  So  people  make  it  more  difficult 
than  it  need  be  to  carry  on  the  exchange  of  ideas,  because 
they  use  their  words  so  carelessly  that  the  meaning  is  all 
worn  off  from  them,  and  they  do  not  stand  to  them  for  any 
definite  and  fixed  value.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
careless  use  of  speech.  How  much  worse,  then,  it  becomes 
when  it  is  the  same  careless  use  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
forms  of  speech  ! 

I  suppose  that  it  must  always  be  true  that  people  are  the 
most  interesting  subject  for  us  to  talk  about.  We  are  more 
interested  in  other  people  than  we  are  in  anything  else  nat- 
urally enough ;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  But  right 
here  lies  a  danger  which  is  covered  by  the  word  "  gossip.** 
There  is  a  harmless  gossip,  talking  about  other  people^s 
affairs  and  ways  without  any  malice,  without  any  detraction 
or  fault-finding ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  on  that  road 
without  walking  over  the  border-line  of  kindliness  and  char- 
ity. The  danger  of  it  is  that  people  get  to  talking  about 
others  in  ways  that  are  utterly  unwarranted.  I  have  met  a 
few  people  in  my  life,  and  I  have  placed  them  away  up  on 
a  pedestal  in  my  reverence  and  regard,  of  whom  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  heard  them  say  an  unkind  thing  about  a 
human  being.  I  do  not  meet  a  great  many  of  that  kind. 
There  may  be  more  whom  I  am  not  intimate  enough  with  to 
know  if  they  do  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  climb  to  an  elevated  place  on  one  of  those  pedestals 
myself  if  I  am  judged  by  that  high  standard ;  but  I  do  see 
the  evil  of  it,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  it. 

We  talk  about  other  people,  find  fault  with  them,  criticise 
them,  question  their  motives,  report  things  about  them 
before  we  know  if  the  report  is  correct.  This  sort  of 
gossip  is  egotistical.  Before  a  person  can  judge  other 
people  in  this  way,  he  must  erect  himself  into  a  standard 
by  which  to  try  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  when  you  find  a  person  talking  about  another 
to  his  detriment,  it  means  "  they  do  not  think  and  act  like 
me.'*     It  is  simply  a  display  of  egotism  which  is  utterly 
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unjustifiable.  The  other  person  has  just  as  much  right  to 
point  at  the  peculiarities  which  separate  you  from  him,  and 
denounce  you  on  the  basis  of  that. 

Then  there  is  another  evil.  One  of  the  worst  things  is 
the  loss  of  confidence  in  humanity,  the  spirit  of  pessimism, 
the  feeling  that  nobody  is  true  and  just  and  good  and 
kindly,  and  that  the  world  is  all  bad.  I  meet  some  one 
on  the  street;  and  he  tells  me  that  there  is  no  honesty 
in  business,  that  there  is  no  good  anywhere,  and  the  young 
man  is  growing  prematurely  old  and  bitter.  He  says,  Vou 
talk  hopefully,  but,  if  you  were  in  business,  you  would  find 
that  there  is  no  one  decent  in  it.  'He  does  not  use  just 
those  words;  but  that  is  what  he  means.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  excepts  himself  or  not.  But  the  discouraging 
part  of  this  is  that  it  takes  heart  and  hope  out  of  people. 
It  creates  an  atmosphere  of  depression,  so  that,  if  people 
really  believe  it,  they  think  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try 
any  longer.  One  good  person  more  or  less  in  the  world  does 
not  matter ;  and  so  they  go  in  with  the  rest,  and  follow  the 
ideas  for  which  they  have  no  respect. 

There  is  another  evil.  I  have  known  persons  who  have 
been  hounded  by  a  false  report  until  it  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  People  have 
passed  the  report  on  from  one  to  another  without  knowing 
whether  it  was  true  or  not.  It  is  a  grievous  wrong.  They 
have  taken  the  bread  and  butter  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  man 
on  the  mere  basis  of  rumor.  It  is  a  question  whether  you 
had  better  do  it,  anyway ;  but  you  have  no  business  to  do  it 
until  you  are  absolutely  sure,  anyway.  And  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  moral  reform  of  those  people.  If  they  are  to 
be  hounded  at  every  turn,  do  you  not  see  how  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  return  upon  their  tracks?  Norway 
is  open  to  them.  No  one  believes  them.  The  report  meets 
them,  and  pushes  them  back  at  every  turn.  Have  you  a 
right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  redemption  of  a  sore  soul, 
even  if  it  has  gone  wrong  ?  And,  then,  it  is  cruelly  unjust. 
How  do  you  know  but  that  in  the  same  conditions  you 
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might  have  been  worse  yourself?  It  is  very  easy  for  people 
who  have  never  been  tempted  to  go  astray  to  look  down 
upon  another  when  he  has  been  tempted  and  has  fallen. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  talk  about  people  very 
much.  It  is  said  that  we  are  to  speak  only  good  of  the 
dead ;  but,  if  you  are  going  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  let  it 
be  only  of  the  dead.  Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  living,  who 
can  be  hurt,  hindered,  ruined,  whose  pathway  to  God  may 
be  blocked  by  the  very  breath  of  your  careless  lips. 

I  wish  now  to  suggest  one  or  two  other  points.  Think 
how  much  good  might  be  done  by  kindly  speaking.  Do 
not  speak  hastily.  How  many  times  have  you  in  your  lives 
come  out  suddenly  with  a  harsh  word  about  your  husband, 
your  wife,  your  child,  or  one  of  your  friends,  when,  if  you 
had  waited  five  minutes,  you  would  not  have  spoken  at  all ! 
And,  then,  perhaps  you  are  too  proud  to  take  it  back.  You 
go  away  and  let  it  rankle  and  fester,  until  there  is  a  sore 
spot  in  the  memory  that  does  not  very  readily  heal.  It  has 
passed  out  of  your  sight ;  but  it  does  not  pass  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  one  who  wanted  utterly  to  respect  you. 

Then  do  not  find  too  much  fault  even  with  your  friends. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  people,  well  meaning,  but  mis- 
taken, who  think  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  tell  their  friends  all 
the  faults  they  can  discover  in  them.  There  are  parents 
who  are  free  enough  with  criticism  of  their  children,  but 
who  are  not  very  free  in  their  words  of  appreciation  and  of 
love.  There  are  teachers  who  criticise  their  pupils,  but 
rarely  commend  them.  I  think  a  good  many  times  a  word 
that  will  hurt  might  just  as  well  be  a  word  of  love  instead. 
At  any  rate,  if  1  had  in  mind  whether  I  would  tell  a  man  a 
disagreeable  truth  or  not,  though  it  might  be  true,  I  would 
postpone  it  a  week,  think  it  over,  and  be  just  sure  about  it 
before  I  would  say  it.  Because  a  disagreeable  thing  you 
can  say  any  time  that  you  need  to ;  but,  if  you  have  said  it, 
you  cannot  take  it  back. 

The  kind  words  that  are  not  said !  That  is  one  of  the 
saddest  thoughts  to  me.     You  will  not  think  I  am  finding 
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fault  with  my  old  home  if  I  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  which  is  true,  perhaps,  of  a  thousand 
others.  It  only  illustrates  the  type  of  the  Puritan,  who  is 
expected  to  repress  all  expression  of  affection.  I  do  not 
remember  that  in  all  my  childhood  I  ever  told  my  father 
or  my  mother  or  my  brothers  or  my  sister  that  I  loved  any 
of  them.  I  was  not  taught  to  express  my  affection.  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  them  ever  said  that  he 
or  she  loved  me  in  my  childhood.  I  knew  they  did ;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  great  sweetener  of  life  and  a  comfort 
to  have  heard  it  once  in  a  while.  We  take  these  things  for 
granted  too  much.  If  some  one  has  done  you  a  service,  tell 
him  so.  And  I  will  speak  here  a  word,  not  for  myself,  but 
for  other  ministers  who  may  be  reached  through  my  printed 
word.  I  get  kindly  words  enough  from  you,  and  from 
friends  whom  I  have  never  seen,  through  the  mail ;  not  too 
many,  for  I  am  glad  always  of  them.  But,  if  parishioners 
would  tell  their  minister  frankly  when  they  are  helped,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  in  return  to  the  minister.  You  busi- 
ness men  have  your  ledgers.  You  can  balance  your  ac- 
counts, and  tell  at  the  end  of  six  months  whether  you  are 
going  ahead  or  are  going  back.  The  minister  has  no 
ledger,  no  account  book;  and  he  may  be  rendering  the 
highest  and  best  service  to  his  fellow-men,  and  be  break- 
ing down  with  discouragement  because  he  does  not  know 
it,  because  people  never  tell  him  how  much  service  he  is 
rendering. 

So  in  regard  to  your  husband,  your  wife,  your  children, 
your  friends.  Tell  your  boy  often  enough  that  he  is  stupid, 
and  he  will  be  stupid.  Tell  him  that  he  can  do  things,  and 
you  inspire  and  thrill  him  to  new  life.  Speak  to-day  to  hus- 
band, to  wife,  to  child,  to  friend,  the  words  of  love  and 
appreciation  that  all  sensitive  hearts  hunger  for :  do  not 
wait  and  weep  over  the  white,  still  face  to  pour  out  your 
sobbing  words  of  affection  when  the  ears  can  no  longer 
hear.  Say  it  now  if  you  love  any  one.  If  you  wish  to 
help  them,  if  they  have  done  you  a  kindness,  tell  it  now. 
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Make  the  world  brighter  and  fairer,  and  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  live  and  be  true. 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  we  can  speak  and  tell  Thee 
our  gratitude  and  love;  and  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
through  all  the  courses  of  the  years  dost  speak  ever  to  us ; 
that  day  utters  speech  unto  day,  and  night  shows  knowledge 
unto  night,  and  that  everywhere  we  may  hear,  if  we  will 
listen,  Thy  words  of  truth  and  love.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
HaTing  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  very  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
•atia&iction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
M  m^n>lementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldins;.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal jndfpients  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whicn  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  d(^;ma- 
tise.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
•diools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
■Mithcrs  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  oiildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
■ot  answer."  Perfectlv  natural !  Their  readine  ana  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
makt  them  fanuliar  with  the  results  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plaijaer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-School.  Muldtudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
wtadj  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
bfief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
•al^ect 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
dioee  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  in£ftnt  dass,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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"  For  I  say  unto  you,  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  right- 
eoasness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  shall  m  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." —  Matt.  v.  20. 

I  TAKE  it  that  in  these  words  Jesus  was  saying  nothing 
arbitrary.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  had  in  mind  an  ex- 
ternal kingdom,  a  city  with  gates  or  a  kingdom  with  boun- 
daries, into  or  across  which  people  who  were  expecting  to 
go  must  produce  certain  credentials,  whatever  they  might 
be.  He  was  uttering  rather  a  profound,  universal,  eternal, 
spiritual  truth.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  righteousness 
and  joy  and  peace.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  goodness, 
it  is  love,  it  is  divine  helpfulness ;  and  to  say  that  one  can- 
not enter  into  this  kingdom  except  on  certain  conditions  is 
simply  to  utter  an  ui\alterable  truth.  It  is  as  if  an  artist 
should  say  to  one  who  wished  to  learn  his  art :  I  do  not 
keep  you  out  of  the  kingdom  of  art  through  any  personal 
feeling,  nor  with  any  arbitrary  conditions.  There  is  only 
one  condition  on  the  performance  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  enter.  If  you  will  come  into  this  kingdom  of 
beauty,  then  you  must  become  capable  of  feeling,  of  appre- 
ciating it. 

So  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  barred  against  any  man 
arbitrarily.  One  must  be  able  to  feel  and  appreciate  that 
which  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  else  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  he  cannot  enter  in.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
central  principle  of  our  text. 

I  wish  to  apply  this  in  a  new  and  broad  way  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  lead  you  through  what  may  appear  to  you, 
perhaps,  certain  dry  and  theoretic  statements,  but  which 
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will  take  us,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make  plain  to  you, 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  very  practical  truths. 

My  theme  is  morals.  I  wish,  first,  to  note  two  extreme 
theories  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  our  moral  ideas. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  that  which  you  are  familiar  with 
under  the  name  of  the  utilitarian  theory,  which  has  been 
adequately  enough  stated,  perhaps,  in  saying  that  the  object 
of  a  moral  action  is  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number.  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  yet  it  is  not 
very  helpful  to  us,  and  does  not  seem  to  give  us  any  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  or 
wrong,  or  any  definite  guide  in  matters  of  conduct.  Men 
are  called  upon  every  hour  of  their  lives  to  pronounce  moral 
judgments,  to  decide  matters  of  right  or  wrong,  or  at  least 
questions  of  relative  good  or  evil.  Now,  who  is  there  in 
all  the  wide  world  who  ever  stops  to  make  a  calculation  as 
to  the  word  he  is  going  to  speak  or  to  the  thing  which  he  is 
going  to  do,  as  to  whether  it  will  conduce  on  the  whole  or 
in  the  long  run  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  ? 
It  is  not  a  practical  standard  to  set  up  for  decision  as  to 
matters  of  conduct. 

Then,  as  we  look  over  the  moral  field  of  the  world,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  confusion  which  exists.  Things  are 
regarded  as  very  bad  in  one  nation  which  in  another  nation 
are  regarded  either  as  good  or  as  indifferent.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  on  a  certain  grade  of  civilization 
certain  actions  are  permitted  which,  on  a  higher  grade,  are 
condemned,  and  condemned  very  bitterly.  Now,  this  talk 
about  what  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
or  the  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics,  does  not  help  us  much  in 
this  practical  confusion.  We  want,  if  we  can  find  it,  a  clew 
that  shall  guide  us  to  a  comprehension  of  some  eternal  and 
changeless  principle  which  is  at  work  everywhere,  and  in 
the  light  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  these  con- 
fusing facts. 

There  is  another  thing.  This  talk  about  the  greatest 
^^X)od  of  the  greatest  number  does  not  seem  to  account  for 


what  all  of  us  feel  to  be  the  majesty  of  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  imperativeness  of  the  ought.  If  I  have  done  something 
which  turns  out  to  be  not  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  if  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,  I  might  only 
think  that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  calculation ;  but  I 
should  not,  as  in  the  light  of  some  ideal  standard,  look 
down  upon  myself  as  morally  culpable,  as  being  brought  to 
the  bar  of  judgment  and  condemned.  This  theory,  then, 
does  not  seem  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  feel  that  we  stand 
in  the  presence  of  something  that  of  right  commands,  and 
must  be  obeyed. 

The  extreme  opposite  theory  to  this  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  theory  of  idealism.  It  teaches  us  that  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  universe  a  p>erfect  ideal  of  what  is  right, 
of  what  is  true,  of  what  is  beautiful,  of  what  is  fitting,  and 
that  human  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  approxi- 
mates more  or  less  closely  to  this  perfect  ideal.  Plato 
taught  the  actual  existence  of  an  ideal  world, —  a  world  just 
as  real  as  this  one,  but  in  which  there  were  the  types  and 
patterns  of  all  high  and  fine  things,  of  all  things  that  exist 
here  in  the  actual  world.  In  the  world  of  ideas  there  was 
an  ideal  horse,  and  all  actual  horses  were  perfect  or  imper- 
fect according  as  they  corresponded  to  this  ideal.  In  that 
world  there  was  an  ideal  man ;  and  all  actual  men  were  to 
be  judged  as  they  approximated  to  that  ideal  man.  We 
were  supposed  —  enfolded  in  this  muddy  vesture  of  clay, 
through  which  the  rays  of  divine  truth  filter  with  more  or 
less  clearness  —  now  and  then  to  gain  glimpses  of  this  ideal 
world,  and  so  get  hints  as  to  whether  we  were  right  or 
wrong. 

These  ideas  of  Plato  seem  to  me  fanciful ;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  eternal,  universal,  unchanging  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  matter  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is 
an  eternal,  a  divine  standard  of  morals;  and  this  moral 
ideal  commands,  says  oughty  and  the  highest  and  grandest 
thing  that  man  can  do  is  to  obey. 

But,  though  this  be  true,  practically  it  does  not  as  yet 


help  us  very  much,  because  we  cannot  conceive  or  picture 
to  ourselves  this  perfect  and  unchanging  ideal  of  life.  We 
can  see  only  a  little  way  toward  it ;  and  how  much  we  can 
see  depends  largely  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live,  upon  the 
degree  of  culture  that  the  world  has  attained,  upon  our  in- 
dividual characteristics  as  to  whether  we  try  to  find  the 
right,  and  so  are  predisposed  to  do  it  or  not.  Practically, — 
and  here  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  you  as  the 
starting  of  our  discussion, —  practically,  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  judgments  derived  from  social  experience. 
Though  the  ideal  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  all  we  know 
about  it  is  the  result  of  human  experience ;  and  we  do  not 
need,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any  other  revelation  in  this  matter 
than  human  experience.  If  believing  as  I  do  that  God  is  in 
and  through  and  the  life  of  all  things,  whatever  truth  we 
discover  as  the  result  of  our  social  experience  is  just  so 
much  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  how  very  simple  the  origin  of  the 
ordinary  moral  judgments  of  the  world  are.  The  world 
began  in  ignorance,  in  inexp>erience.  Began  what  ?  Began 
to  live,  began  to  act,  began  to  reach  out  in  every  direction 
and  unfold  its  life;  and,  as  the  necessary  result  of  this 
experience,  it  found  out  that  certain  things  helped,  that 
certain  other  things  hurt,  that  certain  things  were  what  we 
call  good,  that  certain  other  things  were  what  we  call  bad. 
People  found  out  what  was  good  to  eat  by  tasting,  and 
whether  it  was  conducive  to  health  or  strength  physically ; 
and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  as  inevitably,  they 
found  out  what  was  morally  good  and  evil. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of  the  first  crude  family. 
Here  are  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  child.  This  family  has 
come  into  existence  of  necessity,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is.  Now,  if  the  family  life  is  to  be  preserved,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  family,  there  must  be  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
those  involved.  There  must  be  a  certain  fixity  of  relation- 
ship, and  the  ability  to  trust  each  other  in  that  relationship. 
e  must  be  care  of  the  child  on  the  part  of  father  and 
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mother :  there  must  be  duty,  obedience,  and  filial  care 
whenever  it  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  child.  So  you 
see  that  these  virtues  which  we  associate  with  the  family 
life  came  into  existence  as  the  very  conditions  of  there 
being  any  family  life. 

I  shall  emphasize  this  word  ''life''  in  a  moment,  and 
show  you  how  important  and  luminous  it  is  in  our  discus- 
sion. People  instinctively  feel  the  wish  to  possess  things, 
to  say  mifi€  of  this  article  or  that.  Now,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
call  a  thing  his  own,  he  must  recognize  the  fact  that  another 
man  wishes  to  possess  things,  and  call  them  his  own  also ; 
and,  if  this  right  is  to  be  admitted,  stealing  must  be  pro- 
hibited, so  that  the  taking  of  anything  that  does  not  belong 
to  you  becomes  necessarily  immoral,  because  it  makes  the 
existence  of  personal  property  impossible. 

So,  if  a  man  desires  to  live,  other  people  also  desire  to 
live ;  and,  if  this  desire  is  to  be  granted,  it  must  be  granted 
to  all,  and  so  murder  becomes  the  greatest  of  all  crimes 
against  humanity,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  that  on  which 
every  other  good  hinges.  These  are  sufficient  illustrations 
to  show  how  naturally,  how  inevitably,  the  moral  ideals  of 
the  world  come  into  existence,  how  naturally  are  born 
human  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  I  could  carry  out 
the  same  illustration  in  regard  to  every  single  one  of  those 
things  which  we  regard  as  right  to  do,  and  show  how  they 
are  natural  and  inevitable. 

Right  and  wrong,  then,  are  not  created  by  any  arbitrary 
command.  They  are  the  inherent  rights  and  wrongs  of  life 
itself,  and  on  which  life  itself  depends. 

Now,  then,  we  are  ready  to  note  that  central  principle  of 
all  morals  as  wrapped  up  in  this  word  *'  life."  That  which 
takes  life  away  is  the  worst  conceivable  thing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  makes  all  other  desirable  things  impossible. 
That  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  life  is  evil.  That 
which  makes  life  uncomfortable,  unpleasant,  is  evil.  The 
world  everywhere  recognizes  that  that  which  threatens  life, 
that  which  takes  away  from  the  fulness  of  life,  that  which 
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makes  life  undesirable  or  hard  or  poor, — that  these  things  are 
wrong ;  that  that  which  contributes  to  life,  that  which  makes 
life  fuller,  which  makes  life  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run  happier,  or  which  makes  life  better,  which  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world, —  that  is  right.  Here,  then,  we 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  presence  of  the  origin  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but  we  do  find  a  practical  and  practically  inev- 
itable guide  for  our  judgment.  Right  reaches  back  into  the 
very  heart  and  character  of  God  himself,  and  is  unfolded,  is 
revealed,  in* human  experience.  But  practically  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  that  which  touches  and  helps  or  hurts  life. 

Now,  I  wish  to  take  another  step;  and  it  will  help  in 
regard  to  the  confusions  and  contradictions  to  which  I  have 
referred.  You  have  understood  me  as  referring  so  far  to 
the  individual,  the  personal  life;  but  the  principle  holds 
concerning  the  life  of  the  State,  of  the  institution,  of  the 
church,  of  society,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  History  deals 
not  only  with  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  it  deals  with  the 
life  of  tribes,  of  nations,  of  religious  organizations,  of  types 
of  society.  Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  these  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  see  what  help  we  shall  get  in  our  further 
discussion. 

Let  us  take  a  tribe,  an  incipient  monarchy, —  what  we 
should  dignify  with  the  name  of  monarchy  if  that  were  devel- 
oped farther ;  a  tribe  ruled  by  one  chieftain,  so  that  his  will 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  tribe.  In  a  tribe  like  that,  the 
life  and  the  property  and  the  happiness  of  all  the  members 
depend  wholly  on  the  chief.  He  can  do  whatever  he 
pleases.  He  has  proved  himself  able  to  lead  the  tribe 
successfully  in  battle;  and  they  have  put  the  keeping  of 
their  affairs  in  his  hands.  Now,  the  worst  thing  any  man 
can  do  in  that  tribe  is  to  say  or  do  anything  against  the 
chief.  The  highest  good  is  the  preservation  of  his  life,  his 
reputation,  his  honor,  his  power,  because  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe  hangs  upon  that.  You  see,  then,  why  in  any 
government  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  is  treason.  The 
ibe  has  the  right  to  defend  its  own  life ;  and  that  which 


threatens  this  life, —  treason,  treasonable  act,  treasonable 
talk,  conspiracy, —  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  of 
the  tribe,  is  the  highest  of  all  conceivable  wrongs.  You  may 
take  ever  so  highly  developed  a  nation,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true. 

I  shall  show  you  a  principle  that  modifies  this,  and  which 
makes  treason  sometimes  the  most  glorious  virtue  which  a 
man  can  possess ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State 
at  any  particular  period  of  its  civilization,  the  one  thing  of 
importance — the  highest  ideal  of  conduct  —  is  such  action, 
such  efforts,  such  words,  such  feelings,  as  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  its  life. 

Let  us  come  to  the  Church  as  an  illustration.  A  church, 
no  matter  how  it  has  come  into  existence,  is  a  great  organ- 
ization. I  refer  now  to  the  older  type  of  churches,  in  which 
liberty  has  not  yet  been  allowed.  Take  the  Roman  Church, 
for  example :  a  grand  hierarchy,  the  pope  at  its  head,  then 
with  cardinals  and  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  lowest  and  poorest  of  its  members.  It  is  bound  to- 
gether by  common  beliefs,  by  common  sentiments,  by  com- 
mon purposes.  Now,  granting  that  this  Church  has  a  right 
to  exist,  that  it  has  a  grand  mission  to  accomplish  in  the 
world,  you  see  that  schism,  that  heresy,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  the  most  immoral  thing  con- 
ceivable. 

And  here  you  note  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
incongruity  that  the  moral  life,  the  moral  character,  of  the 
priest,  as  we  ordinarily  judge  morals,  is  of  practically  no 
account  as  compared  with  his  loyalty.  If  he  is  loyal  to  his 
superiors,  loyal  to  his  formularies,  loyal  to  the  creed,  loyal 
to  the  purpose  and  life  of  the  Church,  then  anything  else 
he  may  be  or  do  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
And  this  is  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church. 
Granting  that  the  Church  as  organized  has  a  right  to  exist, 
then  heresy  is  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
all  evils. 

Take  social  organizations, —  an  aristocratic  order  of  so- 
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ciety.  A  man  may  be  what  we  ordinarily  call  immoral. 
He  may  be  unjust,  he  may  be  unkind,  he  may  be  cruel, 
he  may  be  guilty  of  almost  anything ;  but,  so  long  as  he  is 
loyal  to  his  order,  so  long  as  he  does  not  openly  disgrace 
that  order,  he  is  tolerable ;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  type  of  society,  he  is  an  unspeakably  more  desirable 
man  than  one  —  though  a  moral  hero  —  who  attacks  that 
type  of  society,  and  who  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men.  Let  a  man  go  into  an  aristocratic  society, 
and  declare,  as  Burns  did,  that 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that," 

and  he  has  committed  treason  to  that  type  of  society.  They 
will  none  of  him.  He  threatens  its  very  existence.  So, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  aristocracy,  that  which  may  be 
the  highest  virtue  in  another  and  a  higher  type  of  society 
is  the  worst  possible  offence. 

I  wish  you  to  see  now  —  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  plain 
in  the  light  of  this  principle  —  how  it  is  that  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  world  come  about,  how  natural  they  are, 
how  inevitable  they  are.  A  particular  type  of  government, 
a  particular  type  of  church,  a  particular  social  type,  has 
come  into  existence;  and,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist, — 
and,  naturally,  its  members  believe  in  it, —  then  it  must  lay 
special  emphasis  on  those  thoughts,  those  words,  those 
feelings,  those  actions,  that  contribute  to  its  permanence, 
and  it  must  consider  as  the  worst  of  evils  those  things 
which  threaten  that  permanence. 

If  the  world  is  to  progress,  a  higher  type  of  society  is 
possible  and  inevitable,  a  higher  political  type  is  possible 
and  inevitable ;  and  here  comes  the  man  who  sees  that, 
and  who  recognizes  the  fact  that,  if  he  is  to  be  loyal  to  his 
higher  ideal,  then  he  must  be  disloyal  to  the  present  order 
of  things.  If  he  is  to  be  true  to  the  higher  type  of  moral- 
ity, he  must  consent  to  be  pronounced  immoral  as  judged 

the  present  standards  and  conditions  of  things. 
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Note  one  or  two  examples.  I  shall  take  those  that  are 
familiar,  because  it  will  take  less  time  to  make  my  point 
clear.  Consider  Socrates.  Socrates,  the  noblest  character 
that  Athens  ever  produced,  and  yet  at  the  very  highest  stage 
of  civilization  which  Athens  ever  reached,  put  to  death 
for  being  irreligious  and  immoral !  Perfectly  natural, 
inevitable!  Socrates  was  one  of  those  dreamers,  one  of 
those  men  who  were  not  content  with  the  present  stage  of  the 
world's  growth,  one  of  those  men  who  saw  something  better 
and  finer  as  possible  for  humanity.  And  he  preached  that 
something  better  and  finer.  He  went  into  the  markets, 
stopped  the  young  men  on  the  streets,  and  filled  their 
minds  with  what  the  authorities  considered  as  seditional, 
overturning,  disturbing  notions  and  ideas.  He  preached 
against  the  popular  ideas  of  the  gods,  he  preached  against 
the  prevailing  civic  type  of  life,  he  pointed  to  higher  jus- 
tice, nobler  ideals  of  goodness,  and  a  better  humanity ;  and 
Athens  had  to  put  him  to  death, —  that  is,  if  Athens  was  to 
preserve  her  life  and  continue  as  she  was.  Unless  Athens 
was  willing  to  die,  and,  by  dying,  give  birth  to  a  higher 
Athens  of  which  Socrates  dreamed,  then  Socrates  must  be 
got  rid  of.  He  was  preaching  what  was  immorality  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Athens  then  existing. 

Take  the  supreme  case  of  Jesus.  The  Jews  of  the  time 
believed  that  they  were  fulfilling  the  law  of  their  God  per- 
fectly, and  were  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  His  kingdom ; 
but  here  comes  this  disturber  from  Nazareth,  and  tells  them 
that  they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  there  is  com- 
ing a  higher  and  grander  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that, 
unless  they  attained  a  kind  of  righteousness  superior  to 
that  regarded  as  sufficient  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
the  day,  they  could  not  even  enter  into  it.  His  teaching 
would  destroy  the  old  worship,  it  would  destroy  the  social 
order,  it  would  overturn  Jerusalem,  and  compel  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Jewish  ideals  of  life ;  and,  of  course,  they 
must  get  rid  of  him.  Perfectly  natural,  inevitable !  Jesus 
was  irreligious  and  immoral,  as  judged  by  the  standards  of 
the  people  of  his  day. 
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The  same  is  true  of  Savonarola,  of  Huss,  of  Wicklif,  of 
Luther,  of  a  hundred  others  who  have  been  martyrs  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  faith.  The  same  was  true  of  our  Theo- 
dore Parker.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  Garrison  and 
Phillips.  If  the  type  of  society  that  recognized  slavery  as 
right  was  to  exist,  then  it  was  right  for  those  who  believed 
in  it  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  exist- 
ence. That  meant  that  the  slaves  must  not  be  permitted 
to  learn  to  read  or  write :  therefore,  it  was  a  crime,  a  wrong, 
to  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  If  slavery  was  right,  and 
was  to  exist,  then  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  new 
fields  should  be  open  to  it  for  its  extension.  The  fugi- 
tive slave  law  was  a  necessity,  and,  therefore,  right.  The 
slave  must  be  carried  back  to  his  master.  So  all  those 
things  that  were  necessary  to  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of 
slavery,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  slave  society, 
were  right;  and  these  men,  who  saw  a  higher  ideal  of 
human  society,  and  consecrated  themselves  to  its  protec- 
tion, were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  disturbers,  and  they  were  to 
be  condemned  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  and  lower 
type  of  society. 

I  wish,  now,  to  take  another  step  in  advance.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  just  here  we  are  able  to  draw  a  very  impor- 
tant distinction, —  a  distinction  that  clear  thought  and  charity 
and  the  hope  of  all  human  progress  demand  be  drawn,  a 
distinction  between  conventional  morals  and  real  morals. 

In  every  type  of  society  organized  after  certain  ideals  and 
in  accordance  with  certain  principles  there  are  certain 
things  permitted,  certain  things  which  may  be  done  which 
are  consistent  with  the  life  of  that  society  as  so  organized ; 
and  society  must  inevitably  judge  as  immoral  that  which 
threatens  to  disturb  the  present  order.  It  will  lay  its  em- 
phasis on  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  keep  things 
as  they  are.  We  shall  find  here,  I  think,  a  clew  to  some  of 
the  greatest  discords  and  contradictions  in  morals.  If  you 
go  to  Turkey,  you  will  find  that  women  will  appear  in  the 

use  with  their  feet  and  ankles  bare,  with  no  sense  of  im- 
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modesty  or  shame;  but  they  keep  their  faces  and  shoulders 
carefully  concealed.  The  women  of  this  country  would  be 
horrified  at  a  stranger  seeing  their  feet,  but  there  is  no  hesi- 
tancy in  uncovering  the  shoulders  or  face  in  the  presence 
of  any  one.  You  see  here  is  a  piece  of  purely  conventional 
morality.  No  question  of  real  right  or  wrong  is  involved 
on  either  hand.  The  Turkish  type  of  society  demands  this 
guarding  and  secluding  of  women,  and  ours  does  not, —  that 
is  all. 

A  little  while  ago  a  band  of  Seventh-day  Baptists  was 
proscribed  and  persecuted  because  they  believed  that  the 
good  order  of  society  called  them  to  keep  Saturday  as  their 
Sabbath,  and  went  about  their  ordinary  occupations  on  Sun- 
day. The  Jews  believe  in  the  original  Sabbath,  which  was 
Saturday,  and  feel  under  no  obligation  to  keep  Sunday,  which 
is  a  purely  Christian  institution.  Now,  no  one  who  will 
think  for  a  moment  will  say  that  there  is  any  real  question 
of  right  and  wrong  involved  here,  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
is  merely  a  bit  of  conventional  morals  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Jew  or  the  Gentile. 

If  you  look  carefully  among  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, you  will  find  certain  people  who  are  guarding  jeal- 
ously some  particular  course  of  conduct,  and  who  are  hor- 
rified if  any  one  breaks  it,  but  who  at  the  same  time  are 
allowing  themselves  to  do  things  which  are  really  wrong. 

It  is  a  familiar  illustration  that  an  Italian  bandit  will  steal, 
lie,  beg,  murder  perhaps  in  the  last  resort ;  but  he  will  not 
eat  meat  on  a  Friday.  This  horrifies  his  conscience :  the 
other  matters  are  of  no  practical  importance.  So  we  shall 
find  not  merely  in  Italy,  but  here  in  Boston,  this  tremendous 
confusion  between  actual  morals  and  conventional  morals. 

The  word  **  moral "  has  come  to  be  narrowed  down  to 
apply  almost  exclusively  to  a  certain  kind  of  wrong.  You 
say  of  a  man  he  is  immoral ;  and,  unless  you  explain  your- 
self, it  will  be  understood  that  he  is  immoral  in  a  certain 
particular  way.  I  believe  that  truth  clearly  stated,  and 
justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  demand  that  this 
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use  of  the  words  ''  moral "  and  '*  immoral "  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  the  things  that  are  really  so.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  only  immoral  acts  men  and  women  are 
guilty  of  are  those  things  that  are  usually  covered  by  that 
term.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  there  are  other  things  in  soci- 
ety that  are  equally  immoral.  Take  a  man  who  is  hard 
and  cruel  in  his  home,  who  makes  life  practically  unbear- 
able for  his  wife  and  for  his  children ;  a  man  who  treats  his 
wife  and  children  as  if  they  were  simply  his  chattels,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  order  as  he  will  or  to  humiliate  with  a 
blow  if  he  please.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  an  immoral  man, 
because  morality  is  that  which  conduces  to  the  life,  the  wel- 
fare, the  happiness,  of  the  persons  concerned ;  and  the  im- 
moral act  is  that  which  threatens  or  which  takes  this  away. 
Take  the  man  who,  in  his  business,  allows  himself  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  lower  standards,  is  not  careful  to  be  just,  is 
not  careful  as  to  whether  the  dollar  that  he  has  come  into 
possession  of  has  been  paid  for  or  not ;  the  man  who  is  hard 
in  his  dealing  with  his  employees,  the  man  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  one  in  a  trade  if  he  gets  a  chance  inside  the 
limits  of  the  law, —  that  man  is  immoral. 

Take  the  man  who  yields  to  impulses  of  anger  and  hate, 
who  allows  himself  to  become  bitter  towards  his  fellow-men. 
Jesus  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the  essence  of  murder  is 
hate.  The  man  you  hate  you  would  have  out  of  the  way  if 
you  could.  This  man  again  is  immoral.  Any  man,  I  do  not 
care  how  respectable  he  is,  or  how  many  churches  he  be- 
longs to,  or  what  society  he  moves  in, —  any  man  who  will- 
ingly and  persistently  lives  a  life  that  is  injurious  to  other 
people  is  an  immoral  man.  The  man,  however  pure  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  who  goes  away  by  himself  and 
leads  a  selfish  life, —  it  may  be  a  literary  life,  I  do  not  care 
what  it  is, —  if  he  takes  himself  out  of  the  world  that  needs 
him,  and  refuses  to  do  what  he  can  to  lift  the  burden  under 
which  the  world  groans, —  that  man  is  an  immoral  man.  The 
man  who  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  his  power,  his 

uence,  his  money,  just  as  he  pleases,  is  an  immoral  man. 
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Broaden  this  conception  of  moral  and  immoral  until  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  words  are  real  distinctions  cut- 
ting down  into  the  realities  of  well-being  and  happiness,  of 
ill-being  and  misery,  the  possibilities  of  progress  and  hin- 
drance.    Here  is  the  principle. 

And  now  I  have  only  time  to  suggest  an  extension  of  this 
principle.  It  has  been  true  of  all  types  of  society  that  they 
have  supposed  that  what  they  condemned  was  wrong  and 
what  they  allowed  was  right.  In  other  words  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  people,  shaped  by  the  social  pressure  of 
its  environment,  to  get  up  high  enough  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  a  nobler  type  of  society.  But,  unless  the  world  is  through 
its  growth,  nobler  types  of  society  are  to  appear  in  the 
futurt.  I  believe  that  our  children's  children  will  look  back 
upon  this  nineteenth  century,  and  will  condemn  in  the  light 
of  higher  truth  a  hundred  customs,  practices,  methods, 
which  we  think  to-day  are  perfectly  allowable.  There  are 
things  in  our  business,  there  are  things  in  our  social  life, 
there  are  things  in  our  family  life,  in  our  ideas  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child ;  there 
are  ideas  in  our  political  life,  ideas  in  every  direction,  which 
a  higher  standard  of  morals  will  by  and  by  condemn  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  diviner  development  of  humanity, 
for  which  we  work,  for  which  we  pray,  and  which  some  day 
is  to  come. 

Father,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  this  higher  vision 
of  what  is  to  be,  while  we  try  to  be  charitable  towards  what 
is.  But  let  us  remember  that,  if  our  prayer  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  "  is  ever  to  be  answered,  it  must  be  through  change, 
through  outgrowing  and  leaving  behind  much  that  we  per- 
mit to-day.  So  let  us  seek  to  find  the  real  distinctions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  work  for  that  which  is  higher 
and  better,  and  which  by  and  by  must  be.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  giTet  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
nke  thb  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supoly  a  serious  deficiency. 
HaviBg  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contenu  'wt.ri  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  awd  oae.  ay 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answen  allow 
M  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-«nd- 
faat  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctnnal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity^  the  ciiti- 
cal  judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throu^iout  is  to  aadst 
am  inquirer  or  pupU  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  oar  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edwakd  a.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  cnildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  readinf  and  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  resulu  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  troth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sonday-echool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stodv  laige  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
sobject. 

The  Ust  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  giade  of  sdtolars 
above  the  infiuit  class,  provided  the  teadier  has  some  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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WORK. 


It  is  obvious  that  work  does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of 
effort  that  may  be  involved,  the  amount  of  muscular  or  ner- 
vous energy  that  may  be  expended  in  the  accomplishment 
of  any  particular  thing.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  by 
looking  at  our  boys,  even  if  we  have  forgotten  our  own  boy- 
hood, that  very  frequently  much  more  exertion  is  made  by 
those  engaged  in  play  than  would  be  called  for  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  large  amount  of  labor.  It  is  not  then 
the  expenditure  of  energy  that  constitutes  labor,  or  work. 
I  take  it  that  we  shall  find  the  real  distinction  between  work 
and  play  here.  When  people  are  working,  they  are  doing 
something  which  they  would  not  choose  to  do  for  its  own 
sake.  They  are  engaging  in  activity  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  end  beyond  the  expenditure  of  the  effort  it- 
self. When  people  are  playing,  they  are  doing  that  which 
they  like  to  do  for  its  own  sake, —  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  that 
they  find  in  the  free  use  of  natural  functions  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  some  special  faculty  or  power.  The  difference,  then, 
between  play  and  work  is  chiefly  in  this  fact, —  that,  when  we 
work,  we  are  doing  something  for  the  sake  of  the  end  be- 
yond the  activity  which  we  call  by  that  name. 

There  is  a  Hebrew  and  a  Christian  tradition  that  work 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  God  in  creating 
the  world.  It  was  an  afterthought,  or  it  came  in  the  way 
of  punishment.  The  story  pictures  to  us  the  Garden  of 
Eden  in  which  there  was  no  necessity  for  labor.  Fruits 
grew  of  themselves ;  and  there  was  abundant  provision  for 
all  the  natural  needs  of  men  and  women.  Working,  earn- 
ing one's  living  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  dealing  with 
the  natural  forces  of  the  earth  and,  as  it  were,  wringing 
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from  reluctant  nature  the  supply  of  our  needs, —  this,  the 
story  says,  was  the  result  of  human  sin ;  and  so  labor  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  curse.  I  suppose  that  is  natural. 
We  do  not  love  to  work  very  much,  even  to-day ;  and,  if  you 
go  back  and  study  the  condition  of  the  early  tribes  of  men, 
you  will  find  that  they  worked  only  under  the  spur  of  ne- 
cessity,—7  because  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  harder  to  bear 
than  the  pangs  of  labor.  And  to  the  minds  of  persons  so 
situated  it  would  seem  that  work  was  an  evil,  and  that,  if 
a  good  God  created  the  world,  he  would  have  left  that  out 
of  the  scheme.  It  must  have  been  caused  by  something 
which  he  did  not  originally  plan  or  intend.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  a  commonplace  of  our  thinking  to  recognize  the  fact 
to-day  that  work  is  one  of  the  chiefest  blessings  of  the 
world. 

Our  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  pub- 
lished a  good  many  years  ago  a  sermon  which  has  had  an 
enormous  circulation  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the 
title  of  which  is  **  Blessed  be  Drudgery."  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  should  have  given  just  that  title  to  the  sermon. 
I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  drudgery,  with  the  meaning 
that  we  ordinarily  attach  to  it,  is  blessed.  We  may  wring 
a  blessing  out  of  it,  and  be  blessed  ourselves  in  spite  of  it ; 
but  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  ideal  condition  of  the 
world  would  be  one  in  which  there  was  no  drudgery.  Work, 
if  you  please,  do  any  amount  of  it ;  but  work  with  a  heart, 
work  with  a  purpose,  work  with  a  delight  attending  it  that 
should  remove  from  it  all  thought  of  drudgery. 

We  need  only  picture  to  ourselves  the  world  as  man  found 
it,  and  then  try  the  impossible  task  of  picturing  it  to-day  as 
it  would  be  in  contrast  with  that,  to  see  how  blessed  a 
thing  is  labor.  Sweep  from  the  seas  every  ship;  sweep 
from  the  land  every  city,  every  town,  every  home ;  blot  out 
all  the  books  in  all  the  libraries;  destroy  every  picture, 
every  statue ;  hush  every  trace  or  sound  of  music ;  blot  out 
all  the  poetry  of  the  world ;  make  the  earth  bare  of  every- 

ing  that  constitutes  what  we  mean  by  civilization, —  and 
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you  are  simply  destroying  the  results  of  work,  of  human 
labor. 

And,  then,  we  forget  sometimes  the  other  side  of  this  pict- 
ure. When  we  are  harnessed  to  some  special  task  that  is 
disagreeable  to  us,  we  forget  not  only  that  labor  has  created 
what  we  mean  by  civilization,—  looked  at  as  something 
apart  from  ourselves, —  but  that  this  same  labor  has  created 
humanity,  has  made  us  what  we  are  as  distinguished  from 
the  animals  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  and  where  we  must 
lake  our  point  of  departure  when  we  begin  the  career  of 
human  progress.  Human  speech, —  the  power  to  speak,  the 
powtr  to  think,  to  solve  problems, —  our  moral  and  spiritual 
character,  what  there  is  in  us  of  unselfishness,  of  tender- 
ness, of  love,  of  pity,  of  mutual  care  and  help,  all  that 
makes  us  men  and  women, —  these  are  some  of  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  the  world. 

Work  a  curse,  then  ?  No :  it  is  the  divinest  gift  of  God. 
And  yet,  as  I  dissented  from  the  idea  that  drudgery  is  the 
same  thing  as  labor,  and  therefore  cannot  share  the  blessed- 
ness that  attaches  to  work,  so  I  need  to  recognize,  and  we 
all  need  to  recognize,  the  fact  that,  while  work  carried  on 
rightly  and  reasonably,  is  not  a  curse,  yet  to  a  large  part  of 
the  world  work  is  to-day  a  curse.  Let  me  note  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  this. 

I  suppose  it  is  true,  still,  of  the  larger  part  of  the  human 
race  that  the  men  and  women  composing  it  have  not  been 
able  to  rise  up  into  what  we  mean  by  free  human  lives. 
Why  ?  They  are  crowded  down  beneath  the  human  level 
by  the  burden  of  unescapable  toil.  Think  of  the  women  by 
the  hundred  thousand  who  are  laboring  at  tasks  which  pre- 
vent them  from  achieving  what  you  and  I  mean  when  we 
mean  womanhood.  1  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  a  line 
of  women,  like  a  line  of  pack  mules,  just  outside  the  town 
of  Dieppe,  on  the  coast  of  France,  who,  with  enormous  bas- 
kets strapped  on  their  shoulders,  were  carrying  stones  from 
the  beach  up  on  to  the  highlands,  to  be  broken  on  the  road. 
Do  you  wonder  that,  as  you  look  into  the  faces  of  these 


women,  you  find  little  of  refinement,  little  of  tenderness, 
little  of  hope,  little  of  what  makes  up  a  part  of  our  picture 
of  the  ideal  woman  ? 

So  take  the  thousands  of  this  country  who  have  to  labor 
every  hour  of  every  day  merely  to  exist.  Take  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who,  like  galley  slaves  fastened  to  their  oars, 
are  not  able  to  get  free  long  enough  to  discover  whether 
there  be  a  world  of  thought,  a  world  of  reading,  a  world 
where  the  free  and  high  faculties  of  mind  come  into  play. 
All  over  the  world  are  these  masses  of  people  crushed  be- 
neath an  overload  of  work.  7'ake  the  London  cabman 
compelled  to  toil  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  in  every 
day  merely  to  live.  What  is  the  use  of  preaching  to  him 
the  gospel  of  Wordsworth  and  Emerson  as  to  **  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  "  ?  The  living  is  plain  enough ;  but  where 
does  the  high  thinking  come  in  ?  What  is  the  use  of  expect- 
ing a  man  like  that  to  study,  to  read,  to  become  intelligent, 
to  master  the  simplest  social,  political,  or  industrial  prob- 
lems }  What  can  you  expect  of  him  except  that  he  should 
turn  to  his  mug  of  beer  in  any  five  minutes  that  he  is  free, 
and,  when  he  is  through,  that  he  should  sink  down  like  a  dog 
in  a  corner,  and  fall  asleep.^  This  kind  of  work, —  work 
merely  to  exist,  excessive  work,  work  without  any  hope,  any 
joy, —  this  is  a  curse. 

William  Morris,  the  great  artist  and  socialist  of  London, 
preaches  it  as  his  constant  gospel  that  there  will  be  no  high 
or  fine  art  among  the  artisans  of  the  world  until  they  are 
set  in  such  conditions  that  they  can  learn  to  love  their  work, 
and  work  at  it  as  an  artist  does,  feeling  joy  in  it  and  loving 
to  see  it  fine  and  finely  done.  Any  other  kind  of  work  is 
a  curse. 

There  is  another  kind  in  the  opposite  sphere  of  society. 
I  think  the  way  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  business 
men  of  the  civilized  world  do  their  work  is  a  curse.  It  is 
worse  in  their  case,  because  many  a  time  it  is  not  a  curse 
that  is  imposed  upon  them  by  a  necessity  from  which  they 
cannot  escape.     It  is  a  curse  which  they  themselves  have 


chosen.  Many  of  them  have  become  slaves  to  their  toil  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  know  anything  else,  and  have  no 
other  taste,  and  therefore  have  no  ambition  to  exercise  their 
freedom.  I  have  touched  upon  this  point  a  good  many 
times ;  and,  if  I  live  twenty  years  longer,  I  shall  probably 
touch  upon  it  a  great  many  times  more.  The  majority  of 
business  men  seem  to  me  to  turn  their  work  into  a  curse, 
because  they  do  not  train  themselves  into  a  taste  for  some- 
thing besides  their  work.  I  met  a  man  last  year  out  in  Chi- 
cago who  told  me  that  he  had  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
since  he  went  into  business  without  asserting  his  right  to 
devote  at  least  an  hour  a  day,  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  to  reading  and  thinking  along  some  lines  in  which  he 
was  interested.  It  is  a  favorite  saying  of  Dr.  Hale's  that 
every  man  should  have  not  only  a  vocation^  but  an  avocation. 
He  should  have  that  at  which  he  labors,  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  his  life  in  the  way  of  earning  money  to  support  him- 
self and  those  who  belong  to  him ;  and  he  should  have  some- 
thing that  he  does  because  he  is  a  man,  and  that  he  enjoys, 
that  is  not  work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  men,  and  have  asked 
them  why,  when  they  had  earned  what  they  themselves 
would  be  obliged  to  confess  was  a  competence,  and  which 
all  their  neighbors  would  say  was  three  or  six  or  ten  times 
a  competence,  why  they  did  not  retire  from  business  and 
begin  to  live  as  men.  The  reasons  they  have  given  me 
have  compelled  me  to  think  that  perhaps  many  of  them 
were  right,  after  all,  because  there  would  be  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  that  they  were  able  to  do,  that  they 
would  be  interested  in.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  men  in 
business  are  very  much  like  the  cab-horse  in  Pickwick. 
When  asked  why  he  was  not  taken  out  of  the  cab  and 
unharnessed,  his  keepers  said  they  were  afraid  he  could 
not  stand  up  by  himself.  There  are  business  men  who 
have  trained  themselves  in  such  a  way  that,  if  we  should 
take  them  out  of  their  business  and  unharness  them,  they 
would   not  be   able  to  stand  alone.     Is  this  too   hard  a 
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charge  to  bring  ?  Consider  it.  Let  me  urge  it  upon  you  to 
take  it,  not  as  my  assertion,  but  as  a  question  which  you 
yourself  should  answer.  Is  a  man  who  is  merely  making 
money,  who  is  merely  accumulating  the  means  for  buying 
clothes,  for  buying  a  fine  house  and  pictures,  who  is  doing 
nothing  to  lift  human  life  up, —  is  he  a  man  ?  A  bird  will 
build  his  nest  and  sing  his  song ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  be- 
cause that  is  all  a  bird  can  do.  But  here  is  a  man  who  can 
do  something  more  than  merely  build  his  nest.  There  are 
higher  ranges  in  his  nature.  He  is  more  than  an  animal  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed.  He  has  a  mind  :  he  />  a 
mind,  he  is  a  soul,  which  links  him  with  the  eternal.  Is  he, 
then,  leading  a  human  life  if  he  is  merely  accumulating  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  something  ?  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  raw  material.  The  more  we  have  of 
it  in  the  world,  the  better.  It  is  needed,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  have  ;  but  it  is  needed  for  what  ?  Not  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  needed  as  material  to  be  converted  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  :  that  is  what  it  is  needed  for. 
I  say,  then,  that  this  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  rich  and  prosperous  is  a  curse.  I  have  men  in  mind 
to-day  who  sometimes  start  tears  of  pity  in  my  eyes,  as  I 
see  them  getting  old  and  weak  and  tottering  and  nervous 
and  unhappy,  though  they  are  getting  rich, —  feeling  that  the 
relentless  years  are  pushing  them  towards  the  edge  of  the 
shadow  from  which  they  shrink,  because  they  know  not 
what  may  meet  them  in  the  shadow.  They  are  miserable 
and  growing  old,  without  any  of  the  sweet  ripening  which 
age  should  bring.  Old  age  ought  to  be  as  beautiful  and  as 
natural  as  a  sunset.  It  ought  to  be  as  sweet  as  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  in  the  fall.  When  a  man  finishes  his  life  and 
goes  down  into  the  shadow,  watching  the  sunset  without  fear 
because  he  sees  the  stars  rise ;  he  believing  that  he  is  going 
out  into  a  larger  world  under  the  stars, —  when  a  man  grows 
old  like  that,  in  that  sweet  and  beautiful  and  hopeful  spirit, 
I  can  go  down  to  the  shore  with  him  and  see  him  push  off 
in  his  boat  without  any  more  heartache  than  when  I  see 
friend  start  for  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


I  wish  now  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be  the  ends  of  hu- 
man labor.  In  the  first  place,  the  foundation  stone,  the 
basis  of  it  all,  is  just'  this  thing  I  have  been  talking  about. 
Every  man,  whether  his  father  was  rich  or  not,  every  woman, 
so  far  as  she  is  able,  ought  to  labor  for  an  independent 
standing  room  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  any  person  fills 
his  proper  place  in  life  until  he  has  learned  to  do  something 
to  pay  his  way.  I  do  not  think  any  one  should  escape  this, 
though  he  has  inherited  his  millions.  No  man  has  created 
millions  alone.  The  larger  part  of  these  millions  he  has 
inherited  by  the  labor  of  others,  and  he  has  no  right  to  use 
them  selfishly.  Every  man,  then,  ought  first  to  labor  for 
a  standing  place  in  the  world ;  and  he  is  an  honest  man  only 
as  in  some  way  he  pays  back  to  the  world  the  equivalent  of 
that  which  he  takes  out  of  it.     That  is  the  first  thing. 

And,  when  a  man  has  done  that,  he  has  just  commenced. 
He  is  just  getting  ready  to  be  a  man.  Instead  of  spending 
your  whole  life  at  that  business,  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
Then  a  man  should  remember  that  he  is  a  man,  that  he  has 
intellect  and  brain.  I  am  amazed  to  see  how  little  curiosity 
there  is  among  people,  how  little  they  care  to  read  even  a 
page  of  God's  wonder-book  that  is  open  on  every  hand.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  crossing  the  Atlantic ;  and,  as  we 
walked  the  deck,  I  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  young 
man,  a  successful  business  man,  and  it  gave  me  quite  a 
shock  to  see  how  utterly  ignorant  he  was.  We  were  led  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  commonplace  truths  of  astronomy ;  and 
I  found  he  knew  no  more  about  the  wide  heaven  spread 
over  our  heads,  and  beckoning  to  him  with  its  beautiful  fin- 
gers every  night,  than  he  knew  of  the  back  of  the  moon. 
How  many  people  have  curiosity  enough  to  study  the  struct- 
ure of  their  own  bodies,  to  know  how  marvellously  they  are 
made  ?  We  should  be  less  often  the  victims  of  rascals  and 
fools  in  the  way  of  medical  treatment  if  we  had  some  slight 
idea  as  to  how  our  bodies  are  constructed.  One  would 
think  that  there  might  be  a  little  curiosity  about  matters 
like  these. 
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And,  then,  how  stupidly  we  stumble  along  over  the  so- 
"Called  commonplace,  dusty  highways,  when  every  particle  of 
sand  under  our  feet  and  every  pebble  that  we  kick  with  our 
boot  has  more  marvellous  stories  to  tell  than  are  recorded 
in  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  alphabet,  so  that  we  could  spell  out  a  few  sen- 
tences. So  a  marvellous  story  the  flower-world  and  the 
tree- world  could  tell. 

Then  human  history, —  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  as 
the  growth  of  humanity,  a  wonder-story  from  beginning  to 
end.  Then  the  achievements  of  man  in  art,  in  music,  in  lit- 
erature. One  would  suppose  that,  if  men  could  not  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  at  least  a  part  of  this  marvellous  tale, 
they  would  feel  it  a  hardship  ;  but,  generally,  you  find  people 
utterly  indifferent  in  this  direction.  They  have  not  learned 
even  to  care. 

When  you  have  trained  yourselves  in  this  direction  to 
lead  an  intellectual  life,  then  there  are  other  things  to  do. 
I  think  no  man  ought  to  be  content  unless  he  has  linked  his 
life  to  at  least  one  other  life  in  the  way  of  help.  The  major- 
ity of  people  in  this  world  need  help.  We  ourselves  need 
help ;  and  we  get  help  by  helping.  We  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent without  some  work  in  this  direction,  if  we  are  really 
men  and  women. 

There  is  evidently  a  great  purpose  moving  through  the 
ages,  "  some  far-off  divine  event,"  something  to  come.  We 
ought  to  be  intensely  interested  in  doing  some  little  thing  to 
help  bring  this  to  pass,  to  help  on  the  world.  When  the 
time  comes,  in  those  far-off  ages,  when  the  hard  toil  of 
humanity  has  passed  by,  when  the  sad  wail  of  the  world  has 
become  a  dim  echo  in  the  memory,  I  want  to  be  able, —  for 
I  expect  to  be  there, —  I  want  to  be  able  to  feel  as  though, 
even  if  I  had  not  accomplished  much,  that  I  had  done  at 
least  a  little  to  help  men  sing  the  song  of  triumph,  the  vic- 
tory over  a  conquered  humanity  and  over  a  conquered 
world.  How  can  we  be  content  unless  we  labor  a  little  to 
these  higher  ends  ? 
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']  hen  above  and  beyond  all  this,  and  including  them  all, 
if  you  choose,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  and  that  through  all  this  unfolding  of  the  race  there  has 
been  the  struggle  for  the  evolution  of  the  divine  in  us,  until 
we  can  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  out  of  the  chaos  into 
a  beautifully  created  and  truth-loving  world,  and  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  divine,  and  say,  "  Our  Father."  That  is  the 
highest  and  grandest  work  of  all. 

Now  let  me  note  some  of  the  things  that  stand  in  our 
way,  the  discouragements  and  the  difficulties  and  the  weari- 
nesses that  we  meet  in  attempting  to  work  as  men  and 
women.  You  cannot  mention  one  of  them  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  said  what  1  have  in  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
and  not  because  I  am  ignorant  of  them.  I  know  that  we 
become  enmeshed  in  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  get  free.  I  know  there  is 
many  a  man  —  and  I  give  him  my  honor  —  who  would  re- 
tire from  his  business  if  he  could,  in  justice  to  other  people. 
He  is  carrying  perhaps  the  concerns  of  a  hundred  others ; 
and  he  does  not  feel  sure  that  their  affairs  would  be  taken 
care  of  as  well  if  he  should  turn  away  from  the  task  that 
has  been  laid  upon  him.  I  know  all  this.  I  know  that 
men  are  worn  and  weary ;  but  I  know  that,  if  all  of  us  set 
ourselves  to  the  task,  we  could  extract  at  least  a  little  of 
the  time  that  goes  to  other  things  for  the  sake  of  climbing 
up  on  to  a  little  higher  level.  We  try  to  make  ourselves 
what  we  ought  to  be.  We  have  our  ideals,  we  have  our 
dreams.  We  try  to  embody  them  ;  but  we  make  so  little 
headway  that  we  get  discouraged,  and  then  the  weight  of  our 
environment  is  heavy  upon  us.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things, —  to  climb  up  higher  than  the  ayerage  level  of 
the  people  about  us,  and  with  whom  we  come  constantly  in 
contact.  I  know  it  well.  I  do  not  wonder  that  we  get  dis- 
couraged. But  remember  that  a  little  effort  does  tell.  We 
gain  a  glimpse  of  our  ideals,  and  then  the  clouds  pass  over 
them ;  and  perhaps  we  have  moods  in  which  we  think  they 
are  all  hallucinations,  and  that  there  is  no  reality  in  them, 
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and  it  is  no  use  to  strive.  But  in  our  better  moments  we 
know  that  every  little  effort  counts,  lifts  us  higher,  makes  us 
more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of  that  of  which  we  dream. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  work  for  other  people,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  untangle  the  problems  of  human  help. 
There  are  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  for  years 
to  helping  the  world,  who  often  seriously  question  whether 
they  have  really  helped,  after  all.  I  know  all  that.  But  we 
do  know,  if  we  have  ever  tried,  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
people  in  the  world  to  whom  we  have  been  of  service. 
There  are  some  whose  thinking  we  have  helped,  whom  we 
have  helped  by  a  hand-clasp.  We  have  encouraged  some- 
body who  was  ready  to  give  up.  We  have,  by  our  example 
of  faithfulness,  made  it  easier  for  somebody  else  to  resist 
temptation.  We  have  come  in  contact  with  another  life  in 
some  way ;  and  we  know  that  we  have  smoothed  the  path  of 
that  other  life,  and  that  one  at  least  is  better  off  because  we 
have  lived.  Now,  this,  I  take  it,  is  really  the  highest,  finest, 
and  sweetest  satisfaction  that  can  ever  come  to  a  human  life. 
I  do  not  know  anything  for  joy  to  match  the  thought  that 
I  have  helped  somebody  to  see  his  way  through  the  tangle 
and  darkness  of  human  life ;  that  I  have  given  somebody 
heart  to  try  again,  if  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  battle  ; 
that  I  have  been  of  service  to  some  other  soul ;  that  I  have 
helped  others  to  keep  their  trust  in  God,  their  trust  in  them- 
selves, their  trust  in  the  meaning  and  outcome  of  life.  We 
do  get  discouraged,  I  know  it,  but  if  we  help  only  one !  I 
have  tried  to  help  hundreds.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  I 
have  done  in  most  of  these  cases ;  but  I  do  know  that  there 
are  a  few  people  whom  I  have  helped,  and  that  pays  for  all 
the  failures  a  thousand  times  over.  If  each  of  us  could 
only  get  into  relation  with  at  least  one  human  being  so  as 
to  be  of  service  to  that  one,  the  whole  world  would  be  lifted. 
And,  then,  in  regard  to  this  wider,  more  general  matter  to 
which  I  refer, —  of  helping  on  the  general  perfection  of  the 
world.  It  seems  such  an  impossible  task  I  do  not  wonder 
^hat  men  in  some  moods  say.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  ? 
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Just  look  over  this  great,  seething  chaos  of  human  life.  Who 
can  tell  in  the  first  place  which  way  it  is  moving,  much  less 
feel  sure  of  his  individual  push  helping  it  on  ?  I  do  not 
wonder  that  people  reason  in  this  fashion.  And  yet,  if  you 
will  stop  and  think  a  little,  and  look  back  down  the  ages 
and  see  where  humanity  began,  and  see  how  it  has  climbed 
through  devious  wanderings,  and  how  it  has  come  up  to 
where  it  is  to-day,  you  will  remember  that  everything  that 
has  been  accomplished  has  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
individuals, —  one  person  here  and  one  person  there;  one 
thinking  a  new  thought  and  giving  it  to  others ;  one  at- 
tempting a  brave  deed,  although  it  meant  death ;  one  being 
true  in  the  midst  of  temptation ;  one  carving  or  painting 
something  a  little  more  beautiful  than  had  existed  before, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  appreciate  it. 
When  you  remember  that  the  total  progress  of  the  world  has 
been  brought  to  pass  thus  by  the  added  results  of  the  tiny 
efforts  of  individuals,  you  learn  two  things.  First,  you  learn 
how  little  you  can  do ;  and,  second,  you  learn  that  you  must, 
as  men,  do  the  little  that  you  are  able. 

We  may  not  accomplish  outwardly  the  things  that  we 
desire.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  a  person  here 
this  morning,  who  is  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  not  felt 
the  sense  of  discouragement  that  comes  from  failure,  who 
has  not  tried  to  do  something  and  not  succeeded.  And, 
when  we  look  superficially  over  our  lives,  we  are  apt  to  say, 
There,  now,  is  something  that  was  thrown  away :  that  effort 
was  wasted.  I  want  you  to  look  deeper,  and  learn  the  pro- 
foundest  truth  of  human  life, —  that  not  a  single  failure  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  was  wasted, —  not  one  effort,  not 
one  aspiration,  not  one  better  thought  that  has  not  entered 
in  as  a  productive  force  in  accomplishing  the  total  result. 
And  not  only  that.  Jt  is  through  these  efforts,  no  matter 
whether  we  fail  or  not,  that  we  make  ourselves.  I  should 
be  discouraged  if  I  could  do  everything  that  I  wished  to  do. 
If  I  could  reach  my  ideal  within  a  year,  it  would  be  signing 
my  own  death-warrant.    What  should  I  have  to  live  for  after 
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that  ?  What  should  I  do  with  myself  when  J  had  got  through, 
when  I  had  mastered  the  universe,  learned  all  that  is  to  be 
learned,  done  all  that  is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  these  discour- 
agements of  ours,  this  failing  to  reach  our  ideals,  these 
efforts  that  do  not  succeed,  ought  to  be  the  grandest  gospels 
of  our  lives ;  for  what  good  news  do  they  bring  us  ?  I'hey 
bring  us  the  message  that  the  universe  is  infmite,  and  that 
our  own  possibilities  are  infinite.  All  that  a  man  dreams 
shall  be,  all  that  a  man  thinks,  all  the  highest  and  best,  all 
that  a  man  has  ever  striven  to  become,  shall  be. 

I^et  us  not  cultivate  that  which  is  really  spiritual  pride,  if 
we  analyze  it,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  labor  and  struggle 
because  a  larger  task  is  not  assigned  us.  It  is  not  the 
greatness  of  the  task,  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  human  qual- 
ity illustrated  in  the  tiny  task,  that  determines  what  we  are 
and  what  we  are  making  of  ourselves, 

Hy  every  dream  and  high  purpose,  then,  we  are  making 
ourselves  approximately  into  the  likeness  of  (iod  ;  and  here 
is  the  true  success.  Do  you  not  see  how  real  it  is?  It  is 
said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  working  out  s^ime  prob- 
lems that  had  taken  years,  had  them  all  destroyed  by  the 
overturning  of  a  lamp  on  his  table  by  a  favorite  dog.  But 
that  which  had  been  wrought  out  in  Newton's  brain  by 
those  calculations,  the  fact  that  he  had  mastered  them,  was 
worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  fmished  results  of 
paper  and  pencil. 

f^et  an  artist  succeed  in  painting  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
then  let  the  picture  be  destroyed :  the  result  in  himself  that 
has  been  wrought  out  in  developing  the  ability  to  paint 
it  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  picture.  So, 
whether  our  outward  success  has  been  attained  or  not,  if 
we  have  tried  to  do  well,  if  we  have  consecrated  ourselves 
to  work  for  ourselves,  for  humanity,  for  God,  then  the  re- 
suits  of  the  highest,  noblest  work  remain  in  ourselves ;  and, 
whatever  has  beome  of  the  outward  manifestation,  we  have 
succeeded. 


IS 

Father,  we  give  ourselves  to  Thee  afresh  this  mornings 
Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  Thy  service  and  to  everything 
that  is  true  and  right  and  loving  and  helpful.  And  so, 
whether  we  accomplish  great  things  or  not,  we  shall  at  least 
co-operate  with  Thee,  and  become  with  Thee  creators  ot 
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that  which  is  good.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  seriotis  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  ray 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  ray 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholanhip,  and  the  great  adm  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  in<iuirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whicK  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  tlus  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
tcfaools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 

AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  diildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not  answer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
BuJte  Uiem  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scnolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  caU  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  tlus,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransau:k  libraries  and 
•tadr  large  woiks.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
bfiex  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  jind  answers  will  enable 
dioae  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapteato  any  grade  of  scbolan 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretatioB. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


Bkfork  1  have  gone  far,  some  one  will  be  saying, —  per- 
haps some  one  is  saying  mentally  even  now, —  It  is  all  well 
enough  for  you  to  talk  about  and  advocate  cheerfulness. 
You  are  in  good  health,  you  are  fairly  prosperous  in  your 
work,  you  have  recently  lost  no  near  friend,  you  have  love  in 
your  life,  friendships  surround  you  on  every  hand,  you  have 
hope  for  the  future,  you  hold  a  theory  of  the  universe  which 
tends  to  trust :  it  is  very  easy,  then,  for  you  to  practise  cheer- 
fulness. But  what  of  others  differently  situated,  who  have 
passed  through  experiences,  who  have  burdens  to  bear, 
concerning  which  you  practically  know  nothing,  who  have 
reasoned  out  for  themselves  a  philosophy  of  life  that  has  in 
it  more  of.  shadow  than  of  sunshine, —  what  of  all  these? 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the  world  to  whom  talk 
of  cheerfulness  is  only  mockery. 

It  is  not  levity,  it  is  not  careless  good  nature,  it  is  not 
selfish  joy  in  the  things  one  has  himself,  a  selfish  forget- 
ting of  others,  that  I  advocate.  It  is  cheerfulness,  that  state 
of  mind  which  is  born  of  courage  and  at  least  of  some  hope. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  cases  of  those  who  might  be 
pardoned  for  not  looking  cheerful,  and  contrast  them,  if  we 
may,  with  some  others  who,  in  equally  difficult  circum- 
stances, have  conquered,  and  stand  with  uplifted  look  and 
undaunted  courage. 

What  of  the  men  and  women  whose  health  is  broken  ? 
There  are  many  who,  having  come  to  youth  or  early  man- 
hood, find  themselves  suddenly  disabled.  Illness  takes 
away  their  power.  Their  ambitions  seem  to  them  now  inac- 
cessible dreams.  They  cannot  accomplish  the  things  that 
they  had  planned  and  hoped  for.     Perhaps  an  added  drop 


of  bitterness  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  dependent  on 
somebody  else, —  not  even  able  to  win  their  own  way  in  the 
world ;  at  any  rate,  not  able  to  play  their  part  as  they  had 
expected  to  do  it.  This  man  meant  to  win  his  way  in  the 
law  or  in  business ;  he  had  schemes  for  accomplishing  re- 
forms for  humanity :  he  had  dreamed  out  a  book  which 
promised  fame  if  he  could  but  write  it.  Can  I  ask  him  to 
be  cheerful,  or  would  it  be  right  if  from  this  time  on  through 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  carried  shadow  not  only  in  his  own 
heart,  but  in  his  face,  his  brow  one  look  of  gloom  ?  Would 
it  do  any  good  for  him  to  take  that  attitude  toward  life  ?  I 
only  ask  the  question  :  I  do  not  answer  it  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  know  concerning  some  cases  of 
chronic  lifelong  illness,  and  of  the  conquest  over  such  con- 
ditions. I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  woman  whom  I 
have  known  for  years.  It  is  many  a  year  since  she  has  been 
able  to  walk ;  and,  when  she  has  walked  at  all,  it  has  been 
by  the  aid  of  crutches.  Her  husband,  years  ago,  met  a 
tragic  death  that  produced  a  shock  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  Through  no  fault  of  her  own  she  has  seen  a 
small  fortune  dwindle  and  slip  out  of  her  hands.  Not  able 
to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  world,  her  dreams  are  only 
dreams  henceforth.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  case  where  the 
lack  of  cheer  might  be  at  least  excused ;  and  yet  she  is  one 
of  the  brightest,  cheeriest,  noblest,  strongest  persons  I 
know.  It  is  an  inspiration  simply  to  look  on  her  face.  It 
is  comforting  and  uplifting  to  hear  her  speak.  Never  in 
all  the  years  that  I  have  known  her  has  she  spent  the  time 
with  me  even  to  tell  me  of  her  sorrows.  I  have  never  heard 
one  whisper  of  repining  nor  one  word  of  complaint.  Much 
that  I  know  about  her  I  have  learned  from  others,  not  from 
her  own  lips.  It  is  a  joy  to  be  in  her  presence.  There  is 
complete  victory  over  her  condition  ;  and  thousands  of  those 
who  are  well  and  strong  might  take  lessons  of  her  in  the 
matter  of  cheer. 

I  know  another,  again  a  woman.  It  is  years  since  she 
has  been  able  to  walk;  and  these  years  have  been  spent 
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either  in  her  bed  or  bolstered  in  an  easy-chair.  Disease 
has  made  her  limbs  misshapen,  pain  has  been  her  constant 
companion.  Yet  the  artist  soul  of  this  woman  has  created 
such  beauty  of  face  and  feature  that  angels  might  be  glad 
to  look  as  she  does.  Her  husband,  too,  is  dead ;  but,  be- 
fore he  died,  she  had  been  in  this  condition  for  several 
years.  And  he  has  told  me  that  always,  when  he  came  home 
from  his  business,  he  knew  that  he  should  find  she  had 
prepared  to  greet  him  with  gladness,  with  cheer,  never  with 
complaints;  never  a  word  to  make  his  home-coming  a 
shadow  ;  never  any  comparisons  between  his  happiness  and 
freedom  and  ability  to  go  and  come  as  he  would  and  her 
cheerless  confinement.  He  never  went  home  expecting  to 
find  the  house  an  unpleasant  place  on  account  of  her  ill- 
ness, but  always  went  with  glad  anticipation  of  finding,  in 
her  brightness  and  courage,  strength,  if  he  needed  it,  on  his 
own  account.  These  things,  then,  and  such  as  these,  are 
possible ;  and  they  do  exist.  And  I  leave  it  for  you  to  say 
whether  this  is  not  unspeakably  better,  whatever  the  provo- 
cation or  the  cause,  than  the  opposite  way  of  meeting  the 
evils  of  life,  letting  them  sour  and  imbitter  the  soul,  letting 
them  discourage  and  take  the  heart  out  of  us. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Here  is  a  man  in  mid-life  who,  after 
slowly  accumulating  a  fortune,  has  had  it  suddenly  stripped 
from  him,  perhaps  leaving  him  hardly  with  the  courage  to 
begin  again,  and  wondering  whether  he  must  not  go  through 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  lower  and  discouraging  level  of 
comparative  poverty.  For  we  all  know  that  the  poverty  of 
those  who  have  been  above  it  is  unspeakably  harder  to  bear 
than  that  of  those  who  have  never  climbed  to  the  height 
and  fallen  again.  I  know  of  cases  like  these  where,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  men  have  been  discouraged  and  disheartened, 
and  have  gone  to  the  bad.  If  they  have  not  gone  to  the 
bad,  as  we  say,  morally,  they  have  never  looked  up  again. 
They  have  carried  a  hopeless  face  and  heart.  They  have 
never  seemed  able  to  rally,  but  have  been  a  burden  to  them- 
selves antl  to  wife,  children,  and  friends. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  man  in  my  mind  whose  name 
would  be  familiar  to  you,  should  1  mention  it.  After  slowly 
and  painfully  accumulating  a  fortune  which  he  expected 
was  to  release  him  from  the  necessity  of  money-making,  and 
set  him  free  for  a  career  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  he 
had  it  taken  from  him,  at  a  blow,  in  one  hour,  leaving  him 
where  he  was  twenty  years  before.  J^ut  he  did  not  abate 
one  jot  of  heart,  hope,  or  courage.  He  did  not  curse  God ; 
and  he  did  not  curse  the  world.  He  did  not  drape  the 
heavens  in  black,  he  did  not  drape  his  own  life  in  shadow. 
He  did  not  make  it  harder  for  wife  or  child.  He  did  not 
even  curse  the  one  who,  with  malice  and  purpose,  stripped 
him  of  his  gains.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  slowly 
climbing  again,  regaining  his  foothold,  and  all  the  time  with 
patience  and  courage,  with  sweetness  of  heart  and  with 
sweetness  on  his  lips,  with  charity  for  all  mankind,  with 
readiness  to  help  his  fellows,  and  consecrate  himself  ever  to 
the  noblest  ends. 

These  two  courses,  then,  are  possible.  1  need  not  ask  you 
which  is  the  better. 

But  there  are  sorrows  worse  than  this.  There  are  people 
who  are  carrying  a  living  sorrow,  through  the  mistakes,  the 
treachery,  the  falseness,  of  some  one  whom  they  love,  some 
one  who  stands  close  to  them,  some  one  on  whom  they  are 
dependent.  It  may  be  husband,  it  may  be  wife,  it  may  be 
child,  it  may  be  a  close  bosom  friend ;  but  it  is  a  living  sor- 
row, unspeakably  worse  than  the  death  of  the  dearest  friend 
one  has  on  earth.  But  I  know  people  here,  again,  who  have 
taken  such  a  sorrow  in  one  of  two  different  ways ;  people 
who,  because  one  has  been  false,  have  lost  faith  in  every- 
body, who  believe  that,  however  fair  the  outside  seems,  all 
is  rotten  within.  It  is  as  though  one  should  find  a  single 
tree  decayed  at  the  core,  and  straightway  write  it  down  as 
a  creed  that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is 
not  in  a  like  condition.  1  have  known  others  who  have  car- 
ried a  life  sorrow  in  another  fashion,  who  have  been  made 

nder  and  charitable  by  it,  whose  whole  nature  has  grown 


sweet  and  ripe  through  this  bitterest  of  all  experiences, 
who  have  known  they  have  no  right  to  infer  the  infection 
of  all  mankind  from  one  case,  who  have  labored  year  in  and 
year  out  to  redeem  and  win  back  and  save  the  friend  who 
had  betrayed  them.  Or,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
that,  they  have  shown  the  uttermost  charity ;  for,  having 
given  up  hope  of  redemption,  they  have  done  what  they 
could  to  sweeten  and  bless  even  for  a  time  the  life  of  the 
betrayer.  These  things,  then,  I  say,  are  possible.  Men  and 
women  do  rise  to  these  magnificent  heights  of  character  and 
of  service. 

One  more  case.  There  are  those  who  lose  friends  by 
death,  those  very  close,  very  near  to  them,  so  that  the  world 
not  only  never  is,  but  never  can  be  the  same  to  them  again. 
Their  relation  to  the  universe  is  changed.  Something  is 
gone  out  of  it  that  cannot  be  replaced.  No  matter  whom 
else  they  can  love,  no  matter  who  else  may  come  into  their 
lives,  here  is  an  aching  vacancy  that  must  remain  vacant 
until  death  itself  comes  for  them.  Now,  I  have  known  a 
great  many  people  in  my  life  who,  after  an  experience  like 
this,  have  gone  through  the  years  broken,  bowed,  sorrowful, 
uncomforted,  unable  to  rise  up  again,  apparently.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  not  risen  up  again.  The  sky  has  been  to 
them  shadowed,  the  fairness  of  the  world  departed.  They 
have  no  more  hope,  no  more  courage,  no  more  care  to  live. 
Now,  when  this  matter  of  personal  sorrow  comes  to  such 
persons,  is  there  not  great  danger  of  its  becoming  pure, 
sheer  selfishness  ?  If  I  am  unhappy,  need  I  therefore  carry 
round  with  me  a  shadow  to  cast  upon  every  one  I  meet  to 
make  the  world  still  more  unhappy  ?  Have  I  a  right  thus 
to  cherish  and  nurse  my  own  grief,  paralyzing  my  own 
efforts,  making  me  an  affliction  to  my  own  friends  ? 

I  know  other  cases  where  people  have  gone  through  the 
deepest  sorrows  and  losses,  their  lives  stripped,  bare, 
wounded,  past  healing  in  that  sense;  and  yet  they  have 
turned  this  great  sorrow  into  mainspring  and  motive  force 
for  the  tenderest,  noblest,  most  helpful  living.     They  have 
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been  made  sensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  others  which,  perhaps, 
before  they  did  not  notice ;  and,  instead  of  merely  mingling 
sorrow  with  sorrow  and  making  it  more,  it  has  spurred  them 
to  help  to  heal,  so  far  as  possible,  the  wounds  and  griefs  of 
others.  I  have  known  many  who  have  become  chastened, 
purified,  stripped  of  the  last  taint  of  selfishness,  by  a  sorrow 
like  this ;  and  they  have  moved  among  their  friends  a  conse- 
crating and  purifying  power.  They  have  tried  to  do  the 
work  in  the  world  that  the  dear  friend  would  have  done  if 
he  or  she  had  lived.  They  have  tried  to  let  that  friend  see, 
if  he  or  she  could  overlook  the  scene  of  life,  that  they  were 
turning  that  sorrow  into  a  spring  of  gladness  and  greenness 
and  growth  and  life  and  peace  for  all  the  world.  Here, 
again,  this  is  possible.  There  is  this  way  of  looking  at  and 
treating  the  sorrows  that  come  to  us.  Again,  which  is  the 
better  I  leave  for  you  to  determine. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  the  absence  of  cheer  in  the 
^  modern  world,  peculiar  to  the  modern  world.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  who  carry  about  in  their  hearts  the  sor- 
row and  burden  of  the  great  world.  They  look  out  over  the 
scene  of  life  beneath  the  human  ;  and  they  see  pursued  and 
pursuer.  They  see  conflict  and  pain  and  blood.  They  see 
everywhere  the  incessant  struggle  for  life.  This  is  the 
phase  of  the  natural  world  that  presses  itself  upon  their 
sensitive  nerves.  Then  they  look  out  over  the  barbaric 
world,  and  see  how  little  of  inspiration  there  is  in  it,  how 
poor,  how  meagre,  how  unhuman  it  looks.  And  they  take 
upon  themselves  all  the  burdens;  and  they  think  such  life 
cannot  be  worth  living.  They  become  sensitive  to  the  sor- 
rows and  struggles,  the  hopelessness  and  blunders  and  sins 
of  the  weak  and  the  poor.  They  forget  the  crimes  of  the 
criminal  in  his  great  sorrow,  in  his  sufferings,  in  his  inca- 
pacity. They  look  upon  the  workingman  and  the  working- 
woman,  and  feel  all  the  struggle  of  their  lives;  and  the 
world  seems  to  them  one  vast  scene  of  unrequited  and 
almost  hopeless  sorrow.  I  said  this  is  a  modern  condition 
I    of  mind,   because  it  has  nol  beet\  >axow^Vv\.  ^\iout  by  any 


added  cause  for  suffering,  but  by  an  increased  and  ever- 
growing sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  civilized  men  and 
women.  It  is  not  because  there  is  more  to  be  sad  over  in 
the  modern  world  that  thoughtful  people  are  sadder  than 
they  used  to  be,  but  because  among  the  highest  natures 
there  is  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  these  evil  conditions. 

What  shall  we  do  here  ?  We  cannot  deny  the  pain,  we 
cannot  deny  the  injustice,  the  suffering,  the  apparently  hope- 
less struggle  in  many  quarters ;  but  what  shall  be  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  we  as  individuals  shall  take  toward  it  ? 
Certainly,  my  letting  my  heart  become  utterly  gloomy  and 
my  eyes  rain  with  tears  does  not  better  the  condition  of 
things.  It  only  adds  so  much  more  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  sorrow.  And,  then,  does  it  not  incapacitate  me  for 
helping  to  relieve,  at  least,  a  little  of  it  ?  Must  I,  because 
the  world  is  weary  and  groaning  in  pain, —  must  I  cease  to 
cultivate  a  courageous  and  cheerful  temper?  Go  into  a  hos- 
pital where  there  is  a  surgical  operation  going  on.  Because 
the  victim  on  the  table  is  suffering,  would  you  have  the  sur- 
geon throw  down  his  instruments,  bow  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  weep.^  Is  that  the  way  to  assuage  and  alleviate 
the  pain  ?  Above  all  things,  the  surgeon  must  not.  The 
more  cheery  and  courageous  he  is,  the  more  command  he 
has  over  himself,  the  brighter  his  outlook  concerning  the 
general  condition  of  the  world  and  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  this  particular  patient,  the  better  for  the  work  that 
he  has  in  hand.  Above  all  things,  the  helper  must  culti- 
vate a  cheery  temper  and  a  courageous  spirit. 

Let  the  world  suffer  as  much  as  it  will,  we  must  cultivate 
cheer  and  courage  and  hope  if  we  wish  to  help  the  world. 
And,  mark  you,  here  is  one  very  significant  thing.  The 
people  whose  minds  are  burdened  and  whose  lives  are 
darkened  with  speculative  pessimism  to-day  are  not  the 
world's  helpers.  They  are  the  dilettante  lookers-on  who  tell 
you  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  Go  to  any  man  or  woman 
working  in  the  slums  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  London,  and 
who  know  more  of  human   sorrow   and  sin   than  a  reader 
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could  learn  in  years,  and  you  will  not  find  one  of  them  tell- 
ing you  that  life  is  not  worth  living,  not  one  who  is  a  pessi- 
mist. They  w^ill  tell  you  that  life  is  grandly  worth  living, 
because  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  help  somebody,  to  as- 
suage some  one's  pain,  to  bind  up  some  one's  wound,  to 
comfort  some  one  who  has  sinned  and  fallen,  and  to  put  a 
little  courage  into  their  hearts  to  rise  and  try  again.  It  is 
not  the  people  who  are  helping  the  world  who  are  pessi- 
mistic over  the  condition  of  things :  it  is  the  idle  on-lookers. 
A  man  might  stand  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  battlefield  and 
see  the  horror  of  it ;  but  give  him  a  musket  and  put  him  into 
the  ranks,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  think  of  it.  He  is  trying 
to  help  win  the  victory ;  and  he  needs  cheer  and  courage  and 
hope  to  do  that.  How  was  it  in  the  heroic  age  of  our 
country  a  few  years  ago  ?  There  were  no  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  felt  the  evils  of  the  condition  of  things  as  did  Gar- 
rison and  Phillips  and  Sumner  and  Parker  and  men  like 
them.  But  were  they  men  who  sat  down  and  wrote  treatises 
on  pessimism,  and  whined  about  the  condition  of  affairs  ? 
They  were  men  of  heart,  men  of  soul,  men  of  courage,  men 
of  cheer,  every  one  of  them,  who  rejoiced  that  they  were 
permitted  even  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow-men. 

I  remember  one  or  two  instances  that  I  have  seen,  con- 
cerning persons  who  have  showed  a  magnificent  cheer  and 
courage  in  the  midst  of  calamity.  During  the  war  I  was  in 
Nashville  at  a  certain  time,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga ;  and  I  went  with  some  friends  to  see  the  sol- 
diers who  had  just  been  released  from  the  hospital  after  the 
battle,  and  I  remember  one  fellow  whose  right  knee  was 
stiff,  and  his  leg  drawn  up,  and  he  told  me  the  surgeon 
said  it  would  never  be  straight  again.  And  with  wistful 
humor  in  eye  and  tone  he  added  :  **  I  shan't  make  a  very 
graceful  figure  going  through  life,  shall  I  ?  But  I  am  not 
sorry,  and  I'd  do  it  again.'*  That  is  the  kind  of  cheer  and 
courage  that  I  admire. 

It  is  said  that  General   O.  O.  Howard,  on  being  taken 
m  the  battlefield  lacking  his  right  arm  which  had  been 
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shot  away,  met  a  friend,  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  left  arm 
in  the  Mexican  War ;  and,  as  he  passed,  he  said  cheerily, 
*'  We'll  buy  our  gloves  together  hereafter,  General."  Is 
that  better  or  worse  than  losing  heart  and  courage?  It  is 
that  kind  of  cheer  that  never  quails  and  never  gives  up  that 
conquers  in  the  battles  of  the  world. 

1  wi^h  now  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  a  few 
things  bearing  on  the  duty  of  cultivating  this  quality  of 
cheerfulness. 

Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  bears  in  the  most  important 
way  on  the  matter  of  health.  If  we  are  to  do  our  part  in 
the  world,  we  need  physical  strength ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  is  such  an  enemy  to  physical  strength  as  despair,  as 
the  lack  of  cheerfulness  and  courage.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  people  going  through  this  world  ill  and  partially 
incapable,  the  chief  trouble  with  most  of  them  being  that 
they  have  not  any  mental  courage.  They  brood,  they  think 
over  their  condition,  they  count  up  their  symptoms,  they 
feel  their  pulse,  they  weigh  their  food,  they  are  never  five 
minutes  in  the  day  without  thinking  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. This  in  itself  is  enough  to  incapacitate  a  well  person 
and  make  him  ill.  One  of  the  best  things  about  Christian 
science  and  mental  science  or  mind  cure  is  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  making  people  stop  thinking  over  this 
and  that  physical  condition ;  and  this  is  enough  in  itself  to 
account  for  the  most  of  the  marvellous  cures  that  they 
claim.  You  know  perfectly  well  how  a  mental  condition,  if 
it  is  a  sad  one,  can  depress  and  hinder  all  the  functions  of 
the  physical  frame.  You  know  how  a  bit  of  good  news  sets 
the  blood  flowing  and  dancing  in  the  veins,  and  gives  new 
life  and  power. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  duty  to  be  cheerful ;  and 
that  is,  no  man  can  ever  do  any  good  work  in  this  world  in 
an  attitude  of  despair.  One  cannot  do  really  good  work 
unless  he  loves  that  work  and  can  take  delight  in  it,  and 
look  at  it  as  an  artist  looks  at  his  work,  wishing  to  do  it 
well  because  he  cares  for  it.     If  he  is  in  a  bitter  frame  of 
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mind,  he  cannot  do  that  work  well.  Since,  then,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  the  world,  unless  you  and  I  do 
our  part  in  cultivating  the  attitude  of  mind  that  will  help  us 
to  do  it,  we  cannot  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Again,  supposing  we  cannot  do  very  much,  supposing 
the  world  is  a  great  scene  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  is  that  any 
reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  make  the  little  tiny  circle 
of  our  personal  friends  as  bright  as  we  can  ?  It  is  sheer 
selfishness  for  men  or  women  to  get  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  cannot  forget  for  a  moment  their  own  aches 
and  pains  and  little  troubles,  but  must  inflict  thenfi  upon 
every  one  who  comes  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
What  good  does  it  do.^  It  does  not  make  your  condition 
better;  and  it  makes  your  friends'  a  great  deal  worse. 
Whether  you  can  do  any  more  or  not,  you  can  cultivate  that 
way  of  looking  at  the  world  which  brightens  your  own  per- 
sonal circle  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

Now  I  wish  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  that  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  sore  spot  in  this  whole  matter.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons whom  I  have  known  who  were  gloomy  and  brooding, 
who  lacked  cheer  and  courage,  were  not  the  persons  who 
had  great  sorrows  to  bear.  They  were  not  the  persons 
who  were  carrying  the  griefs  of  creation,  and  were  trying 
in  an  unselfish  way  to  help  the  world.  When  I  have  ex- 
amined their  cases,  I  have  found,  generally,  that  egotism  was 
at  the  heart  of  it.  They  were  people  who  felt  that  some- 
how they  had  enormous  claims  on  the  universe  which  had 
not  been  satisfied.  They  were  persons  whose  friends  did 
not  appreciate  them.  They  were  persons  who  were  bitter 
and  sour  because  somebody  else  had  got  ahead  faster  than 
they  had.  Analyze  it  from  any  side  you  please,  and  gen- 
erally at  the  heart  of  it  there  is  a  diseased  egotism.  If 
people  would  consider  for  a  moment  how  little  claim  they 
have  on  the  universe  or  on  anybody  in  it,  it  would  tend  to 
make  them  a  little  more  humble,  a  little  less  exacting,  a 
little  less  fault-finding.  I  am  born  into  this  world.  My 
father  and   mother  who  brought    me    here    have  a  certain 
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amount  of  responsibility,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  some 
claims  on  them  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  single  per- 
son between  the  East  and  the  West  on  whom  I  have  one 
particle  of  claim.  If  they  do  not  appreciate  me  at  my  own 
estimate,  if  they  do  not  think  I  am  as  beautiful  or  intelligent 
or  intellectually  brilliant  as  I  think  I  am  myself,  I  have  no 
claim  on  their  good  opinion ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
them  for  their  estimate  of  me.  What  right  have  I  to  claim 
more  than  has  been  given  me  by  the  universe?  Into  what 
court  can  I  bring  the  claim  ?  On  what  arguments  may  I 
urge  it  ?  As  a  matter,  of  fact.  I  have  very  little  claim  on 
anybody  for  anything. 

Let  us  take  a  very  humble  view,  then,  of  ourselves ;  and 
so  perhaps  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  mood  to  be  grateful 
for  what  we  have. 

And,  then,  there  are  any  number  of  persons  imbittered 
and  sour  because,  instead  of  learning  to  appreciate  and  care 
for  what  they  have,  they  are  angry  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  something  they  have  not  the  slightest 
claim  on  the  world  for. 

Let  us,  then,  break  throngh  these  bounds  of  .self-conceit, 
and  get  down  to  the  dead  level  of  realities  as  our  starting- 
point,  and  then  cultivate  cheer  and  strength.  We  shall 
then  become  grateful  for  what  we  have,  and  be  able  to 
look  out  over  the  world  with  more  hope  toward  the  things 
not  yet  attained. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  my  next  suggestion  at  length, 
which  is  the  importance  of  the  theory  which  we  shall  hold 
concerning  the  world,  concerning  the  outlook  of  human  life. 
I  am  well  aware  that  people  hold  different  opinions,  that 
there  are  reasonable  people  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
the  opinions  which  I  hold, —  people  equally  intelligent, 
equally  well-read.  But  I  wish  to  urge  on  you  to  think 
whether  you  may  not  be  entitled,  rationally,  to  hold  a  hope- 
ful theory  concerning  the  universe,  whether  you  have  not 
as  much  reason  to  hold  such  an  opinion  as  one  devoid  of 
hope.     For,  if  a  man  believe  that  this  coT&oafc.^  -a^^x^  ^^'^^x•3l.- 
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dictory  scene  of  human  life  has  a  plan  and  purpose  running 
through  it ;  if  we  may  believe  that  we  are  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  higher  Power,  wise  and  good  :  if 
we  may  believe  that  we  are  going  through  experiences  here 
which  may  fit  us  for  something  grander  and  finer  by  and  by : 
if  we  are  entitled  to  hold  this  theory, —  then  there  is  not  a  leg 
left  anywhere  in  the  universe  for  pessimism  or  hopelessness 
to  stand  on.  Not  only  may  anything  in  the  process  be  jus- 
tified, but  it  may  be  seen  to  be  the  highest  good  if  it  lead 
to  an  outcome  that  is  worth  while.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  hold  that  theory  of  the  universe  ?  If 
I  had  time,  I  think  I  could  show  you  that  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it  are  at  least  equal  to  those  against  it,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  are  much  stronger. 

As  a  hint,  the  universe  began,  the  history  of   humanity 
began,  in  ignorance,  weakness,  barbarism,  cruelty,  without 
art,  without  music,  without  literature,  without  purity,  with- 
out  any  of  those    things   that   we   call    civilization.      The 
Power   that  has  been   leading  and  guiding  the  world   has 
issued,    at    last,    in    these ;    and   there   is    no   sign    of    its 
being  spent.      Rather  are  we  forced  to  believe   that   that 
Power  holds  in  its  limitless  resources  of  better  and  better  to 
come.     If  that  be  true, —  if  half  of  what  I  have  said  be  true, 
—  then  a  good  power  rules  the  world ;  and  there  is  room  in 
a  rational  man's  thinking  only  for  cheer  and  hope  and  trust. 
Since  to  us,  to  you  and  to  me,  if  you  will,  is  committed 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  creating  a  nobler  condition  of 
things,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  man  who  half  appreciates 
the  significance  of  that  idea  will  feel  his  heart  thrill  with 
hope  and  courage.     God   has  permitted   us   to  ht^lp  him 
create  the  world,  to  share  in  creating  our  own  bodies  to 
something  finer  and  better.      He  has  shared   with  us  his 
ct^lM  power  in  working  over  civilization  into  something 
fl^^^HnMl  finer  and  better.    And  the  outcome.^     It  doth 
^^^^^^■pcar  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  are  going  on  pro- 
gf  to  be  more  and  more  like  him.     With  the  light  of 
wned  day  shining  m  owt  e'^es,\^x.  >xs  oAvvn^v^  ^w^\- 
cheer  and  gratitude  and  p\. 
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Father,  we  thank  Thee  humbly  that  Thou  dost  share  with 
us  such  mighty  power ;  that  Thou  dost  give  us  glimpses  of 
such  magnificent  outcomes ;  that  Thou  dost  help  us,  in  how- 
ever little  ways,  to  co-operate  with  Thee  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  advent  of  Thy  perfect  kingdom.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
oi  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
6ut  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldins.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christiamty,  tne  criti- 
cal judgements  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inciuirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma> 
tise.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hoktom. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  **  Our  children  are  constantly  askine  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not amswer."  Perfectly  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  rerola- 
tion  of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  troth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Stmday-Bchool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
subject 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  ^nll  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  sdiolars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teadier  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 

QEO.  H.  BLLI8«  PubUiher,  \•^  Fraaklla  St.,  Bostoa,  Haas. 
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ATHEISM. 


"  Having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world/* —  Eph.  ii.  12. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  hear  this  text  taken  as  the 
theme  of  sermons ;  and  it  was  always  interpreted  to  mean 
that  they  who  had  not  passed  through  a  definite  experience 
believed  in  by  this  particular  church,  or  who  had  not  ac- 
cepted certain  definite  opinions  held  by  this  particular 
church,  were  the  ones  who  were  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  without  hope  of  future  salvation.  Before  I 
am  through,  you  will  find  that  I  shall  place  upon  the  words 
an  interpretation  very  far  away  from  that.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  dogmatic  or  speculative  or  theoretic  athe- 
ism this  morning,  and  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  atheism  in  the  world.  In  the 
next  place,  in  my  judgment,  the  amount  of  it  that  exists 
is  not  doing  any  very  great  amount  of  harm.  Lord  Bacon 
says  —  I  shall  quote  his  thought,  not  his  words  —  that  a 
man  had  better  have  no  belief  at  all  about  God  than  hold 
a  belief  that  is  unworthy  of  him.  A  low,  poor,  inadequate 
belief  about  God  may  be,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word, 
atheistic,  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  and  antagonistic 
to  a  high,  lofty,  inspiring  belief;  so  that  the  man  who  thinks 
he  believes  in  God  may  be  a  more  dangerous  atheist,  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  than  the  one  who  thinks  he  does 
not  believe  in  him. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  people  who  think  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  God  have  been  people  of  an  excep- 
tionally high  order,  both  of  intellect  and  of  character.  I 
have  not  known  many.  I  have  met  a  few.  I  know  of  a 
few  persons  in  Boston  to-day  who  would  tell  you  that  they 


do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  In  their  theory 
of  the  universe  they  find  no  place  for  what  they  would  ex- 
press by  that  word.  And  yet  those  that  I  happen  to  know 
are  leading  lofty,  noble,  true,  unselfish  lives.  They  are  try- 
ing to  become  all  that  they  may  be  themselves.  They  are 
trying  to  do  all  that  they  can  for  their  fellow-men.  But,  as 
we  look  over  the  history  of  the  past,  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  world,  I  think  we  shall  find  it  almost  uni- 
versally true  that  the  people  who  have  been  persecuted  and 
put  to  death  as  atheists  have  been  the  very  best  people  of 
their  time. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  one  or  two  instances. 
A  man  like  Vanini,  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
burned  as  an  atheist.  And  yet  his  own  words  in  his  attempt 
to  express  what  he  believes  about  God  are  the  finest  utter- 
ance of  that  kind  that  you  can  find  anywhere  throughout 
the  literature  of  that  whole  century.  It  has  been  commonly 
said  —  generally  by  those  who  have  given  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  subject  —  that  Thomas  Paine  was  an  atheist. 
But  he  himself  says,  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  one  only ; 
and  I  hope  for  happiness  in  a  future  life.*'  And  he  is  the 
author  of  that  saying  which  is  inscribed  on  the  statue  of 
Garrison,  as  it  stands  in  our  finest  street,  "  The  world  is  my 
country,  and  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 

We  need  not,  then,  trouble  ourselves  very  much  about 
theoretic  or  dogmatic  atheism.  It  is  a  more  practical  task 
which  I  have  set  myself  this  morning.  It  is  that  of  trying 
to  help  you  see  and  feel  with  me  the  reality  of  that  com- 
mon life  that  is  lived  here  in  this  world  without  any  vivid, 
conscious,  helpful  sense  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  is  prac- 
tical atheism  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  For,  if  we  look  with 
clear  eye  and  earnest  heart,  we  shall  find  it  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life, —  and  we  shall  find  not  the  smallest  amount 
of  it,  I  believe,  inside  the  very  churches  themselves, —  a 
life  lived  without  any  high  hope,  a  life  lived  without  con- 
^scious  or  helpful  relation  to  God. 

I  wish  now  at  the  beginning,  if  I  may,  to  outline  some  of 
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these  types  of  life,  that  you  may  see  what  it  is  that  1  have 
in  mind,  and  trv  to  draw  some  contrasts. 

Let  me  once  again  enter  the  business  world,  although  I 
have  now  a  different  purpose  in  view  from  that  which  has 
taken  me  there  in  previous  sermons.  The  business  of  the 
world,  if  it  be  rightly  carried  on,  is  dealing  with  the  forces, 
the  laws  of  God  at  every  turn.  It  is  a  field  in  which  we 
may  build  up  our  own  characters  to  their  highest  and  best, 
and  in  which  we  may  render  noble  service  to  our  fellow-men. 
In  other  words,  any  business  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
which  ought  to  be  carried  on,  is  a  part  of  civilization,  is 
a  part  of  that  mutual  service  which  we  render  to  each  other, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  on  the  bodily  plane  or  the  mental, 
the  affectional,  the  spiritual.  If  we  are  engaged  in  a  legiti- 
mate occupation,  we  are  coworking  with  God  to  serve  the 
present  stage  of  the  world's  life.  And  this  coworking  with 
God  may  enable  us  to  so  co-operate  with  him  as  to  lead  the 
world  to  a  higher  level.  This  is  the  ideal  business  life,  to 
my  mind.  This  is  the  business  with  God  in  it,  with  God 
taken  into  account,  with  the  conscious  help  of  God,  co- 
operating with  God,  for  God,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  busi- 
ness.    You  remember  the  words  of  old  George  Herbert :  — 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine." 

But  how  is  it  often  ?  Take  the  man  who  has  entered 
into  his  business  life  without  any  plan  or  purpose  as  touch- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men ;  who  is  simply  engaged 
in  the  struggle  to  get  on,  as  the  phrase  is;  who  tries  to 
make  of  his  business  a  success,  and  to  beat  his  competitors. 
Now,  it  is  all  right  to  beat  your  competitors  if  you  do  it 
by  rendering  better  service  to  your  fellow-men.  That  is 
legitimate  competition ;  but  that  is  not  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  it.  A  man  is  determined  to  get  more  money,  and 
to  get  it  by  any  process  that  keeps  him  inside  the  limits  of 
the  law,  so  that  he  does  not  overstep  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing himself  a  criminal.     You  know  that  there   are  thou- 


sands  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  business  managed 
after  this  fashion.  And,  when  they  have  made  their  money, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  a  large  amount  or  a  small  one, — 
for  the  principle  does  not  apply  to  rich  people,  purely, — 
when  they  have  made  their  money,  they  have  the  feeling 
that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  treat  it  as  entirely  their 
own,  and  do  with  it  precisely  what  they  happen  to  like. 
There  is  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  forces  of  nature 
by  co-operating  with  which  they  have  earned  their  success, 
no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  highest  that  there  is  in 
themselves,  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  God.  Now,  the 
man  who  is  pursuing  business  after  this  fashion  is  leading 
an  atheistic  life, —  a  life  that  is  anti-God,  a  life  that  is  anti- 
his  own  highest  self,  a  life  that  is  anti-humanity.  And  no 
matter  how  many  creeds  he  believes,  no  matter  how  many 
churches  he  attends,  no  matter  how  loudly  and  pompously 
he  may  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,"  —  he  may  be  a  deacon  or  a  ves- 
tryman, he  may  pass  the  plate  at  the  church  or  serve  at  the 
communion-table, —  he  is  in  his  practical  life,  in  the  total- 
ity, the  outcome,  the  sweep  of  his  influence,  an  atheist. 
The  God  that  he  believes  in  is  the  God  that  he  can  cajole, 
or  bribe,  or  pray  into  accord  with  his  own  ideas, —  the  God 
whom  he  can,  somehow,  get  to  back  up  his  own  concep- 
tions, plans,  and  purposes  of  life. 

And  right  in  here  is  one  of  the  commonest  delusions.  I 
wonder  that  men  do  not  see  through  it,  so  flimsy  is  it.  Did 
you  ever  know  of  a  nation  that  went  to  war  when  its  priests, 
the  organized  representatives  of  its  church,  did  not  tell  them 
that  God  was  on  their  side,  no  matter  how  unjust,  how  in- 
human the  war?  In  the  old  days  did  not  those  who  be- 
lieved in  slavery  put  the  Bible  and  the  church  and  God 
back  of  their  belief,  as  responsible  for  it  and  supporting  it  ? 
Is  there  any  monstrosity  in  history  that  has  not  called  God 
to  witness  its  pure  and  high  intent,  or  which  has  not  at  any 
rate  wrought  over  the  conception  of  God,  until  He  has  been 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  indorse  the  particular  thing  which 
was  to  be  done  ? 


Here,  then,  is  what  I  mean  by  practical  atheism.  A  busi- 
ness life  led  like  this  hurts  and  hinders  everything  that  is 
divine  in  human  life,  in  the  individual,  and  in  all  those  it 
comes  in  contact  with ;    and  this  is  anti-divine. 

Let  us  note  a  similar  thing  in  another  department  of  life, 
art,  literature, —  these  things  that  pertain  to  the  highest 
intellectual  side  of  us,  as  we  suppose.  Now,  if  a  person  be 
devoted  to  art  seriously,  what  does  it  mean }  It  means 
that,  having  exceptional  insight,  ability  to  perceive  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true  as  ordinary  people  do  not,  one  stands  at 
this  altar  of  the  beautiful  to  minister,  to  interpret  these 
Hashes,  these  gleams  of  the  ideal,  of  the  divine  beauty,  to 
lift  men  and  women,  and  help  them  to  see,  to  be  uplifted. 
This  is  the  ideal  ministry  of  art.  This  is  what  men  like 
Michel  Angelo  meant,  trj-^ing  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  with  the  brush  or 
chisel  trying  to  interpret  these,  speaking  for  God  to  the  race 
by  the  symbols  of  beauty. 

What  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  art  many  a  time  ? 
It  is  pandering  to  the  lowest  tastes,  to  the  animal,  to  the 
sensual  in  us.  It  has  no  high  purpose,  no  high  principle : 
it  is  simply  an  instrument  of  gain,  a  man  seeking  to  win 
popular  favor  that  he  may  get  applause,  or  that  he  may  sell 
the  products  of  his  art,  so  called,  and  win  for  himself  money, 
means  to  gratify  and  indulge  his  tastes.  This  is  the  prosti- 
tution of  art.  This  is  atheism  in  art.  This  is  turning  one's 
back  on  the  altar  of  the  beautiful,  and  ministering  to  the 
lowest  and  meanest  that  there  is  in  humanity. 

Let  us  find  another  illustration  in  another  department  of 
human  life.  What  is  society,  rightly  interpreted?  The 
meeting  together  of  men  and  women.  What  for }  On  what 
level  of  their  natures  shall  they  meet  ?  On  the  level  of  the 
animal  or  the  intellectual,  the  higher  ranges  of  one's  being  ? 
Society  may  be  one  of  the  grandest  servants  of  the  divine. 
If  people  meet  together  on  the  level  of  character,  exchang- 
ing ideas,  exchanging  inspirations,  helping  each  other,  then 
society  becomes  the  servant  of  the  divine;  and  this  should 


be  the  aim  of  human  association.  And  this,  of  course, 
could  not  be  exclusive.  If  a  man  is  really  wishing  to  help 
other  people,  he  must  stand  within  the  reach  of  as  many 
people  as  possible.  He  does  not  wish  to  gather  a  little 
clique  of  his  own,  supposed  to  be  different  from  and  some- 
how better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  keep  that  little 
kingdom  exclusively  for  himself  and  his  intimates. 

What  is  the  average  purpose  and  meaning  of  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  society,  that  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  newspapers  as  society  ?  Do  men  and  women  meet  to- 
gether on  th^  higher  levels  of  their  lives  ?  What  are  the 
tests  of  admission  ?  Are  they  intelligence,  knowledge,  char- 
acter, anything  peculiarly  high  and  fine  ?  Generally,  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  taken  into  account.  Society  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  that  society  which  men  and  women  look  up  to 
and  worship  and  strain  after,  that  society  which  they  long 
to  be  admitted  to,  which  they  are  ready  to  pay  their  self- 
respect  for,  ready  to  sell  their  souls  to  gain,  has  almost 
nothing  of  high  or  fine  or  intellectual  or  unselfish  or  human 
about  it  whatsoever.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  not 
human  conditions,  are  not  divine  conditions ;  and  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  man  who  is  rotten-hearted  to  the  core, 
who  has  been  false  to  God,  false  to  his  fellow-men,  false  to 
himself,  false  to  every  high  principle,  may  stand  at  the  very 
top  as  dictator  of  that  kind  of  society.  And  you  know,  fur- 
ther, that  there  are  few  women  who  will  turn  their  back  on 
this  kind  of  social  leading.  There  are  few  who  would  not 
be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  entering  this  select  coterie  and  of 
winning  its  favors  and  its  flatteries,  to  turn  their  daughters 
over  into  the  possession  of  men  that  they  ought  to  treat  with 
noble  scorn.  This  kind  of  society,  then,  is  atheistic  through 
and  through.  There  is  nothing  divine  in  it ;  and  I  care  not 
how  many  churches  the  people  that  belong  to  it  may  attend, 
or  how  many  rituals  and  forms  they  may  go  through,  or  how 
many  creeds  they  may  repeat,  the  real  God  of  the  real  world 
is  far  from  them  and  far  from  it. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  notice,  to  carry  the  matter  a 


little  more  clearly  into  another  department  of  life  and 
thought.  •  I  said  at  the  outset  that  there  was  no  end  of 
atheism  in  the  church.  1  wish  to  be  understood  in  this,  and 
to  let  you  see  how  profound  is  the  meaning  of  my  words. 
There  is  only  one  God.  People  may  have  idols ;  and  they 
may  be  wrought  in  stone  or  gold  or  wood  or  out  of  the 
imaginations  and  fancies.  They  may  be  wrought  out  of 
words  and  embodied  in  creeds;  but  ihey  may  not  be  the 
real  God  that  is  lifting  the  world  at  all. 

Now,  when  the  church  is  afraid  of  truth,  afraid  of  freedom 
•f  thought  and  study,  it  occupies  an  atheistic  position.  It 
is  threatened  with  infidelity,  the  most  dangerous  infidelity ; 
for,  if  God  be  the  life  and  heart  and  soul  of  the  universe,  if 
all  truth  be  God's  truth,  if  all  beauty  be  God's  beauty,  if  all 
righteousness  be  God's  righteousness,  then  those  who  would 
deny  this,  who  are  afraid  of  the  liberty  which  would  permit 
people  to  seek  and  find  this,  and  who  are  doing  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  belief  that  was  crystallized  and  hardened  in  that 
form  hundreds  of  years  ago, —  they  are  anti-divine,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  living  God  of  the 
living  world  of  to-day. 

Suppose  there  be  a  formulary  that  people  put  in  the  way 
of  truth ;  suppose  there  be  a  method  of  church  organization 
or  government, —  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  if  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  God,  is  a  substitute  for  God,  so  long  as  they  are 
true  to  that,  then  there,  again,  is  practical  atheism. 

If  a  person  is  a  member  of  a  church,  and  is  not  living  out 
the  divine  life  in  righteousness  and  purity  and  truth  and 
in  service  to  his  fellow-men,  here,  again,  he  is  not  living  for 
God  or  with  the  divine  hope  in  his  heart.  He  is  really 
occupying  the  position  of  one  who  denies  God  and  turns  his 
back  upon  him.  Here,  then,  is  what  I  mean :  whether  in 
literature  or  art,  in  business,  in  society,  in  the  church,  in 
political  life,  the  man  who  is  not  trying  to  find  and  co-oper- 
ate with  the  living  God  of  to-day  is  occupying  the  position 
of  atheist.  I  wish  to  suggest  a  word  in  regard  to  the  polit- 
ical ideals  of  the  present  day.     We  look  with  a  complacency 
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of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  upon  those  who  aspire  in 
a  certain  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  our  country;  We  see 
a  man  going  through  the  South.  What  for  ?  In  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  win  the  favor  of  the  South.  How  does 
he  do  it  ?  By  paring  off  the  truth  just  so  far  as  possible  to 
make  his  position  appear  to  be  consistent  as  a  representative 
of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  South.  He  is  a  high-tariff 
man  until  he  is  with  low- tar  iff  people.  He  is  a  sound- 
money  man  except  when  he  is  in  a  silver  country.  Instead 
of  being  governed  by  any  high  principle  or  purpose,  he  is 
catering  to  the  popular  sentiment,  now  of  this  part  of  the 
country  and  now  of  that,  that  he  may  win  to  his  side  the 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 

In  contrast  to  this,  look  at  the  men  we  are  proud  of. 
Who  have  been  the  great  men  of  our  country  ?  Look  at 
men  like  Sumner,  who  from  his  early  youth  pledged  himself 
to  certain  great  principles.  Though  mocked  and  scorned, 
he  talked  about  the  higher  law.  He  disdained  expediency, 
and  stood  for  God  and  man  and  right ;  and  to-day  all  men 
bow  before  him.  Though  Sumner  was  not  able  to  talk  very 
much  religion, —  though  he  said  once,  in  speaking  of  the  two 
great  commandments,  that,  though  he  was  not  certain  he 
could  say  much  about  the  first, —  loving  God  with  all  the 
heart, —  he  tried  to  keep  the  second,  and  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself, —  though  he  did  not  talk  much  about  religion,  we 
know  to-day  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  God  for 
humanity,  and  that  the  men  who  opposed  him,  no  matter 
how  glibly  they  may  have  said,  "  Lord,  Lord,*'  were  the 
atheists  of  those  days. 

Consider  Lincoln  and  Douglas  again, —  Douglas  jumping 
this  way  or  that,  according  as  he  believed  popular  sentiment 
was  going,  sneering  at  anything  higher  than  expediency. 
And  there  was  Lincoln  facing  defeat,  because  he  was  stand- 
ing for  God ;  and  God  stood  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory. This  is  what  I  mean  by  practical  atheism, —  living  in 
this  world  as  though  there  were  no  God,  or  as  though  God 

could  be  outwitted  and  ca)o\ed,  cowVd  be  bribed  to  do  ac- 

x>rding  to  the  exigencies  oi  the  occscsvoxv. 
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Now,  what  is  the  trouble  with  a  life  like  this  ?  And  is 
another  and  grander  type  of  life  practicable  ? ,  The  trouble 
is  that  the  man  who  is  a  practical  atheist, —  that  is,  who 
does- not  believe  that  every  day  of  his  life  he  is  dealing  first 
hand  with  God,  that  he  may  have  God  back  of  him  helping 
him,  —  the  trouble  with  that  kind  of  life  is  that  it  is  apt  to 
be  lived  out  on  a  very  low  plane,  no  matter  what  profes- 
sion a  man  may  follow  or  what  department  of  business  he 
may  be  engaged  in. 

Let  me  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  who  hear 
me,  a  typical  illustration.  I  have  two  young  men  in  my 
mind.  What  they  said  was  said  at  least  three  or  four  years 
ago.  What  their  present  opinion  is,  or  what  has  become  of 
them,  I  do  not  know.  Their  father  was  rich.  They  be- 
longed to  what  is  called  the  best  society.  In  talking  with 
a  friend  who  was  trying  to  get  them  to  care  for  certain  high 
ideals  of  life,  they  said :  "  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  all  that 
talk  ?  We  believe  in  Darwinism ;  and  so  do  you.  We  do 
not  believe  in  any  God  who  cares  anything  about  this  world ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  any  future  life.  If  there  is  any 
future  life,  no  one  knows  anything  about  it ;  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  worry  ourselves.  The  best  society  is  open  to  us 
in  Boston.  There  is  not  one  woman  in  fifty  in  the  range  of 
our  acquaintance  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  us  marry 
into  her  family, —  marry  one  of  her  daughters.  We  have 
money,  we  are  young,  we  propose  to  enjoy  ourselves.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  good  time ;  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  our  private  character  may  be.  That  will 
not  stand  in  our  way."  That  is  the  kind  of  ideal  that  a 
young  man  is  apt  to  get  for  himself,  if  he  does  not  believe 
in  any  high,  grand  purpose  or  outlook  for  human  life.  But 
that  kind  of  life,  every  noble  young  man  knows,  is  petty, 
mean,  cruel,  dastardly. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  live  a  high  life,  he  must  believe  that 
living  a  high  life  is  worth  while.  He  need  not  necessarily 
talk  very  much  about  God.  He  may  not  theoretically  be- 
lieve in  God,  as  I  do.     But  he  must  b^\\feN^  \xi  %^\sv^\iv\gjiL 
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purpose  and  outcome  of  things.  A  man  needs  this  beh'ef. 
He  needs  to  know  that  the  universe  and  human  life  are 
divine,  in  order  to  give  him  steadiness  and  stay  and  purpose 
as  he  passes  through  the  world.  If  a  man  thinks  that  the 
universe  is  just  a  shifting  scene  of  contradictory  forces,  that 
it  is  not  going  anywhere,  of  course  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  ally  himself  to.  He  must  simply  try  to  keep  on  the 
crest  of  the  highest  wave  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  joining 
now  this  force  and  now  that  one.  A  life  like  that  can  have 
no  dignity  to  it,  no  purpose,  no  high  ideals.  He  needs  to 
link  himself  in  with  God,  to  believe  that  he  is  living  with 
God,  co-operating  with  God,  in  order  to  sustain  him  and 
comfort  him  in  the  disappointments  of  life.  No  one  of  us 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  but  has 
learned  that,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  plan  to  attain  this 
or  that,  we  are  sure  in  many  cases  to  fail.  We  need,  then, 
some  theory  of  life,  some  belief  in  some  reality,  that  shall 
make  us  feel  that,  though  the  plan  failed,  we  have  not  failed. 
Suppose  things  are  going  to  pieces  all  round  us,  we  need, 
in  order  to  keep  us  strong  and  steady,  to  comfort  and  hold 
us,  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Power  that  folds  all  the  con- 
tradictions and  confusions  in  his  arms,  and  controls  them 
to  the  working  out  of  something  beyond  that  which  as  yet 
we  can  see.  I  think  it  was  a  magnificent  statement  of  trust 
when  George  MacDonald,  speaking  of  a  friend  who  was 
drowned,  said,  "Yes;  but  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, is  the 
hollow  of  His  hand."  He  was  not  lost,  then.  And  one  of 
our  own  American  singers  says, 

•'  If  my  bark  sink,  *tis  to  another  sea." 

The  voyage  is  not  yet  done. 

Suppose  we  try  to  help  on  the  world  and  its  reforms,  to 
bring  to  pass  some  grander,  better  condition  of  things,  and 
suddenly  all  that  we  have  tried  to  do  seems  to  break  to 
pieces  in  our  hands,  and  there  is  no  promise  of  success. 
If  one  can  poise  and  steady  himself  with  the  thought  that 
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"  (lod's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world," 

and  that  surely  some  day,  not  only  the  success  that  we 
dreamed  of,  but  a  larger  and  finer  success  than  that  of 
which  we  have  ever  dreamed,  will  come,  then  we  can  be 
patient.  We  can  see  our  plans  fail ;  and  we  can  gather 
ourselves  together  once  more,  and  begin,  if  need  be,  all 
over  again,  sure  that  every  effort  that  we  have  made  is 
well,  and  sure  of  that  thing  which  is  to  be. 

And  then,  when  we  get  through  with  this  life,  or  are  get- 
ting through,  whether  we  are  young  or  old,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  could  only  carry  in  our  hearts  this  great  trust 
in  God  as  goodness,  as  reason,  as  order,  as  force,  as  love, 
we  need  not  be  like  so  many  that  I  know  and  see  all 
about  me,  going  down  into  the  shadow,  feeling  that  they  are 
utterly  deserted,  lost,  homesick,  orphaned  ;  but  we  may  carry 
with  us  a  certainty  of  victory  over  death  even,  so  that  the 
shadow  shall  grow  light,  and  the  loneliness  shall  have  a 
presence  that  shall  be  company  and  joy,  and  all  shall  be 
well. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  find  and  get  into  such  relations 
with  God  as  shall  give  us  victory  over  these  common  and 
troublous  conditions  of  life,  and  make  our  life  seem  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  divine  ?  I  not  only  believe  it  is  possible : 
1  know  it  is. 

God, —  not  a  God,  not  a  particular  theory  about  God,  but 
(Jod,  force,  order,  goodness,  power,  love, —  God  is  the  All; 
and  we  are  a  part  of  him,  and  he  needs  us  as  much  as  we 
need  him.  For  the  Infinite  would  be  less  than  Infinite  if 
the  smallest  particle  of  dust  were  left  out  of  account ;  and 
so  the  infinite  intelligence,  the  infinite  love,  the  infinite 
service,  the  infinite  goodness,  would  be  less  than  all  these 
if  the  poorest,  weakest  soul  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were 
left  out  of  account.  You  and  I,  then,  are  a  part  of  him ; 
and  it  is  our  great  destiny,  if  we  will,  not  only  to  co-operate 
with  him,  but  to  be  conscious  of  that  co-operation,  and  find 
in  it  the  strength  and  dignity  of  life. 
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There  is  just  one  word  in  closing.  I  said  that  a  great 
many  people  talk  about  God  who  are  not  leading  the  di- 
vine life.  But  it  is  also  true,  for  our  comfort,  that  a  great 
many  people,  bewildered  in  their  thinking  on  account  of 
the  great  fiood  of  light  that  has  shone  over  the  modem 
world,  who  are  not  able  as  yet  to  formulate  a  thought  of 
God  satisfactory  to  them,  are  not  without  Gpd,  even  when 
they  think  they  are.  Do  you  care  for  the  right  .^  Then 
you  care  for  (iod.  Do  you  care  for  the  truth  ?  Then  you 
care  for  God.  Do  you  care  for  goodness  >  Then  you  care 
for  God.  Do  you  worship  that  which  is  right  and  true 
and  beautiful  ?  Then  you  worship  God,  although  you  may 
not  name  him.  And  you  may  take  to  your  hearts  for  com- 
fort those  words  of  Jesus  where  he  says,  "  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."  He  who  is  trying  to  find  is  on  the 
side  of  that  which  is  to  be  found.  He  who  would  co-op- 
erate with  God,  and  serve  him  if  he  could  become  conscious 
of  him,  will  co-operate  and  serve  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
conscious ;  and  he  is  co- operating  and  serving,  though  still 
unconscious. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  so  near  to  us  that 
we  cannot  escape  Thee,  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  the 
range  of  Thy  presence,  that  we  cannot  fall  below  the  reach 
of  Thy  care.  We  may  forget  Thee ;  but  Thou  dost  not  forget 
us.  We  may  not  know  Thee  by  name ;  but,  if  we  try  to  do 
right,  to  obey  Thy  laws,  we  are  on  the  road  to  find  Thee, 
and  some  day  we  shall  look  up,  and  know  that  we  are  in  Thy 
presence  forevermore.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  amd  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  very  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satia&ction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  {nqmrer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  whicn  at  firat  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  erron,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  rrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  oiildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
nuke  them  ^miliar  witn  the  results  of  critical  sdiolarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-echool.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stndv  hurgfi  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answera  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholan 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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THE  TRUTH-SEEKER. 


"  The  truth  shall  make  you  free."— John  viii.  32. 

It  is  Henry  Drummond  who  has  declared,  in  a  brisk  and 
vivacious  pamphlet,  truly  nutritious  to  the  thoughtful  mind, 
that  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  love.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  assumption.  Not  love,  but  truth,  is  the  greatest, 
mightiest,  most  important  thing  in  this  world.  It  is  true 
Paul  says  that  of  three  things  love  is  the  greatest, —  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  But  he  was  not  then  mentioning  that  theme 
which  I  treat  now, —  truth. 

What  is  truth  .>  It  is  not  opinion.  Opinion  is  that 
which  we  get  at  quickly,  and  as  the  result  frequently  of  sur- 
face observation.  Opinions  are  the  small  current  coin 
which  we  use  in  every-day  life.  They  can  be  easily  overset 
and  disproved.  They  are  certainly  fusible  and  interchange- 
able, as  our  experience  goes  on,  to  something  larger  and 
deeper. 

Trutli  is  not  dogma.  It  was  the  distinguished  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  —  who,  though  dead,  yet  speaks  to  us  —  who 
said,  *"  Dogma  is  fruit  packed  for  transportation."  A  man 
takes  it  from  the  lighter  or  the  vessel ;  but  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  consume  the  whole  package.  The  true  test  of 
dogma  is  to  take  a  sample  of  the  fruit,  look  it  over,  assort 
it,  and,  if  possible,  assimilate  it.  Therefore,  dogma  is  not 
the  first-hand  truth.  It  is  something  which  was  stated  once 
in  the  past,  and  set  up  as  a  guide, —  a  mark  on  the  highway ; 
but  it  is  not  in  a  form  adaptable  to  the  personal  request  of 
the  soul  for  that  which  is  really  true. 

Truth  is  not  veracity.  A  man  is  veracious  when  he  tries 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  reports  what  h^  \\"a&  ^^^xv  at  ^-iz^'^v 


enced.  You  call  him  honest,  but  he  may  be  mistaken. 
The  range  of  his  observation,  the  accumulation  of  his  facts, 
the  links  of  his  logic,  may  be  imperfect ;  and  yet  he  is  an 
honest  man,  who  means  to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  veracious ; 
but  he  may  not  have  given  you  the  truth. 

What  is  truth  ?  It  is  reality :  it  is  God.  It  is  the  mighti- 
est thing  in  this  world,  because  even  the  poet  trains  the 
winning  guise  of  his  rhythmic  thought  on  the  trellis  of 
truth. 

Truth  is  reality,  whirling  and  spinning  music  in  the  wheel 
of  progressive  industry,  the  framework  of  the  universe, 
binding  together  the  domain  of  electricity,  brooding  over 
the  conclave  of  wise  men  who  are  striving  to  bring  forth 
statesmanship.  Truth !  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  home, 
the  Church,  the  State :  it  is  the  soul  of  all  that  is  poetic, 
graceful,  winsome,  and  emotional  in  the  true  sense. 

Now,  what  is  the  characteristic  of  this  century  which  is  fast 
passing  away?  Only  (\ve  years  left;  and  then  out  of  the 
turrets  of  history  the  chimes  of  the  new  twentieth  century 
will  ring.  Is  it  not  this  salient  feature  of  truth-seeking, 
that  which  has  had  a  firm  hold  from  the  very  beginning  ? 
It  will  be  called  in  all  times  to  come,  when  history  is  com- 
pletely written,  the  age  whose  cardinal  feature  was  its 
search  for  truth.  It  is  this  search  for  truth  which  has  insti- 
gated the  scientists,  which  has  fermented  in  the  hide-*bound 
theologian  till  it  has  brushed  the  cobwebs  away.  The  love 
of  truth  has  turned  many  a  rosy  cheek  pale,  and  has 
carried  to  the  grave  many  a  martyr  of  investigation.  Count- 
less are  the  witnesses  who  testify  that  never  before  in  all 
time  have  men  so  knocked  at  the  iron-studded  doors  of 
mystery,  never  bent  over  the  hard  page  so  patiently,  never 
waited  in  the  desert  so  willingly  to  listen  to  the  oracles,  as 
at  this  present  time.  Yes,  in  the  superficial  record  it  may 
be  written  down  that  in  this  age  men  loved  money,  material 
gain,  conquests  of  continents,  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  but 
the  sieve  of  judicial  examination  will  sift  out  the  facts,  and 
your  children's  children  wiW  put  vVv^  2l\m^oV^  ^xvd  halo  round 
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this  century  because  of  its  consecration  to  the  desire  to 
obtain  new  truth. 

Very  good.  If  that  is  so,  what  follows  ?  That  this  age, 
which  has  been  condemned  as  critical,  as  destructive,  as 
iconoclastic,  as  denying,  is  the  most  religious  age  that  ever 
dawned  on  mankind. 

If  the  search  for  truth  is  the  search  for  God,  if  the 
kindling  of  that  flame  on  the  individual  altar  of  the  human 
soul  illuminates  him  as  nothing  else  can,  then  there  is 
more  religion  in  this  age  than  there  ever  was  before. 
There  was  never  more  utter  crystal  recognition  of  genuine 
religion  than  there  is  to-day.  Not  in  the  secondary  forms 
that  face  us  so  often,  and  that  have  been  set  up  as  the  tests 
of  faith  and  zeal,  but  that  inner,  modest,  tenacious  resolve 
that,  come  what  will,  we  will  have  first-hand  evidence  of 
what  this  world  is,  its  meaning,  our  destiny,  and  the  proper 
recognition  of  our  laws  and  usages.  For,  if  religion  is  based 
on  anything,  it  must  be  on  truth. 

Now  let  us  take  another  step.  Granting  that  the  truth- 
seeker  is  the  noblest  character,  our  difficulties  begin.  The 
storms  begin  to  blow.  Doubts  creep  in,  and  whisper  or 
speak  loudly.  There  are  beckonings  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  Then  begins  that  paralysis  almost  of  the  purpose. 
Pardon  this  personal  word ;  but  to  me  this  subject  has  come 
from  the  anvil  and  flaming  forge  of  my  own  experience. 
There  was  a  time  in  my  youth  when  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  me  to  bare  my  head  beneath  the  roof  of  any  known 
church,  as  I  recognized  the  sects  at  that  time.  I  could  not 
find  the  reality  that  seemed  to  me  ought  to  come  with  a 
vital  faith.  But,  when  I  took  from  the  shelves  of  my  col- 
lege library  a  book  by  Theodore  Parker,  I  began  to  see 
light.  I  left  the  desert.  I  found  companionship.  It  seemed 
possible  to  me  to  have  an  organized  church  with  forms  and 
declarations  in  which  freedom  should  exist,  with  unflinch- 
ing research  and  the  constantly  uplifted  gaze  of  expectation 
and  onlook.  That  may  be  the  experience  of  thousands 
to-day  among  young  people  \  and  ead\  ow^  ^xAs  "^^  ^^sx.^ 
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-.line  1)1 'kuL  ( it'cl  \  uiuh^at'cd  a\ciuic  h>  reason, —  that  part 
uf  our  development  which  ought  never  to  be  suppressed. 
For,  as  you  hear  from  this  platform  constantly,  a  true,  ra- 
tional, earnest  religion  is  necessary  to  complete  a  symmet- 
rical manhood  and  womanhood. 

What  do  we  confront  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold,  say- 
ing, I  am  a  truth-seeker  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  world-re- 
nowned men  whose  names  embody  fame  alone.  I  speak 
of  you  young  men  and  young  women  listening  to  me.  You 
are  just  as  much  a  truth-seeker  as  I  am;  perhaps  more 
loyal  to  what  you  have  attained  than  I  am,  with  my  tradi- 
tions and  environment.  I  speak  of  the  humblest,  most  in- 
genuous mind  that  desires  to  be  fed  with  the  very  bread  of 
heaven,  and  not  the  mouldy  food  of  superstition.  When 
such  a  one  desires  to  fulfil  that  function,  the  function  of 
truth-seeker,  lo  !  what  confronts  him  but  this  craving  for  an 
oracle,  the  yearning  for  infallibility.^  That  is  the  very  first 
foe  to  face  us. 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  says:  **  Almost  all  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  infallibility.  But  a  large 
part  of  it  has  gradually  come  to  see  that  the  whole  concep- 
.  tion  of  an  infallible  and  oracular  utterance  of  God  upon  the 
earth  is  neither  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  nor 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  gos- 
pel, nor  sustained  by  the  experience  of  man." 

Phillips  Brooks  could  say  a  great  many  things,  and  not 
be  hunted  down  as  a  heretic,  which  others  of  less  note  were 
not  permitted  to  utter.  You  never  heard  a  more  direct  in- 
dictment than  that,  from  the  point  of  experience,  scholar- 
ship, and  character  of  this  whole  idea, —  that  in  religion  we 
must  seek  what  we  do  not  in  any  other  department  of  life, 
a  place  for  the  complete  settlement  of  agitated  questions. 
He  adds  that  poverty  and  error  are  to  be  banished  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Lord  did  not  abolish  poverty.  You 
and  I  have  to  sKuggle  in  this  world.  Philanthropy  comes 
in  half-hearted  ways  to  help  things.  Agitation's  plough- 
share  runs  the  whole  counliy  Ihxovi^h  and  through,  over 


this  mabter  of  rich  and  poor.  God  has  not  opened  a  gold 
vein  to  which  every  one  can  go  and  obtain  money  for  his 
wants:  Neither  has  God  created  a  stream  of  revelation  and 
truth  which  will  carry  us  into  safe  port  and  sure  harbor. 
No  :  there  is  no  infallible  book,  there  is  no  infallible  church, 
there  is  no  infallible  theology ;  and  the  truth-seeker  may  as 
well  recognize  these  facts  at  once. 

There  is  a  difference  between  creeds  and  dogmas.  Your 
personal  creed  is  a  necessary  part  of  your  existence.  You 
are  not  qualified  to  come  to  this  church  or  to  go  to  any  as- 
sembly where  great  thoughts  are  discussed,  unless  you  are 
competent  and  willing  to  make  a  personal  judgment  and 
an  individual  creed, —  not  a  church's  creed  or  shibboleth, 
which  is  signed  in  the  mass.  You  cannot  escape  this  proc- 
ess if.  you  are  earnest  and  sincere.  That  is  what  you  be- 
lieve to-day.  It  is  your  individual  cast  of  the  horizon 
and  situation ;  but  a  dogma  is  something  that  you  must 
never  disbelieve.  It  was  cast  in  a  mould,  and  the  slightest 
scratch  upon  it  is  irreligious.  A  personal  creed  is  adapt- 
able, transferable  into  other  terms.  It  is  made  up  of  every 
day's  fresh  illumination ;  but  a  dogma  is  that  which  is  of 
the  mummy,  placed  in  the  tombs  of  retrospect  for  admira- 
tion, not  for  use. 

We  are  also  hindered  in  this  progress  of  ours  by  another 
antagonist.  That  is  fear,  which  I  really  believe  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  a  progressive  and  reasonable  religious 
faith.  Your  friends  will  not  acknowledge  it;  but  I  have, 
for  my  own  purpose,  scrutinized, —  pushing  through  the  cur- 
tained recesses  of  people's  innermost  thoughts,—  and  I  have 
found  that  lurking  there  was  the  ghost  of  the  fear  that,  if 
one  did  not  believe  with  the  majority,  there  might  be  some 
punishment  in  the  future  for  that  rebellion.  This  is  the 
only  department  in  life  where  a  penalty  of  future  punish- 
ment is  assigned  to  differences  of  belief.  Your  scientists 
hurl  epithets  at  one  another.  They  forget  the  amenities 
that  belong  to  their  profession,  and  philosophers  follow 
their  example;  but  they  never  say  to  one  another^  Yo^J.'^^ 


lost  to  all  eternity  if  you  do  not  accept  my  theory  of  truth 
and  of  origins.  And  so  the  truth-seeker  must  face  that,  and 
down  it  if  he  would  go  forward. 

After  all,  what  is  heresy?  That  is  a  word  that  priests, 
ministers,  and  theologians  conjure  with.  "  You  are  a 
heretic "  was  something  men  feared  to  hear  sounding  in 
their  ears.  But  what  is  it  ?  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  minor- 
ity and  majority  votes.  It  is  whether  this  council  or  synod, 
this  something  or  that,  said  something  or  did  not  say  some- 
thing. They  are  the  mere  accumulations  and  conglomera- 
tions of  men  swayed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and 
followed  in  ignorance  by  those  who  do  not  venture  to  study 
earnestly.  Heresy  is  the  exception  of  yesterday  become 
the  rule  of  to-day.  Heresy  is  that  which  is  stigmatized  the 
last  century,  crowned,  and  put  on  a  pedestal  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century. 

What  is  heresy.^  do  you  again  ask  me.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  actually  is,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  name  and  give  it 
a  soul, —  a  reasonable  meaning.  It  is  a  state  of  disloyal t}'  to 
one's  own  conviction.  It  is  a  refusal  to  see  the  truth  per- 
sonally.    It  is  a  moral  fault,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  sin. 

But  there  are  encouragements.  A  great  many  have  said 
to  me,  and  to  you,  no  doubt,  Christendom  is  divided,  sects 
are  multiplied :  how  is  it  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  give  it  all  up,  and  let  each  one  go  his  own 
way?  But  remember  our  vantage-ground.  We  have  been 
climbing  through  all  the  centuries.  We  are  away  from  cer- 
tain lowlands.  We  are  looking  from  civilized  tablelands. 
Because  of  the  gains  of  experience  we  are  competent  to  see 
tendencies,  and  to  attain  a  better  result.  What  are  the  real 
essentials  ?  Here  is  the  present  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
who  proceeds  in  the  Lowell  course  to  treat  with  sweetness 
and  light  this  enfolding  subject  of  the  "  Expansion  of  Re- 
ligion.'* Many  of  you  have  seen  those  utterances,  and 
rubbed  your  eyes,  wondering  if  you  had  read  aright  the 
author's  name.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  We  can  well 
take  up  such  words  from  any  source,  and  thank  God  that 


such  views,  so  broad,  true,  and  hopeful,  are  spreading.  A 
man  of  that  denomination  who  can  say  that,  if  he  were  in 
India,  he  would  worship  in  a  Buddhist  temple  rather  than 
not  worship  at  all, —  who  believes  in  taking  the  seed 
thoughts  and  the  beginning  faiths  of  all  countries  and  times, 
and  having  their  flowerage  in  the  garden  of  our  modern 
world, —  that,  I  say,  is  a  streak  of  light  in  a  darkened 
quarter,  which  shows  the  dawn  spreading. 

Take  this,  too,  as  an  encouragement.  The  very  first 
parliament  of  religions  that  ever  met  in  this  world  gathered 
but  two  years  since  in  this  country.  What  an  assembly! 
The  whole  organ  of  religion  was  set  at  work.  Every  stop 
was  out,  and  every  pedal  was  touched ;  and  what  a  sym- 
phony was  heard  from  the  different  nationalities, —  from 
the  old  and  new  faiths !  And  there  was  harmony  in  the 
song.  The  discords  of  personal  and  local  interest  were 
hushed,  the  strong  notes  of  affirmation  of  belief  in  certain 
great  central  truths  rolled  out,  and  were  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  cheering  those  who  had  become  downcast  with  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  union  on  certain  essential  princi- 
ples. Remember  this,  if  you  are  in  trouble  and  despair 
with  regard  to  results  :  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  differences 
that  you  can  trace,  or  of  which  you  have  heard,  are  the 
various  ways  of  stating  a  common  principle.  This  is 
the  result  of  our  vantage-ground, —  the  field  where  we  can 
look  so  broadly  as  against  the  narrowness  of  the  past. 
Here  is  a  man,  for  instance,  who  believes  in  conversion. 
Here  is  another  man  who  believes  in  reformation,  as 
methods  in  religious  work.  The  central  idea  is  the  same. 
Strip  away  the  theological  process  of  conversion,  take  away 
the  special  exercises  that  are  required  by  reformation,  and 
vou  have  this :  that  the  man  must  be  turned  about  and 
brought  into  obedience  and  allegiance  to  truth  and  right 
and  law  to  win  a  manhood  standard.  I  do  not  defend  the 
blood  theology  or  the  metaphysical  process  that  it  involves. 
I  merely  say  that  by  taking  antipodes  of  this  sort  you  often 
find  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose,  after  all. 
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Here  is  a  theologian  who  says  you  must  be  reconciled  to 
God :  God  is  fiill  of  wrath  because  you  have  sinned.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  will  say, —  representing  a  rational 
view, —  You  must  be  adjusted  to  the  laws  of  life.  Now 
is  there  an)^hing  in  common  here  ?  There  is.  I  could 
never  accept  the  method  of  the  first,  for  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  such  being  of  wrath  and  anger ;  but  at  heart  the  intent 
is  this, —  to  have  a  human  soul  come  into  happy,  confident, 
and  useful  attitude  toward  God  the  Father,  toward  life  with 
its  laws  of  integrity.  One  more  ensample  to  prove  how  all 
things  work  together  for  good  when  one  has  a  high  altitude 
of  vision.  Jonathan  Edwards  could  never  say  too  much 
about  the  glory  of  God.  Everything  must  be  subdued,  trod- 
den underfoot  as  far  as  man  was  concerned,  if  only  God 
could  be  glorified.  He  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  to 
hell  to  make  God  glorious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  empha- 
sis to-day  is  the  glory  of  man.  Whatsoever  magnifies  the 
powers  that  God  has  given  to  his  children,  his  interpreters* 
magnifies  him,  as  the  inventive  machine  glorifies  the  brain 
of  the  inventor.  There  is  a  common  ground,  there  is  no 
real  warfare ;  and  the  point  is  that  whatsoever  makes  this 
world  illustrious  in  goodness  is  to  the  glory  of  God,  who 
gave  the  possibility  of  such  virtue,  martyrdom,  and  leader- 
ship. Also  remember  this.  We  are  at  a  stage  now  where 
we  say  to  those  great  leaders  who  follow  each  other  down 
the  historic  track  of  time.  Come  and  shake  hands :  you 
know  each  other  better  there  in  the  other  world, —  Augus- 
tine, Wesley,  Edwards,  and  Channing,  all.  They  seem 
often  to  be  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  utter- 
ances ;  and  yet  we  weave  now  on  the  loom  of  our  better  un- 
derstanding a  fabric  which  includes  all  their  countenances, 
their  cardinal  and  essential  proclamations,  and  this  is  the 
truth  we  have  won. 

Do  you  still  cavil,  and  say,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  truth  on  which  any  great  number  can  agree  *'  ? 
What  is  going  on  to-day  ?  The  very  newspaper  you  looked 
at  this  morning  is  a  promotet  of  unity.     It  told  you  what 
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has  transpired  around  this  little  globe  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  laws  binding  the  remotest  invisible  star  to  the 
pebble  lying  on  the  beach,  the  laws  that  net  in  this  glorious 
nature  with  all  her  forces,  are  now  seen  to  be  central  and 
harmonious.  History  repoints  her  pen,  and  writes  a  great 
lesson  for  us.  Amid  all  the  clashing  of  belief,  all  the  mis- 
interpretation of  humanity,  there  has  been  one  steady  pulse, 
the  great  results  of  which  are  now  our  own. 

Then  there  is  nothing  to-day  more  conspicuous  than  this. 
That  although  nations  are  more  numerous,  ambitions  more 
rampant,  freedom  and  liberty  more  general,  there  is  more 
unity  in  the  world  than  when  there  were  fewer  people,  less 
knowledge,  and  diminished  liberty. 

What  is  the  inference  ?  The  inference  is  that  complex- 
ity will  go  on ;  but  those  co-ordinating  binding  laws  of  the 
Almighty  are  to  impress  themselves  and  be  recognized 
more  and  more  by  humanity. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  growing  union  the 
world  over  on  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity.  We 
are  told  that  in  London  and  in  the  large  cities,  whenever  a 
great  agitated  assembly  is  addressed,  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
applauded,  while  often  particular  Christian  doctrines  are  re- 
jected. More  than  that,  there  is  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom a  deep  plan  of  coming  together  on  the .  ethical  and 
spiritual  truth  that  we  find  in  Christianity. 

What  did  Jesus  teach  that  was  different  from  anything  in 
other  dispensations  ?  There  were  three  things :  filial  de- 
pendence, with  all  that  that  involves,  in  the  childhood  of 
man  to  the  heavenly  Power;  human  unity, —  brotherhood, 
justice,  and  co-operation ;  and,  third,  immortal  progress, 
which  means  that  we  are  deathless,  that  we  have  a  con- 
science and  are  accountable,  and  that  we  shall  go  on  in  the 
process  of  evolution  into  something  rarer  and  finer  than  we 
have  yet  realized.  These  are  the  unchanging  roots  of  a 
reasonable,  growing,  glorious  faith. 

The  truth-seeker,  if  he  adheres  to  his  valorous  path,  what 
are  his  rewards.^     I  told  you  that  he  obtaivtv^d "a^ ^^"^ ^gjix-^ 
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of  freedom.  The  liberty  to  think  is  the  most  precious  boon 
earnest  spirits  can  attain ;  not  to  listen  as  though  some  one 
were  beside  us  to  chastise  us,  to  call  us  to  account,  but 
that  out  of  door,  as  it  were,  freedom  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing the  innermost  conviction  of  our  souls.  The  truth-seeker 
is  the  only  being  in  this  world  who  constantly  adds  to  that 
franchise.  He  is  carried  forward  by  the  results  he  obtains. 
We  have  great  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  who  are  clank- 
ing their  chains.  I  say  nothing  now  of  reprobation ;  for  I 
do  not  always  know  the  reasons  why  they  thus  hold  them- 
selves in  bondage.  But  I  would  rather  die  and  be  buried, 
I  would  rather  vanish  from  this  scene  of  human  life,  if  the 
permission  were  denied  me  to  think  freely,  and  to  speak 
in  the  same  way,  and  thereby  grow  more  and  more  into  the 
joy  and  exaltation  of  one  who  feeds  on  that  which  is  im- 
mortal. 

I  say,  too,  boldly  that  the  truth-seeker  is  the  one  who 
gains  reverence  more  and  more.  The  truth-seeker  puts  his 
telescope  to  the  sky,  his  microscope  to  the  atom ;  and  he 
finds  streaming  into  his  soul  fresh  causes  for  admiration 
and  wonder.  Whenever  he  expresses  himself,  it  is  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  movement  of  his  soul :  it  is  not 
a  formal  bowing.  If  there  is  anything  that  smites  my  soul 
and  makes  me  cringe,  it  is,  in  some  Old  World  cathedral,  to 
see  a  representative  of  religion  passing  a  certain  place 
called  an  altar,  give  a  little  nod  and  a  little  stoop  of  his 
figure,  intending  to  show  that  he  has  reverence.  O  God  of 
Truth  and  Reality,  what  scenes  thou  dost  behold !  What 
is  reverence  ?  It  is  something  that  moves  the  soul,  makes 
it  sing  in  wonder  and  clarified  awe.  Admiration  becomes 
a  daily  companion,  and  sees  a  glory  in  the  common  things 
of  life.     Formalism  has  no  place  with  the  truth-seeker. 

So,  too,  the  truth-seeker  grows  in  catholicity.     Increase 

of  knowledge  broadens  the  human  mind,  and  brings  it  into 

affiliating  touch  with  all  other  minds.    The  truth-seeker  has 

catholicity  through  and  through,  and  knows  what  inclusion 

and  sympathetic  interpretation  mean.     I   deplore   the  day 
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that  in  this  old  Commonwealth  there  should  rise  any  num- 
ber  of  men,  small  or  large,  who  wish  to  array  one  part  of 
the  community  against  the  other  on  religious  grounds. 
You  never  can  make  a  Roman  Catholic  out  of  me.  I 
would  die  rather  than  do  that  which  would  stultify  my 
mind ;  but  I  beg,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  for  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  those  who  see  fit  to 
join  themselves  to  that  old  historic  church.  The  stirring 
up  of  bad  blood  by  the  agitation  of  matters  which  belong  to 
the  Church,  and  not  to  the  civic  State,  is  a  firebrand  proced- 
ure, by  which,  alas !  we  set  back  the  pointer  on  the  dial  of 
progress.  Catholicity  belongs  to  the  truth-seeker.  Differ- 
ences arise  from  temperaments.  You  have  been  trying  all 
your  life  to  control  your  temperament.  It  may  be  a  ner- 
vous, sanguine,  o*erleaping  temperament.  You  may  have 
modified  it  somewhat,  but  you  can  never  cast  it  aside. 
Another's  is  phlegmatic.  Remember  that  people  start  in 
this  world  with  an  endowment  that  possesses  them,  and 
therefore  be  charitable.  Education  moulds  growth  till  the 
mature  years,  when  the  man  is  busy  and  the  woman  is  en- 
grossed, and  they  say  there  is  no  time  to  stop  and  study  or 
think.     Early  education  and  training  set  their  seal  on  them. 

Then  there  are  vicissitudes.  We  think  we  are  the  mas- 
ters ;  but,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  believe  that  some- 
thing governs  us.  I  do  not  believe  in  fatalism ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that,  whereas  we  thought  our  wills  were  doing 
everything  at  a  given  crisis, —  carving  and  shaping  our  way, 
—  the  truth  was  that  circumstances  had  been  pushing  us  on 
to  that  special  act. 

Again,  the  truth-seeker  gains  in  spirituality.  Here  is 
where  I  wish  to  have  the  hammer  come  down  on  the  anvil 
of  our  prominent  thought  with  accent.  It  is  often  said  that 
those  who  have  so  large  a  mental  training  lack  a  certain 
religious  fervor.  They  may;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  hard  and  honest  thinking.  Was  it  not  Parker  who 
said,  "  Emotion  is  the  piety  of  the  heart :  love  of  the  truth 
is  the  piety  of  the  mind  "  ?    There  aite  ^rcoTk&o>\'5»  K^^'^Sk  -^a* 
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to  what  constitutes  spiritual-minded  and  religious  people. 
''  Life  more  abundantly "  has  been  defined  as  the  gift  of 
Christian  faith.  Life  more  abundantly  comes  by  thought, 
clear  thought,  strong  thought, —  truths  that  carry  in  their 
hands  sceptres.  What  said  Herder,  when  dying .^  "Give 
me  a  great  thought  to  quicken  me."  I  appeal  to  you,  in 
the  strenuous  and  hard  times  of  life  what  has  upheld  us 
but  some  divine,  inspiring,  transfiguring  thought,  some 
transcendent  truth,  some  deathless  idea,  filling  us  with  the 
springtide  of  new  hopes  ?  Such  character  as  I  am  describ- 
ing has  every  day  renewed  conscientiousness,  the  fibre  of 
which  is  fresh  and  firm.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not 
the  truth  we  hold,  but  the  way  we  hold  it,  that  is  the  test 
of  the  true  man  in  this  world.  Yes,  we  may  revere  that 
individual  who  differs  from  us,  but  who  is  so  wholesome 
and  hearty  in  his  reception  of  what  he  believes. 

There  is  another  gain  to  the  truth-seeker  wherever  you 
find  him  or  her, —  the  great  acquisition  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation. I  know  that  there  are  thousands  driven  away 
from  a  rational  religion  because  they  are  told  that,  if  they 
touch  it,  they  will  be  out  on  the  bleak  prairie  of  life  with  the 
storm  of  trouble  beating  about  them ;  that  there  is  too  much 
head,  and  not  enough  heart  in  rational  religion,  and  so  no 
comfort  and  solace  and  balm  for  them  in  the  battles  of  life. 

Now  look  at  your  own  experience.  What  was  it  that, — 
by  the  open  grave,  when  we  were  obliged  to  say  good-by 
to  some  beloved  one,  or  in  the  mighty  shock  of  temptation 
and  struggle  in  the  world, —  what  was  it  that  held  us  firm 
and  vigilant,  and  gave  us  the  sinew  to  the  right  arm  to  con- 
quer t  It  was  the  shelter  of  an  eternal  truth,  a  perception 
of  reality  against  which  we  could  lean.  No  one  has  seen 
God  at  any  time ;  but  he  has  appeared  in  his  truth.  How 
piteous,  oh,  how  piteous  —  every  minister  knows  this  —  is 
the  question  that  is  asked  in  griefs  dark  hour:  "I  am  a 
Christian.  I  believe  in  the  church,  I  have  signed  the 
creed.  I  am  a  Christian,  I  tell  you.  But,  oh,  is  there  a 
God,  and  are  we  immortal  ?  and  do  you  think  there  is  any 
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hell?"  Yes,  yes:  that  is  because  of  not  building  on  the 
rock.  And  these  cases  come  up  by  the  thousand.  We 
know  them.  It  is  to  the  truth-seeker  who  has  obtained 
something  clear  and  palpable  that  there  comes  strength,  and 
to  him  alone.  Whittier  was  a  poet, —  is  a  poet  still  in  some 
other  world.  In  that  beautiful  hymn  of  his  on  consolation, 
what  is  the  central  fact  ? 

"  To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings, 
I  Anow  that  God  is  good." 

He  did  not  say  he  felt  that  God  is  good.  He  did  not 
paint  a  picture.  He  stated  a  truth  which  he  had  lodged  in 
his  soul. 

It  is  to  the  truth-seekers  of  all  kinds  that  is  due  the  fact 
that  modern  thought  has  changed  our  conception  of  the 
future.  Life  goes  on  continuously.  Death  is  but  a  change. 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shower.  With  its  tears  are  fed  the  Chris- 
tian turf  and  flowering  graces  of  Christian  character  and  life. 

The  truth-seeker  will  not  yield  an  inch,  will  not  grant  a 
concession  of  a  hand-breadth  to  the  sectarian  ;with  regard 
to  the  gains  and  blessings  which  he  can  find  in  religion,  in 
every  department  of  it.  He  gains  stability.  I  affirm  that 
he  who  looks  for  truth  constantly  is  the  only  one  who  stands 
firmly.  You  travel  to  Europe,  and  gaze  at  the  Alps.  You 
scale  the  White  Mountains,  and  think  you  have  found  some- 
thing adamantine  and  unchangeable,  that  they  are  the 
types  of  permanency.  But  it  is  the  ocean  shifting,  moving, 
blown  upon  by  the  winds,  the  ocean  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent aspects,  the  ocean  which  yields,  and  goes  and  returns 
and  flows  round  the  continents  ceaselessly,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  stability,  while  mountains  crumble.  The  truth- 
seeker  changes  the  essentials  into  non-essentials  at  will 
and  need.  It  was  Paul,  a  wise  man,  who  said.  My  great 
object  is  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  And  yet  he  was  the 
same  man  who  said,  This  one  thing  I  do :  I  press  forward. 
And  he  was  consistent  in  both. 

The  truth-seeker    is  conservative  aivd  \^^\C5\.,  \i>^  \!kfc 
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scarcely  knows  the  two  terms.  Loving  both  the  excellence 
of  the  old  and  of  the  new,  what  a  sense  of  security  and  joy 
he  knows  I 

Finally,  the  truth-seeker  gets  the  gain  of  authority.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  to  quote  him  once  more,  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  judgment  but  private  judgment.  There  is  no 
sense  in  this  talk  about  bowing  to  authority.  Every  man 
makes  a  personal  decision,  whether  he  goes  to  Rome  or  to 
reason.  The  truth-seeker  never  hands  his  conscience  and 
brain  over  to  outside  traditional  authority.  He  sets  his 
watch  constantly  by  the  sun-regulated  chronometer. 

Are  there  dangers  in  truth-seeking?  Is  it  dangerous  to 
think?  Yes.  It  is  dangerous  to  do  anything  that  is  im- 
portant. It  is  dangerous  to  run  a  locomotive,  to  establish 
a  republic,  to  let  a  child  walk  alone  for  the  first  time. 

Truth-seekers  are  conceited  ?  I  never  found  any  so  con- 
-ceited  and  inflated  as  the  self-satisfied  bigot. 

Some  are  scoffers  ?  Perhaps  some  are,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  so. 

They  grasp  at  new  notions  ?  That  may  be.  The  correct 
law  says :  Listen  to  the  old  and  to  the  new.  It  is  said :  The 
spirit  of  truth  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth.  Freedom  and 
truth, — granted  these,  with  man  obedient,  with  man  devoted, 
you  have  the  possibilities  of  a  living  church,  of  a  living 
God,  of  a  living  commonwealth.  Stand  forth,  O  ye  of 
repute  or  of  modest  obscurity!  Bring  your  contribution 
to  the  great  temple.  Work  with  God  and  true  men  in 
building  that  kingdom  in  which  are  light  and  truth  and  love 
and  brotherhood. 

Gracious  God,  we  give  Thee  this  hour  in  thankfulness  for 
the  consideration  of  eternal  things.  Make  us  devoted  anew 
to  that  which  is  the  greatest  pursuit  in  life, —  the  search  for 
truth,  and  the  diffusion  of  it  among  men.  God  help  us 
that  we  may  never  tire  by  the  way ;  but  constantly  push 
forward  into  larger  sanctities,  into  grander  principles,  and 
more  and  more  into  the  light  of  the  perfect  day.     Amen. 
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'*  Howbeit  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ; 
then  that  which  is  spiritual." —  I  Cor.  xv.  46. 

In  order  that  I  may  reach  the  point  of  view  which  I  wish 
to  occupy  in  my  morning's  discourse,  I  must  pass  over  with 
a  very  light  touch  three  or  four  exceedingly  important  mat- 
ters. I  shall  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  morning  the 
truth  of  these  points.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  all  of  you 
will  agree  with  me,  or  will  regard  them  as  necessarily  true 
or  even  as  probably  true ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  argue  them 
or  to  offer  evidence  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  assume  the  fact  of  continued  ex- 
istence. I  assume  that  we  are  immortal  beings ;  or,  if  not 
quite  that,  I  shall  assume  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  our 
conscious  existence.  I  believe,  after  the  years  of  study  which 
I  have  given  to  the  subject,  that  death  is  only  an  incident 
in  our  advancing  career. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  assume  that  death  does  not 
touch,  does  not  change,  our  essential  nature,  character,  per- 
sonality. Granting  that  we  continue  to  exist,  I  do  not  see 
an)rthing  in  the  nature  of  death  that  shall  change  us  one 
particle.  I  think  we  need  to  get  rid  of  the  old  assumptions 
and  ideas  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  old  thought  and 
theories  of  our  nature  and  life  that  we  have  been  holding 
in  the  past.  I  find  a  great  many  people  who  are  practically 
free,  who  are  ready  to  think,  who  are  ready  to  face  new 
ideas,  who  are  ready  to  accept  new  truth,  who  yet  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  death  does  not  make  us 
suddenly  something  very  different  from  what  we  were.  Of 
course,  I  was  trained  —  and  I  speak  of  myself  as  illustrat- 
ing thousands  of  others  —  to  believe  iK^l  vTMssL't^'aX^  ^i&Nsst 


death  the  soul  suddenly  became  either  perfectly  bad  or  per- 
fectly good,  and  remained  so  forever;  that  its  condition 
was  fixed  by  this  change,  and  that  those  who  went  to 
heaven  were  suddenly  like  the  angels,  and  those  who  went 
to  the  other  place  were  suddenly  transformed  into  beings 
of  evil.  Now,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  fact  of  death 
that  need  touch  or  change  our  character  or  our  personality 
one  whit,  any  more  than  passing  out  of  the  year  1894  into 
the  year  1895  should  work  a  marked  and  sudden  change  in 
character.  I  believe  that  five  minutes  after  the  experience 
called  death  we  are  in  all  essentials  what  we  were  five  min- 
utes before  ;  that  is,  as  to  character,  as  to  trend,  as  to  ten- 
dencies, as  to  our  loves,  as  to  our  hates,  as  to  the  degree  of 
our  development,  the  unfolding  of  our  essential  being. 

I  wish  to  assume  another  thing;  and  that  is,  that  after 
death  we  are  folks  and  are  somewhere,  as  much  as  we  are 
now.  I  find  the  most  curious  ideas  afloat  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  an  unem- 
bodied  thought  may  mean.  I  know  nothing  about  what  a 
disembodied  spirit  may  mean.  So  far  as  I  can  think,  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  unreality  to  me.  It  is  nothing  I  can  pict- 
ure :  it  is  nothing  concerning  which  I  can  form  any  intelli- 
gible conception.  I  believe,  then, —  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  prove  it, —  that  those  who  have  passed  through  this  ex- 
perience called  death  have  form  as  much  as  we  have,  and 
occupy  space  as  really  as  do  we.  Science  —  I  offer  this  as 
a  suggestion  —  assumes  to-day  that  all  space  is  filled  with 
a  continuous  substance  which  it  calls  ether.  It  finds  in  the 
pulsations,  the  thrills,  the  pulls  and  the  pushes  of  this  ether 
its  explanation  of  electricity  and  of  all  the  mightiest  forces 
with  which  to-day  we  are  dealing.  This  substance,  they 
tell  us,  not  only  fills  all  space  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  vacant,  but  it  permeates  and  fills  the  inter- 
atomic space  of  every  substance,  even  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  as  the  hardest  substances,  such  as  marble 
and  steel.  For  science  tells  us  that  none  of  these  sub- 
^ stances  are  solid;  that  no  two  particles  of  steel  —  no  two 
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ultimate  particles  —  ever  touch  each  other.  This  ether, 
then,  is  the  substance  that  permeates  and  fills  all  space: 
and  yet  it  is  invisible,  it  is  intangible.  I  speak  of  this 
merely  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  scientifically  possible 
that  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  dead  may  be  clothed  with 
bodies  not  only  as  real,  but  unspeakably  more  real  than 
those  which  we  wear  to-day,  and  which  at  the  same  time  no 
one  would  be  able  to  touch  or  to  see  with  any  senses  with 
which  we  are  at  present  endowed.  For  anything  science 
has  to  say  on  the  subject,  a  choir  of  those  loved  ones  that 
we  speak  of  as  dead  may  be  hovering  over  the  heads  of  this 
congregation  to-day, —  as  much  in  this  space  as  we  are  in  it. 
They  might  be  chanting  a  song  of  joy  that  could  not  be 
heard  by  our  dull  sense  of  hearing.  We  could  not  see  them  ; 
and,  if  we  could  see  them,  and  should  reach  out  our  hands, 
we  should  touch  what  would  seem  to  us  nothing.  And  yet, 
as  I  said,  they  may  be  unspeakably  more  real  than  any- 
thing which  means  reality  to  our  present  experience.  I 
only  say  that  this  is  a  scientific  possibility. 

I  believe,  then,  that  those  we  call  dead  are  living,  embod- 
ied, visible,  tangible,  to  those  endowed  with  senses  capable 
of  coming  into  communication  with  that  higher  order  of  life. 

I  wish  to  assume  another  thing ;  and  that  is  that,  though 
all  I  have  said  might  be  true,  it  also  might  be  true  that  at 
present  we  should  be  able  to  gain  no  more  than  certainty 
of  the  fact.  In  other  words,  the  challenge  is  constantly 
coming  from  people  who  do  not  think  very  deeply, —  the 
challenge  that,  if  these  things  are  so,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  as  to  the  facts,  the  conditions,  the  activities,  the  kind 
of  life,  which  make  up  this  higher  range  of  being.  But,  if 
you  will  stop  to  think  a  moment,  you  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  all  our  present  knowledge  is  limited,  conditioned,  by 
our  experience.  If  I  should  attempt  to  tell  you  something 
about  a  discovery  that  I  had  made  in  some  far-off  land,  the 
only  possible  way  that  I  could  give  you  an  imaginable  pict- 
ure of  it  would  be  by  comparing  it  with  something  with 
which  you  are  already  famiUaT.    11  \\.  >n^t^  ^xv>l\\^'^  \i.^^«^ 


anything  with  which  you  were  familiar,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  you  anything  about  it.  Although  I  might  tell 
about  it  at  length,  I  should  convey  no  idea  to  you.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  possible  that  all  I  have  said  may  be 
true;  and  yet  we  may  be  obliged  to  grow  up  into  this 
higher  life  before  we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  in  so 
far  as  it  transcends  our  present  experience. 

I  ask  you,  then,  to  allow  me  to  make  these  tremendous 
assumptions.  I  say  only  this  in  regard  to  them  that, 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  they  are  not  unreasonable. 
I  mean  that  there  is  no  science,  no  philosophy,  known  to 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world  that  is  able  to  contradict  au- 
thoritatively any  of  these  positions,  any  of  these  hopes. 
Whether  they  are  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  they  are  not  true.  And  if  I  had  time,  or  if  that  were 
my  purpose  this  morning,  I  think  I  could  offer  you  very 
cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  all  substantially 
true. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  starting-point  of  the  particular 
purpose  that  I  have  in  mind  this  morning.  Granting  that 
we  continue  to  live,  granting  that  we  continue  to  be  for  a 
time  the  same  kind  of  persons  we  are  here,  granting  that  we 
live  a  real  life  in  real  space  the  same  as  we  do  here,  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  for  a  little  while  what  kind 
of  life  this  must  be  as  shadowed  forth  by  a  consideration  of 
the  part  of  us  that  is  to  go  on. 

When  we  have  left  this  present  world  and  these  present 
conditions  and  surroundings,  if  we  continue  to  exist,  what 
part  of  us  is  it  that  continues  to  exist  ?  These  bodies, 
of  course,  we  leave.  What  goes  on?  How  much  of  us 
goes  on  ? 

I  want  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
truth  in  this  direction,  and  then  ask  you  to  consider  a  few 
practical  lessons  as  derived  from  that  truth. 

Paul  says  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 

the  church  of  Corinth  that  knowledge  is  not  a  permanent 

part  of  us, — "whether  thexe  be  ktvo^^led^e,  it  shall  vanish 


away."  I  presume  that,  if  Paul  could  be  here,  and  should 
explain  to  me  precisely  what  he  meant,  I  should  agree  with 
him.  I  suppose  that  he  was  referring  to  that  knowledge  of 
our  present  condition  and  surroundings  which  makes  up 
what  we  ordinarily  mean  when  we  use  that  word.  But 
knowledge,  the  knowing  faculty,  the  desire  to  know,  activity 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  is  certainly  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  essential  man  that,  if  any  of  us  o'erleap  the  gulf 
of  death,  we  can  carry  that  with  us,  because  that  is  the  verjj 
essential  condition  of  our  consciousness.  We  think,  we 
are  self-conscious  :  therefore,  we  know  that  we  exist. 

I  shall  assume,  then,  that  all  that  is  covered  by  the  word 
"science,"  or  knowledge,  is  permanent.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  shall  care  very  much  after  we  have  left  this  earth  about 
those  particulars  and  facts  of  knowledge  which  make  up 
our  text-books  here ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  when  we  are 
citizens  not  of  this  earth  simply,  but  of  the  universe,  this 
thirst  for  knowledge  should  not  remain, —  this  desire  to  dis- 
cover what  is  true.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  grander  sci- 
ences, more  magnificent  schemes  of  philosophy,  that  there 
will  be  higher  types  of  investigation  than  any  we  are  famil- 
iar with  here,  because  here  we  are  only  in  the  infant  class, 
only  in  the  primary  school,  only  in  one  little  province  of  the 
universe.  Some  one  asked  ex-President  Hill  of  Harvard 
College,  one  of  the  most  noted  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
what  he  expected  to  do  in  another  life ;  and  he  said  that 
there  were  mathematical  problems  enough  connected  with 
the  arc  of  a  circle  to  occupy  him  continuously  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  When  we  pass  from  mathematics,  and 
think  of  all  the  vast  domains  of  possible  knowledge  that 
may  open  to  us  on  every  hand,  what  a  field  there  may  be  for 
the  thinker,  the  scholar,  the  discoverer,  the  investigator,  in 
every  department  of  the  universe  ! 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  believe 
that  the  literary  taste  and  literary  activity  will  not  be  laid 
down.  Will  there  be  no  themes  there  for  Shakspere,  for 
Goethe,  for  Dante,  for  Milton,  for  all  the  ^^e.^\.  s\w^\^  ^^ 
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the  race,  or  for  the  men  who  have  been  dumb  here,  who 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  these  great  masters,  but 
who  have  been  tongue-tied,  incapable  of  uttering  that  which 
they  have  thought  and  felt  ?  May  not  these  also  blossom 
out  into  poets  ?  What  themes  for  the  drama,  what  themes 
for  lyric  verse,  what  themes  for  epic  grandeur,  may  we  not 
find  in  the  wide  ranges  of  the  universe,  when  we  shall  be 
brought,  perhaps,  in  conscious  relation  not  only  with  the 
people  we  have  known  here,  but  with  all  who  have  ever 
lived  on  this  planet  and  with  the  myriads  on  myriads  of 
those  who  may  have  been  trained  for  their  spiritual  life  in 
other  spheres. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that  art  will  remain.  Not  that  the 
creations  of  art  here  may  abide ;  but  the  artistic  taste,  the 
artistic  faculty  in  us,  the  love  of  beauty, —  beauty  of  form, 
beauty  of  color,  of  sound,  sculpture,  painting,  music.  I  do 
not  see  anything  irrational  in  believing  that  these  may  reach 
a  development,  a  refinement,  a  power  and  depth  such  as  the 
mightiest  masters  have  only  dreamed  of  in  their  grandest 
hours.  All  the  beauty  that  has  been  revealed  to  us  here 
may  be  only  little  reflections, —  glimpses  of  that  which  we 
shall  behold  when  we  have  passed  into  the  higher  ranges 
of  our  nature  and  into  grander  fields  of  activity. 

There  is  another  part  of  us  that  I  believe  will  be  perma- 
nent. A  large  part  of  the  joy  of  this  life  is  in  friendship  and 
in  love.  Part  did  I  say.?  May  I  not  say  almost  all  of  it? 
For  I  take  it  that  the  mainspring  and  motive  power  of 
nearly  all  the  activities  of  the  world  may  be  found  in  friend- 
ship and  in  love.  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  there  were  only 
one  man  on  this  planet,  he  would  care  to  spend  his  life 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth.  He  loves  to  find  truth ; 
but  he  likes  to  see  the  recognition  of  his  discovery  in  the 
gladdened  eyes  of  another  like  himself.  So  the  poets  have 
sung  their  songs,  so  the  novelists  have  written  their  books, 
because  they  have  cared  for  the  thought,  the  feeling,  the 
approbation,  of  other  people.  Is  it  not  true  that  "  it  is  love, 
Jove,  love,  that  makes  the  wotXd  ^o  xowxvd"  I 


The  most  interesting  thing  to  any  of  us  is  another  person. 
People  are  the  sources  of  perpetual  interest  to  us.  We  care 
not  much  for  anything  that  has  not  the  suggestion  of  per- 
sonality about  it.  A  landscape  has  no  real  power  over  us 
unless  we  catch  some  suggestion  of  human  life  as  connected 
with  it, —  unless  we  have  at  least  a  sense  of  some  invisible 
presence  back  of  the  color  and  the  form.  Take  the  picture 
that  was  in  our  Art  Exhibit  last  winter, —  that  marvellous 
picture  of  mid-ocean.  Nothing  but  the  wild  tumble  of  the 
giant  waves  and  the  bit  of  sky  bending  above  them ;  and 
yet  the  artist  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  added  that 
little  touch,  the  hint  of  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  that  had 
passed.  That  gave  a  touch  of  the  human  to  it  all.  This  is 
that  for  what  we  care  most.  So  I  take  it  that,  when  we 
have  passed  over  to  that  other  side,  the  chief  thing  for 
which  we  shall  care  will  be  other  people,  friends,  those  that 
we  have  loved.  And,  if  the  friendships  and  the  loves  are 
based  on  that  which  is  central,  real,  eternal  in  us,  then  I 
believe  that  these  bonds  will  not  be  broken  by  death,  but 
will  be  resumed  again  with  an  intensity,  a  refinement,  that 
we  can  now  only  dimly  conceive. 

Human  association,  then,  of  every  kind,  organizations  for 
the  mutual  study  of  truth,  musical  societies,  artistic  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds,  we  can  find  scope  for  on  this  spiritual 
plane ;  and  I  believe  they  will  exist  over  there.  And, 
though  we  are  all  abroad  so  far  as  any  more  intimate  rela- 
tions are  concerned,  yet  I  believe  there  will  be  homes  there, 
—  that  we  shall  gather  by  natural  affinity  and  association 
those  close  to  our  souls,  and  shall  rejoice  in  loves  that  are 
only  hinted  at  by  our  present  imperfect  experience. 

One  other  thing  will  abide.  When  you  remember  that 
with  every  tick  of  the  watch  some  soul  passes ;  that  there 
is  a  continuous  procession,  night  after  night,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  and  that  people  who  are  wise  and 
that  people  who  are  unwise  are  going  over,  people  who  are 
cultured  and  refined,  and  people  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  culture  and  developmetvl  Vvet^,  ^^o^^  ^-^^^v  •sxv^ 
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loving  and  true,  people  who  have  not  outgrown  the  brute, 
the  beast,  the  animal;  criminals,  as  well  as  mart3rrs;  all 
classes,  all  grades ;  all  kinds  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren,—  when  you  remember  that,  can  you  not  see  that 
in  that  other  life  there  will  be  field  still  for  the  sympa- 
thetic, the  tender,  the  helpful  influences  of  those  who  have 
loved  to  help  their  fellow-beings  here?  So  there  may  be 
nurseries ;  there  may  be  educational  institutions ;  there  may 
be  training  schools  of  all  kinds.  There  will  be  those  who 
love  to  seek  out  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  prove  to 
them  that,  though  they  have  not  discovered  it,  light  does 
exist ;  who  will  seek  out  those  who  have  been  imprisoned  in 
hate,  and  prove  to  them  that,  although  they  have  not  dis- 
covered it,  love  exists.  There  may  be  an  unlimited  field 
for  all  those  tender,  sympathetic,  helpful  activities  which 
find  such  scope  and  room  even  here,  for  those  who  are 
enough  like  God  to  find  pleasure  in  delivering  their  fellows 
from  evil. 

All  these,  then,  the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  the  social, 
the  love  side  of  us,  the  aflfectional,  all  the  sympathies,  the 
tender,  the  helpful  —  all  these  qualities  that  we  speak  of 
when  we  say  spiritual,  these  are  the  things  that  will  abide. 

And  now  I  want  to  appeal  to  you,  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  great  central  facts,  as  to  the  reasonable 
kind  of  life  that  we  ought  to  live  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
Unitarians  do  not  talk  much  about  preparation  for  death. 
I  take  it  that  there  is  as  much  need  of  preparation  on  the 
theory  which  I  have  suggested  this  morning  as  there  is  on 
any  other.     Consider,  then,  for  a  little. 

One  thing  all  of  us  know,  whether  we  know  anything  else 
or  not.  We  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  life  which  we 
are  leading  here  to-day.  We  may  be  going  to  live  forty 
years,  we  may  be  going  to  live  ten  years,  we  may  be  going 
to  live  forty  days  or  forty  hours  :  we  do  not  know  how  long. 
But  one  thing  we  do  know ;  and  that  is  that  we  are  to  pass 
through  the  shadow  into  whatever  there  is  beyond  that 
waits   for   us.     That   is  the   one   thing   concerning  which 
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there  is  absolutely  no  question.  The  body  and  the  ordi- 
nary activities  which  pertain  to  it  we  leave  behind.  If  we 
live  at  all  beyond,  it  is  not  the  natural,  as  Paul  says,  it  is 
the  spiritual  part  that  will  abide.  Now,  then,  is  it  not  bet- 
ter reason,  the  simplest  dictate  of  common  sense,  the  wisest 
thing  that  we  can  do  while  we  live  here,  to  develop,  to  cul- 
tivate chiefly  the  spiritual,  to  lay  the  emphasis  of  our 
thought  and  life  upon  that  part  of  us  which  is  to  be  per- 
manent ? 

If  you  knew  that  some  day  you  were  going  to  be  taken  to 
France  to  live  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  you  did  not 
know  whether  you  were  going  in  ten  years  or  in  a  week,  but 
you  knew  that  you  must  go,  would  not  you  think  that  one 
of  the  wisest  things  you  could  possibly  do  would  be  to  learn 
to  speak  French,  to  learn  something  of  the  kind  of  life  the 
French  people  live,  what  their  activities  are,  what  their  em- 
ployments are,  so  that,  when  you  went  there,  you  should  not 
go  entirely  as  a  stranger,  but  that  you  should  carry  with  you 
a  sense  of  being  a  little  at  home  ?  Would  you  not  think 
that  a  reasonable,  practical  plan  ? 

Now,  then,  we  must  all  some  time  go  into  the  world  of 
spirit,  the  only  world  where  thought  and  love  and  helpful- 
ness and  tenderness  and  sympathy,  where  the  spiritual  fac- 
ulties and  qualities  of  our  natures,  will  be  the  only  ones  that 
will  be  real  to  us.  We  know  that  we  must  die.  Is  it  not 
wise,  then,  to  devote  a  part  of  the  time  to  cultivating  and 
developing  that  side  of  our  nature  which  is  to  keep  on  liv- 
ing when  the  other  ceases  to  be  ? 

It  is  a  popular  impression  that  Unitarians  have  done 
away  with  the  idea  of  hell.  I  trust  they  have  in  the  old 
sense  of  its  being  an  external  infliction  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ment. But,  even  if  all  the  Unitarians  of  the  world  were  to 
engage  in  the  process  of  trying  to  do  away  with  the  other 
kind  of  hell,  they  would  not  succeed.  That  kind  of  hell 
which  comes  from  a  lack  of  cultivation  in  us  of  the  manly, 
the  womanly,  the  divine,  the  spiritual ;  that  which  comes 
from  a  lack  of  harmony  in  relation  to  each  other,  or  being 
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rightly  related  to  God ;  that  which  means  the  failure  to 
eliminate  from  our  natures  the  animal,  the  bestial,  the  hate- 
ful, the  suspicious,  the  envious,  the  jealous',  those  things 
that  make  unhappiness, —  that  kind  of  hell  Unitarians  have 
not  got  rid  of,  and  are  not  likely  to,  even  if  they  should  de- 
sire to.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  suddenly  flung  into  the 
midst  of  a  life  for  which  we  were  completely  unprepared 
would  be  all  the  hell  any  of  us  would  desire.  It  seems  to 
me,  then,  that  we  do  need  to  think  seriously  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  being  ready  for  this  tremendous  change. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion ;  and  it  ought  to  come  with 
a  touch  of  humility  to  some  and  a  touch  of  courage  and 
cheer  to  others.  In  that  life  where  the  spiritual  is  supreme 
the  real  aristocrat  comes  to  the  top.  In  this  world  our 
standards  of  distinction  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will 
have  no  place  over  there.  When  we  are  done  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  and  silver  and  bonds  and  bank-notes 
and  all  paper  securities,  a  man  will  not  be  ranked  by  the 
amount  of  what  he  possesses.  No  one  will  carry  into  that 
life  the  social  rank  which  he  may  have  gained  here.  There 
will  be  no  distinction  over  there  of  king  or  subject,  duke  or 
peasant.  Many  a  woman  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  her 
life  at  the  wash-tub  may  outrank  those  who  have  worn  the 
title  of  princess  here ;  and  many  a  man  whose  hands  are 
hard  with  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench  may  outrank  him 
who  has  shone  in  the  literary  world  here,  because  it  is  the 
spiritual  qualities  that  have  been  developed  and  cultivated, 
—  the  qualities  of  love,  of  unselfishness,  which  will  be  at  the 
top.  What  we  are  will  determine  the  position  we  shall  oc- 
cupy over  there.  The  real  aristocracy  of  the  soul  will  be  at 
the  top,  and  arbitrary  distinctions  will  be  forgotten. 

A  closing  word.  In  the  old  schemes  of  salvation  we  were 
taught  that,  if  we  wished  to  be  saved,  we  must  come  out 
from  the  world  and  be  separate  from  it.  In  this  new  and 
essentially  true  theory  —  because  it  accords  with  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  the  universe  —  there  is  no  antagonism  be- 
ktween  this  earthly  life  and  the  pVeparation  for  the   next. 
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Do  you  not  see  that  just  those  qualities  which,  brought  into 
play,  will  be  for  truth  and  help,  those  things  which  make 
for  the  health  and  sanity  and  peace  of  mankind,  are  the 
spiritual  qualities?  These  are  the  ones  the  training  of 
which  by  activity  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men  will  help  to 
fit  us  for  the  activities  which  wait  us  over  yonder.  The 
man  who  lives  a  spiritual  life  —  that  is,  he  who  lives  a  life  of 
truth,  of  honesty,  of  service,  of  purity,  who  does  everything 
he  can  to  help  his  fellows,  and  who  does  as  little  as  he  can 
to  hurt  them  in  any  way,  no  matter  in  what  sphere  of  life 
he  may  be  —  develops  those  human  and  divine  qualities 
which  are  fitting  him  for  the  spiritual  life  over  there.  So 
that  there  is  no  contradiction,  no  antagonism,  between  the 
kind  of  life  that  gives  salvation  in  this  world  and  that  which 
brings  salvation  in  the  next.  If  a  man  is  what  he  ought  to 
be  in  this  world,  he  is  ready  for  the  finest  relations  that  may 
await  him  when  he  passes  out  of  it  into  that  which  at  pres- 
ent is  unseen. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  spiritual  side  of  you,  you  do  not 
need  to  separate  yourselves  from  your  fellow-men  or  the 
activities  of  the  world.  You  need  simply  to  carry  into  your 
business,  into  your  relations  with  your  fellows,  and  into  all 
your  life  activities  the  spirit  and  temper  of  service,  of  help- 
fulness, of  love.  Live  out  your  life  on  this  spiritual  level, 
and  in  that  way  you  will  be  helping  this  world  to  outgrow 
its  sorrows,  its  ills,  in  the  most  rapid  way  possible ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  when  you  drop  this  garment  of  clay,  when 
the  curtain  is  lifted,  and  you  step  out  into  that  larger  and 
higher  sphere,  you  will  be  ready  to  feel  at  once  at  home, 
and  enter  into  its  activities  and  share  its  joys. 

Father,  may  we  remember  the  word  of  Jesus,  how  he 
said  that  it  was  they  who  gave  the  cup  of  cold  water,  they 
who  visited  the  sick  and  those  in  prison,  they  who  minis- 
tered to  any  human  need,  they  who  were  servants  of  their 
fellows, —  it  was  they  who  were  to  inherit  the  kingdom 
which  he  preached.     And  let  us  see,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
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knowledge  that  has  come  to  us  since  his  day,  how,  in  these 
words  he  struck  down  to  the  eternal  bed-rock  of  truth,  how 
he  cast  light  upon  the  dark  problems  of  life,  and  made  plain 
the  way  by  which  we  may  come  into  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father  here  and  into  his  kingdom  forever.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  prefatce  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
01  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  penonal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarshipi  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  ausist 
an  mqtiirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
ediism  must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  cnildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  mAe  the  path  of  ascertained  troth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
stndv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catediism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infetnt  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 

QBO.  H.  BLLI8,  Publither,  141  Pranklia  St.,  Boston,  Ifnu. 
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LIMITATIONS. 


I  BEC.AN  this  series  of  sermons  by  treating  of  trifles,  the 
small,  the  apparently  unimportant  things  of  life.  I  wish  to 
dose  it  not  by  striking  the  same  note,  but  a  simitar  one, — 
by  considering  our  lives  themselves  from  tiie  point  of  view  - 
of  their  limitations,  of  their  apparent  littleness,  insignifi- 
cance, unimportance. 

There  are  persons  who  consider  this  side  of  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  get  the  feeling  that  practically  we  have 
no  power  at  all.  They  come  to  think  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  fate,  that  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  so  domi- 
nant and  their  individual  lives  are  so  small  that  the  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  drift  with  the  tide. 

There  are  other  persons  who  consider  this  aspect  of  life, 
who,  though  not  reaching  the  point  of  view  of  the  fatalist, 
come  to  feel  that  the  amount  which  they  can  do,  which 
they  can  learn,  which  they  can  become,  is  so  small  that  it 
is  practically  of  no  importance,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  fret  much  about  it ;  that  perhaps  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  look  about  them,  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  life,  get  out  of  it  what  they  can,  render  any  little  service 
they  may,  and  not  be  troubled  much  that  they  are  not  able 
to  accomplish  anything  in  the  world. 

Then  there  is  another  class  who  also  took  upon  this  same 
side  of  human  life ;  but,  instead  of  submitting  as  though 
they  were  victims  of  fate,  instead  of  making  up  their  minds 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  so  far  as  they  can,  without  worry- 
ing about  things,  they  rebel  against  these  limitations.  They 
beat  their  wings  against  the  bars  of  their  cages  until  they 
are  bruised  and  sore ;  and  they  bring  the  fact  of  these  limi- 
tations as  a  charge  against  either  the  wisdom  or  the  good- 


ness  of  God  who  has  created  us  only  the  insignificant  creat- 
ures that  we  are. 

I  wish  to  consider  the  limitations  of  life,  then,  this  morn- 
ing, first  on  its  pessimistic  side,  and  then  see  what  we  can 
find  by  looking  at  the  same  fact  from  another  point  of  view. 

It  is  easy  to  make  such  a  picture  as  shall  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate the  position  of  the  fatalist.  Let  us,  for  a  moment, 
survey  some  of  these  facts  of  our  limitations.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  those  things  that  are  determined  for  us  not  only 
before  we  are  asked  to  do  anything  about  it,  but  practically 
before  we  have  waked  up  to  note  the  fact  that  we  are  lim- 
ited. Surveying  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
universe,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  out  of  innum- 
erable inhabited  worlds  we  are  limited  to  this  tiny  planet, 
—  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group  that  swings  about  our 
sun,  and  this  sun  the  centre  of  one  of  the  smallest  systems 
that  make  up  the  numberless  galaxies  in  the  heavens.  We 
are  earth-born,  earth-bound,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  time  of 
our  death.  Most  people  feel  that  we  know  little  or  nothing 
beyond  that  gate. 

Then,  when  it  is  determined  that  we  are  to  be  born  on 
this  planet,  in  what  period,  what  century,  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now  shall  we  be  born  ?  We  were  not  consulted 
about  it.  Some  are  born  in  the  barbaric  ages  of  the  world, 
some  in  the  times  of  its  highest  civilization.  Then  of  what 
'  people  shall  we  be  born  ?  Shall  we  belong  to  one  of  the 
dark-skinned  races  or  the  white }  And  you  know  what  a 
tremendous  limitation  is  implied  in  the  simple  answer  to 
that  question,  a  division  that  seems  to  go  not  only  to  the 
heights  above  us,  but  to  the  depths  below.  Then,  if  we  are 
to  be  born  of  one  of  the  white  races,  which  ?  Shall  it  be 
in  Europe,  America,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  the 
TTni ted  States? 

Then,  if  that  is  determined,  in  what  religion  shall  we  be 
trained, —  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Christian.^  If  within  the 
limits  of  Christendom, —  Catholic,  Orthodox-Protestant,  or 
Liberal  ? 
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Shall  we  be  born  in  the  country  or  in  the  city  ?  Consider 
what  a  difTerence  in  human  destiny  is  implied  in  the  answer 
to  this  simple  question.  Shall  our  father  be  rich  or  poor? 
Shall  we  by  virtue  of  our  birth  have  the  entree  to  the  so- 
called  best  society,  with  all  its  advantages,  or  shall  we  be 
without  its  pale  ?  Shall  our  father  be  a  man  who  is  edu- 
cated himself,  and  who  cares  about  the  matter  of  educating 
his  children  ?  or.  whether  educated  himself  or  not,  shall  he 
be  indifferent  in  this  matter?  Here  may  be  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  successful,  happy  life  and  one  of  disaster 
and  regret.     Yet  we  are  not  consulted. 

Shall  our  father  be  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  and  give 
us  a  religious  training,  or  be  purely  worldly  in  his  thought, 
caring  nothing  for  any  of  these  things? 

Then,  again,  shall  one  be  born  a  man,  with  a  man's  pos- 
sibilities and  a  man's  destiny,  or  a  woman,  with  her  lot,  her 
burdens,  her  ambitions,  and  her  joys?  Here  is  a  line  of 
cleavage  that  creates  two  possible  universes. 

And  then,  when  you  come  to  the  individual  himself,  shall 
he  be  born  with  a  hopeful  temperament  or  with  an  inher- 
ited melancholy  ?  How  much  hangs  upon  this  as  to  the 
happiness  and  success  of  life !  Further  still,  what  shall  be 
his  taste  ?  What  shall  be  the  bent  of  his  mind  ?  Shall  it 
be  mathematical  or  poetical,  scientific  or  metaphysical  ? 
These  things,  you  say,  determine  caieer  and  fix  destiny  be- 
yond our  power  to  change.  And  here  we  have  no  choice. 
A  little  difference  in  the  make-up  of  this  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  a  little  more  or  less  convolution  here  or  there,  a  little 
extra  pressure  of  the  enclosing  bone,  less  freedom  for  it  to 
expand, —  this  may  make  the  difference  between  a  saint  and 
a  criminal,  between  a  sage  and  an  idiot. 

Then,  after  we  have  entered  upon  our  career, —  a  minis- 
ter, a  banker,  a  clerk,  a  woman  with  her  little  children 
around  her  feet,  a  woman  with  no  children,  but  heart-broken 
because  she  is  childless,  or  because  she  is  set  in  an  un- 
favorable place  for  the  carrying  out  of  her  ambition,  hin- 
dered, thwarted,  at  every  turn, —  here  we  are,  in  regard  to 


the  g^eat  essentials  of  what  we  shall  be  or  what  we  are  at 
present,  limited  on  every  hand  by  conditions  that  we  do  not 
create,  that  we  do  not  choose,  and  over  which  we  have 
almost  no  control. 

Now  let  us  stop  here  and  think  a  moment.  We  are  what 
we  are  for  better,  for  worse.  We  are  wise  or  we  are  fool- 
ish ;  we  are  rich  or  we  are  poor ;  we  have  an  artistic  taste 
or  we  are  not  interested  in  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world ; 
we  are  fairly  contented  or  we  are  thwarted  and  bitter.  But 
here  we  are,  for  better,  for  worse. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  further  limitations.  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  as  to  how  little  any  one  during  this 
period  of  life  can  expect  to  know,  how  limited  we  are  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  knowledge.  An  infinite  universe  stretches 
around  us  on  every  hand.  We  stand  on  a  little  open  space, 
seeing  just  where  our  feet  are  perhaps,  asking  numberless 
questions  of  the  heavens  over  our  heads  and  of  the  earth 
beneath  our  feet,  but  able  to  get  answers  to  almost  none  of 
our  questions. 

A  friend  said  to  me  only  last  week,  when  we  were  consid- 
ering some  new  scientific  theory  that  had  been  broached : 
"Does  it  not  seem  discouraging?  What  is  the  use  of 
studying,  getting  familiar  with  theories  at  all  ? "  You  get 
your  plan,  your  scheme  of  things,  all  arranged,  and  you 
think  you  know  something ;  but  somebody  comes  along,  and 
not  only  questions,  but  wholly  upsets  everything,  and  you 
find  yourself  adrift  again,  and  compelled  to  reconstruct 
your  theory  concerning  the  commonest  things  of  life.  We 
think,  at  any  rate,  that  we  know  what  matter  is.  I  stamp 
on  the  earth  or  on  a  brick  or  on  a  stone.  Surely,  here  is 
something  solid  under  my  feet.  I  know  about  that.  But 
do  I  ?  Sit  down  with  a  philosopher  or  scientist,  and  ask 
him  to  tell  you  what  this  matter  is  that  seems  so  simple,  so 
palpable.  We  know  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the 
activity  of  forces  that  shall  turn  the  solid  into  liquid,  and 
the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  form.  Then  we  can  disperse  the 
gases  until  they  disappear  from  sight  or  touch,  beyond  the 


reach  of  any  sense  of  ours.  But  we  hunt  for  the  ultimate 
particle,  the  ultimate  atom,  of  which  all  material  substances 
are  supposed  to  be  composed ;  and  we  cannot  find  it.  The 
wisest  men  of  the  world  cannot  tell  you  what  an  atom  is. 
Nobody  ever  saw  one.  Nobody  ever  had  a  satisfactory 
dream  of  one.  Is  it  a  solid  particle  that  can  be  divided  and 
subdivided  as  long  as  it  has  two  sides  ?  Shall  we  talk  about 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.^  Or  is  it,  as  some  of  the 
scientists  of  the  present  century  tell  us,  only  a  point  of 
force  ?  or  is  it  a  vortex  motion  of  the  ether }  Nobody  knows. 
Matter  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  mind,  or  the  soul  itself. 

We  try  to  study  the  laws  of  heredity,  to  trace  the  pathway 
by  which  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are,  to  understand  it 
enough  so  that  we  can  learn  what  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
to  control  the  future,  to  develop  hereafter  a  nobler  type  of 
man  or  woman ;  but  here  the  wisest  men  of  the  world  to-day 
are  engaged  in  a  grapple,  an  earnest  battle,  a  contest,  over 
the  whole  question  of  heredity, —  of  what  we  inherit,  and 
what  we  are  able  to  transmit  for  the  benefit  of  the  future. 
So  in  every  direction  we  find  limitations  of  our  knowledge, 
until,  as  compared  with  the  little  things  that  we  think  we 
know,  the  universe  overwhelms  us  with  its  inexplicable 
mystery. 

How  much  can  we  enjoy  .^  What  control  have  we  over 
the  sources  of  happiness  ?  Looked  at  in  one  way,  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  had  almost  none  at  all.  Here  is  a  person 
burdened  and  miserable  his  life  long  through  this  matter  of  in- 
heritance, about  which  we  know  so  little  and  over  which  we 
have  so  little  control.  He  has  inherited  a  gloomy,  melan- 
cholic temperament.  Our  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  friend  we  possess.  A  word,  a  look,  an  action,  and 
we  are  cast  down  into  the  dust.  And  the  more  we  know, 
and  the  more  we  care,  and  the  better  we  become,  the  more 
sympathetic  we  grow  with  the  sorrows  of  others, —  the 
larger  burden  of  the  world's  unhappiness  is  laid  upon  our 
hearts. 

Not  only  how  little  can  we  know,  and  how  little  can  we 
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enjoy,  but  how  little  can  we  do !  The  great  majority  of 
us,  the  great  majority  of  all  the  millions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  find  it  about  all  they  can  accom- 
plish to  earn  something  to  eat  and  something  to  wear,  and 
to  provide  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons. 
The  most  of  us  feel  that  we  are  driven  in  this  way  and  in 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  humblest  things  that  we  desire. 

Then,  when  one  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  carrying  out 
some  reform,  how  little  he  can  do !  How  we  are  thwarted 
by  the  thoughtlessness,  the  opposition  of  the  ones  we 
counted  on  to  help  us !  The  struggle  goes  on  all  through 
our  life.  The  things  we  care  for  most  seem  to  be  furthest 
from  accomplishment.  This  is  not  only  true  of  a  common- 
place life.  Take  Jesus  himself.  The  thing  he  desired  most 
seemed  furthest  away  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross  between 
heaven  and  earth  that  Friday  afternoon  when  he  gave  up 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Father.  Everything  that  he 
had  sought  for  seemed  then  fallen  in  ruin  at  his  feet. 

Then,  when  we  try  to  help  somebody, —  some  one  who  is 
ignorant ;  who  needs  to  know  something ;  who  is  weak,  and 
needs  to  be  taught  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  be  a  man ; 
some  one  who  is  poor.  We  wonder,  sometimes,  as  to 
whether  we  are  really  helping.  We  find  out  so  many 
times,  instead  of  people  being  trained  to  go  alone,  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  lying  down  on  us,  as  we  say,  and  are 
not  trained  into  independence  and  self-control  and  power. 
They  are  only  learning  to  be  weak  because  there  is  some- 
body standing  by  to  help.  How  little  there  is  that  we  can 
accomplish  beyond  merely  keeping  ourselves  afloat ! 

Our  power  is  limited  in  another  direction.  We  are  the 
only  beings  on  earth,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  have  the 
strange  capacity  of  being  troubled  with  ideals.  We  are 
the  only  creatures  that  dream  of  being  things  infinitely 
great  and  fine.  We  get  some  picture,  some  idea  of  what 
we  would  like  to  become ;  and  we  strive  after  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  ideal.  But  we  grow  in  the  striving  more  sensi- 
tive.    We  appreciate  more  keenly  the  little  defects  and  fail- 


ures ;  and  we  get  very  little  satisfaction  out  of  our  striving 
to  be  better,  to  be  nobler,  to  be  finer,  and  we  are  pulled 
back  by  the  dead  weight  of  our  surroundings  many  a  time. 
We  find,  even  among  our  intimate  friends,  little  appreciation 
of  the  divine  things  we  would  like  to  be ;  and  we  get  dis- 
couraged, and  feel  that,  after  all,  there  is  hardly  any  use  in 
trying.  We  cannot  become  much  more  than  we  are.  We 
cannot  do  much.  We  cannot  enjoy  much.  We  cannot 
know  much.  We  are  no  good.  We  are  commonplace.  We 
have  achieved  almost  nothing.  Such,  then,  appear  to  be 
some  of  the  limitations  of  our  conditions,  and  the  qualities 
of  our  own  characters,  and  the  limitations  of  our  natures. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  the  matter  round,  and  look  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  see  if,  in  these  very  limitations, 
we  cannot  find  reason  for  courage,  for  strength,  for  patience, 
for  endeavor,  for  unlimited  hope. 

In  the  first  place,  what  would  we  have.**  Would  we  be 
unlimited  ?  That  would  mean  the  loss  of  our  individuality. 
We  are  what  we  are.  We  are  something,  somebody,  by  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  limited.  There  is  only  one  infinite 
and  unlimited ;  and  that  is  God.  If  we  will  exist  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  virtue  of  the  very  fact  of  our  limitations ;  and 
the  sharper,  the  clearer,  the  more  distinct  those  limitations, 
the  more  real  and  definite  our  own  personality. 

Let  me  illustrate.  What  is  a  circle  ?  A  circle,  they  tell 
us,  is  a  line  every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from 
a  point  within  called  the  centre.  A  circle  is  a  circle  by 
virtue  of  its  absolute  conformity  to  this  definition.  Change 
it  anywhere  by  a  hair,  and  it  is  not  a  circle  any  longer.  Its 
limitations  create  it  and  make  it  possible.  So  take  a  rose 
or  a  lily,  or  any  flower.  A  rose  is  a  rose  by  virtue  of  its 
being  limited  to  certain  precise  and  peculiar  characteristics 
and  qualities.  In  so  far  as  it  is  like  a  lily  or  a  pink  or 
anything  else,  it  is  a  poor  specimen  of  a  rose.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful rose  by  virtue  of  its  being  precisely  and  definitely  and 
absolutely  limited  in  every  direction,  as  to  shape,  color, 
quality,  fragrance, —  all  that  makes  it  a  rose. 
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You  would  say  of  a  carpenter's  tools  that  they  were  fine 
and  effective  by  as  much  as  each  tool  is  precisely  adapted 
to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work,  and  no  other.  As  a  boy,  I 
used  to  work  with  carpenter's  tools  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  some  of  them.  If  you  had  a  brad-awl  that,  at  a  pinch, 
could  be  used  also  for  a  screw-driver,  you  would  make  up 
your  mind  after  a  little  while  that  it  was  neither  a  good 
brad-awl  nor  a  good  screw-driver,  and  that  because  you 
could  use  it  for  both.  We  say  that  a  man  who  is  "Jack  at 
all  trades  "  is  good  for  none.  We  become  worth  what  we  are 
by  being  definitely,  simply,  completely,  some  peculiar  thing. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  a  poet.  All  right.  If  we  have  a  mathe- 
matical turn  of  mind,  let  us  be  the  highest  and  best  that  our 
mathematical  genius  will  allow,  and  find  a  place  in  the  world 
where  a  mathematician  may  do  his  work.  If  you  are  a 
business  man,  do  not  waste  your  time  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  an  artist.  Be  the  finest  and  highest  type 
of  business  man.  If  you  are  an  artist,  give  yourself  to  your 
art  until  you  can  reach  some  better  and  definite  kind  of 
work  in  your  art  which  is  worth  doing  and  that  the  world 
wants. 

If  you  are  a  man,  be  a  man.  If  you  are  a  woman,  be  a 
woman,  the  finest,  highest  type  of  the  womanly.  W^e,  who 
have  sensible  tastes,  do  not  care  much  for  the  womanly  man 
or  the  manly  woman.  This  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
liberty  or  education  or  training  at  all,  only  the  quality  of 
adapting  one's  self  to  the  finest  and  highest  that  our  particu- 
lar self  is  capable  of.  We  find,  then,  that  we  exist ;  that  we 
are  anything  of  value  in  this  world  only  because  of  the  very 
narrowest  and  most  definite  limitations  that  set  us  in  some 
particular  place  and  give  us  some  particular  thing  to  be 
or  do. 

Then  another  point, —  power.     Power  is  developed  only 

through  limitations.     Take  so   familiar  an  example  as  the 

power  of  steam.     Let  water  boil  and  steam  escape  and  be 

all  abroad  in  the  air,  and  there  is  no  working  force  in  it. 

There  is  a  possibility  oi  pov^ex  •,  bwX.  xVv^re  is  no  power,  no 
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work  is  accomplished.  Take  the  people  that  are  all  abroad, 
everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular ;  and  there 
is  no  power,  no  accomplishment  of  results.  But  take  this 
same  steam  and  shut  it  up  in  a  boiler,  and  enclose  it  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship ;  and  through  the  effort  of  these  little  tiny 
particles  of  steam  to  get  free,  and  the  fact  that  they  cannot, 
that  they  are  limited  by  a  power  mightier  than  the  force 
of  their  expansion,  strength  comes  to  drive  these  great  ships 
in  the  very  teeth  of  tide  and  wind  and  storm  all  round  the 
world. 

So  take  that  other  mysterious  force,  which  we  are  be- 
ginning partly  to  understand,  that  we  call  electricity.  I 
suppose  it  is  diffused  through  the  earth  and  through  the  air 
in  every  direction ;  but,  until  it  is  confined,  limited,  no 
power  is  developed.  No  lightning  flashes  in  the  sky  until 
something  interferes  with  this  quiet,  diffused  life  of  the  elec- 
tric power.  But  bind  it,  and  it  draws  for  us  our  cars,  it 
turns  our  wheels,  it  makes  our  machinery  move.  It  runs 
along  the  pathway  prepared  for  it  over  the  mountains  and 
under  the  seas  and  everywhere  becomes  one  of  the  might- 
iest forces  of  the  world.  It  becomes  a  working  force  only 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  its  limitations.  It  must  be  con- 
trolled and  chained.  Absolute  freedom  for  anything  or 
anybody  is  absolute  powerlessness. 

There  is  another  point.  It  is  only  because  we  are  lim- 
ited beings  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  the  joy  of 
achievement,  the  joy  of  discovery,  the  joy  of  invention. 
Being  finite,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Infinite  can  be 
happy  in  that  sense.  If  we  knew  everything,  curiosity 
would  be  dead,  and  the  delight  of  finding  out  something 
new  would  be  impossible  to  us.  If  we  had  experienced 
every  possible  sensation,  nothing  new  would  await  us,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  an  eternal  ennui  would  be  ahead 
of  us.  The  delights  of  life  lie  very  largely  in  this  fact 
that  we  find  things  difficult  of  achievement.  We  plan,  we 
think,  we  study  the  situation,  we  strive  against  obstacles. 
By  and  by  we  are  able  to  overcome  IVv^tcv  \  -axv^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^>3^w. 
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as  did  the  old  philosopher  of  Greece,  "  Eureka,"  I  have 
found,  as  filled  with  joy,  unconscious  of  himself,  he  rushed 
forth  almost  mad  with  his  delight  into  the  street,  crying 
out  to  every  man  the  fact  of  his  success.  Here  is  the  de- 
light that  comes  to  the  discoverer.  I  can  imagine  the  keen 
thrill  of  joy  of  young  Horrox,  the  astronomer,  who,  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  made  his  plans, 
arranged  his  papers  on  his  table  so  that  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  and  the  reflection  of  the  passing  shadow  should  be 
visible. 

But  it  was  Sunday  morning ;  and  his  religious  convictions 
made  him  feel  that  he  had  no  right  to  neglect  the  worship 
of  God,  even  to  study  out  one  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  So 
he  went  to  church,  wondering  whether  the  great  fact  would 
be  over  before  his  return.  Hastening  from  the  service,  he 
came  in  just  in  time  to  see  the  little  dark  shadow  beginning 
to  cross  the  white  disc ;  and  he  knew  that  his  scientific  pre- 
vision was  true,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  world 
the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  face  of  the  sun  had  been 
seen  by  man.  If  he  had  known  it  all  beforehand,  the  de- 
light of  that  discovery  could  never  have  been  his. 

How  much  of  the  joy  of  this  discovery  of  invention,  of 
achievement,  are  expressed  in  those  lines  addressed  to  Chap- 
man after  reading  his  translation  of-  Homer  ! 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific, —  and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

All  this  joy  in  learning,  in  discovery,  in  invention,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  our  powers  are  limited ;  and  so  there  is 
all  round  us  on  every  hand  a  new  and  unexplored  world  on 
which  we  may  enter. 

One  other  point  I  must  notice.  I  have  spoken  of  it 
before  in  other  connections;  \>w\. \  xi^^d \o  s^ea^k  of  it  again 
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to  round  out  the  tremendous  significance  of  this  limited  life 
of  ours.  Were  we  not  limited  in  every  direction,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  us  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  eternal  life.  It  is  because  we  are  the  children 
of  an  infinite  Father,  and  because  we  can  experience  and 
study  and  enjoy  and  feel  in  new  directions  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  year  by  year,  and  century  by  century,  for- 
ever, without  exhausting  the  infinite  universe, —  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  Father's  love  and  care, —  that  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  an  immortal  career. 

So  turn  back  to  the  points  which  I  made  at  the  beginning 
of  my  sermon  ;  and  we  may  turn  them  right  round,  if  we 
will,  and  we  may  say  :  It  is  true  we  know  but  a  little ;  but  we 
do  know  that  little,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time.  We  have 
faculties  and  unlimited  opportunity  for  knowing  more ;  and 
we  can  go  on  discovering  and  discovering  until,  by  and  by, 
the  field  of  our  knowledge  shall  be  so  much  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  now  conceive  as  to  seem  to  us  practically 
boundless.     There  is  no  limit  to  what  we  may  know. 

Take  it  in  the  matter  of  enjoyment.  Suppose  we  are 
limited  as  to  happiness.  If  you  stop  to  consider,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
unhappiness  we  suffer  from  is  remediable  by  ourselves,  if 
only  we  will.  liut  suppose  we  do  not  reach  the  utmost  of 
our  en joyment,  —  that  only  means  new  possibilities  of  en- 
joyment to-morrow,  and  next  year,  and  in  all  the  boundless 
future  that  stretches  before  us.  Suppose  we  cannot  do  a 
great  deal.  We  can  do  something.  When  any  one  looks 
back  to  the  beginning  of  human  civilization  on  this  planet, 
and  sees  what  has  been  done,  I  cannot  understand  how  he 
can  ever  lose  hope  or  heart.  It  is  because  of  our  very  lim- 
itations that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  what  we  can  accom- 
plish. It  is  because  men  are  set  in  peculiar  conditions, 
set  in  fixed  circumstances.  Take  Grant,  take  Lincoln,  take 
any  of  the  great  men,  and  place  them  where  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  great  things  they  did, —  no  battles  to  fight, 
no  great  things  to  do, —  and  they  would  tvoI  Vvva^  •w:.^^\sv- 
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plished  the  things  they  did  for  the  human  race.  And  we 
smaller  men  than  Grant  and  Lincoln  are  capable  of  doing 
something,  without  which  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
own  work.  Grant  fought  his  battles  because  he  could  de- 
pend upon  the  common  soldiers.  He  could  depend  upon 
the  sympathy  of  every  common  man  and  woman  throughout 
the  land ;  and  they  all  did  it,  and  all  have  a  right  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  outcome.  Although  our  ideals  elude  us, 
although  we  chase  them  as  things  we  fear  we  shall  never 
overtake,  still  we  do  gain  in  the  process.  We  do  become 
a  little  more  and  a  little  more  and  a  little  more ;  and  there 
is  time  enough  and  room  enough  for  unlimited  unfolding  of 
the  divine  capacities  that  are  in  us  all.  Let  us  never  forget 
that,  since  we  are  God's  children,  the  poorest  and  meanest 
soul  on  earth  has  within  it  the  possibility  of  unfolding  into 
all  that  is  grand  and  high,  under  the  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  divine. 

Let  us,  then,  take  this  fact  of  our  limitations  to  our  hearts 
as  the  greatest  consolation  and  the  noblest  cheer.  Some  of 
you  are  owners  of  hot-houses :  all  of  us  know  what  a  hot- 
house is  for.  Suppose  your  plant  grow  and  grow,  till  by  and 
by  it  breaks  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  developing.  You 
simply  say.  It  needs  more  room.  You  have  found  out  that 
it  is  greater  than  you  thought, —  that  it  has  the  capacity  of 
becoming  more  and  more;  and,  therefore,  it  has  broken  its 
limits.  If  the  people  in  this  world  —  if  this  human  race  of 
ours  —  were  contented  here,  that  would  be  pretty  conclusive 
proof  that  we  were  not  capable  of  becoming  anything  more 
than  this  life  is  able  to  develop.  If  we  had  room  on  this 
little  planet  to  reach  our  highest  ideals,  to  accomplish  our 
grandest  achievements,  to  do  everything  that  we  dreamed  of, 
that  would  mean  that  this  earth  is  large  enough  for  us,  that 
we  are  capable  of  developing  here  all  that  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  us.  But  to  recur  to  the  figure  of  the  hot-house. 
Suppose  a  man  plants  what  he  takes  for  a  little  shrub ;  and, 
as  the  months  go  by,  it  not  only  breaks  the  pot  that  en- 
closes it,  but   its  branches  reach   up  and  beat  against  the 
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glass  roof  overhead  until  they  are  twisted  and  distorted 
because  they  cannot  grow  in  the  natural  way.  Then  the 
owner  says :  Here  is  something,  the  nature  of  which  I  have 
misunderstood.  It  belongs  out  doors.  It  must  have  a  free 
sky  above  it.  It  must  have  an  opportunity  to  wrestle  with 
the  winds  and  to  conquer  the  storms ;  and  so  he  sets  it  out, 
and  discovers  that  it  is  an  oak,  and  that  it  demands  large 
space  and  the  free  airs  of  heaven. 

If  we  could  become  the  most  we  are  capable  of  here,  it 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us  in  any  fut- 
ure,—  nothing  high  or  grand  waiting  us.  But  just  because 
we  beat  ourselves  against  our  limits  in  every  direction,  be- 
cause we  demand  larger  room  for  our  roots,  and  room  to 
expand  the  visions,  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations 
of  our  souls,  we  may  expect  that  the  Keeper  will  transfer  us, 
by  and  by,  out  under  some  larger  sky,  where  we  may  find 
freer  airs,  and  where,  with  the  universe  as  our  home,  we 
may  reach  on  and  up,  and  forever  feel  that  there  is  more  to 
enjoy,  more  to  know,  more  to  do,  and  more  to  hope. 

Father,  let  us  take  this  great  truth  into  our  hearts,  and  in 
the  strength  that  it  gives  us  go  on  patiently  to  perform  the 
little  tasks  that  await  us,  knowing  that  the  outcome  shall 
justify  the  discontent  and  the  infinite  aspiration  of  our 
hearts.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serioos  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  very  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
ox  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-«uid- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tize. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  children  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  reTolo- 
tion  of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  smswers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  g^rade  of  schohus 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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JESUS'  SECRET  OF  REST. 


*'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labur  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." —  Matt.  xi.  28-30. 

If  by  rest  were  meant  stillness,  quiescence,  we  should 
seek  for  it  in  vain.  For,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  all  the  universe  that  ever  was  still,  is  still  now,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be.  The  solar  system  of  which  we  are  a  part^ 
the  sun,  with  its  retinue  of  worlds,  moons,  asteroids,  is- 
rushing  with  inconceivable  rapidity  towards  some  unknown 
point  in  space,  or  perhaps  in  a  circuit  round  some  larger 
centre.  And  the  earth  itself  is  thrilling  and  throbbing  with 
motion  in  every  part.  The  sea  is  forever  rising,  falling, 
beating  against  the  cliffs,  or  lapping  gently  on  the  sands. 
And  the  winds  are  never  still.  In  some  part  of  the  globe 
forever  this  envelope  of  air  is  in  motion.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  hurricane,  sometimes  it  is  gentle  in  its  whisper,  sometimes 
so  nearly  quiet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  our  senses  as 
moving  at  all.  And  the  earth  even  in  winter  is  never  still ; 
and  now  in  spring  all  heaving  with  aspiring  life,  every  tree 
not  only  waving  its  leaves  in'  the  air,  but  in  all  its  parts 
growing,  in  process  of  manufacturing  new  cells,  expanding, 
lifting  itself ;  and  so  every  grass-blade,  every  flower.  And 
not  only  that,  but  the  invisible  world  as  well, —  that  which 
we  cannot  see.  They  tell  us  that  each  one  of  the  mole- 
cules, of  which  all  bodies  are  composed,  is  made  up  of  ulti- 
mate atoms,  so  small  that  they  were  never  seen,  and  never 
can  be,  so  far  as  we  know,  investigated.  And  yet  we  kaow 
that  these  invisible  molecules, —  so  small  that  there  are 
millions  of  them  in  a  body  no  larger  than  a  pea, —  these  are 


in  swift  and  constant  motion,  bounding,  rebounding,  never 
wholly  at  rest.     By  rest,  then,  we  do  not  mean  quiescence. 

Let  us  suggest  one  or  two  restful  pictures,  and  see  what 
they  are,  see  what  it  is  we  are  in  search  of  when  we  desire 
rest.  One  of  the  most  peaceful  scenes  in  all  the  world  is 
that  of  a  brook  that  is  gliding  smoothly  across  a  field, 
arched  over  by  trees  and  brightened  by  flecks  of  sunshine 
that  touch  its  surface.  And  yet  every  particle  of  the  brook 
is  in  motion ;  and  all  through  it  there  is  darting,  eager,  ear- 
nest life.  And  in  all  the  atmosphere  that  hangs  above 
there  is  the  hum  of  insect  existence ;  and  in  every  leaf  of 
grass  there  is  some  happy  creature  finding  a  home  and  con- 
stant employment.  So  this  peaceful  scene  that  we  might 
picture  to  ourselves  of  a  summer  afternoon,  this  which 
seems  to  us  so  full  of  suggestions  of  rest,  is  endless,  eternal 
activity. 

Suppose  on  some  declivity  sliding  down  gently  to  the  sea- 
shore, edged  by  a  sandy  beach,  we  lay  ourselves  down  on 
some  sunny  morning,  listening  to  the  whisper  of  pines  over 
our  heads,  listening  to  the  gentle,  soothing  lap  of  the  quiet 
waves  on  the  beach  :  here  again  is  suggestion  of  unspeak- 
able quiet  and  rest.  And  yet  the  ocean  was  never,  never 
still ;  and,  to  my  mind,  the  most  remarkable  suggestion  of 
restfulness  about  the  ocean  is  this  eternal  activity  that  is 
never,  never  weary.  If,  as  we  lie  there,  looking  up,  we  see 
an  eagle  poised  on  balanced  wings  far  off  against  the  blue, 
sailing  along  his  pathway  of  air,  here  again  is  suggestion  of 
such  peace,  such  rest;  and  yet  all  is  tireless  motion.  By 
rest,  then,  I  do  not  mean  inactivity. 

What  do  we  mean  as  we  are  talking  about  this  world  be- 
low the  level  of  the  human  ?  We  mean  this  normal,  health- 
ful, tireless  activity  that  does  not  weary  itself,  that  does  not 
fret  itself,  that  does  not  worry  itself,  but  fulfils  its  healthful 
functions,  plays  its  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe 
without  stopping,  without  haste,  without  friction,  and  with- 
out  care.  This  is  the  kind  of  activity  which  we  see  going 
on  round  us  everywhere  in  a\\  tVv2A.>N^  C2^\.  \!cv^  xvaXvjjcal  world. 
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One  of  the  most  peaceful  suggestions  that  I  know  of  is 
that  of  cattle  feeding  in  a  pasture.  Did  you  ever  look  into 
the  eye  of  an  ox  or  cow  ?  If  you  did,  you  will  see  the  beauty 
of  Homer's  figure  of  speech  when  he  always  refers  to  Juno 
with  the  large,  round,  liquid,  divine  eye  that  is  not  weary  or 
anxious  or  fretful.  He  always  speaks  of  her  as  the  ox-eyed 
Juno.  Here  is  rest,  no  worry  or  fret.  The  animals  do  not 
worry  over  questions  of  ambition,  over  questions  of  accumu- 
lation, over  social  disputes  and  divisions.  They  are  at 
peace,  filling  their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 

Do  I  expect  men  and  women  to  be  like  that  ?  No.  In 
one  sense,  no ;  in  another  sense,  yes.  If  men  and  women 
could  learn  to  fulfil  their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse as  naturally,  as  healthfully,  with  as  little  worry  and  as 
little  fret  as  do  the  other  creatures  of  God,  then  the  kind  of 
rest  that  we  speak  of  might  be  attained,  and  with  it  no  ces- 
sation of  growth ;  for  the  marked  difference  between  men 
and  women  and  the  other  animals  is  that  we  are  en  route 
towards  some  far-oif  goal.  The  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox, — 
these  get  their  growth,  fill  their  place  in  nature,  and  are  con- 
tent. We  never  get  our  growth,  we  never  get  through  fill- 
ing our  places  in  nature,  and,  as  I  believe,  we  are  never  to 
be  done.  Here  is  the  difference.  If  we  could  learn  to 
grow  as  peacefully  as  a  river  flows,  taking  in  its  tributaries 
on  every  hand  as  it  widens  out  to  the  sea,  then  we  might 
grow  as  divinely  as  you  will,  but  peacefully  and  restful ly, 
without  the  friction  and  the  wear  and  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  our  human  life. 

If  you  could  imagine  an  oak-tree  becoming  conscious,  if 
it  were  not  a  very  wise  oak,  it  might  look  at  a  grass-blade, 
or  something  of  very  brief  duration  that  was  springing  up 
by  its  side,  and  see  how  rapidly  this  grew ;  and  then,  noting 
how  slowly  itself  grew,  it  might  become  envious  and  jeal- 
ous and  discontented.  It  might  bring  a  charge  against  the 
order  of  the  universe  because  it  did  not  come  to  its  full 
stature  in  a  day  or  in  a  week.  But  if  it  were  a  wise  oak, 
and  were  conscious,  it  would  not  be  S2L\.\^^e^.    \\.  ^wiS.^  ^^\. 


be  contented  as  though  it  were  through;  but  it  would  be 
contented  and  rested  and  satisfied  with  the'  results  of  each 
day.  It  would  play  with  the  winds,  wrestle  with  the  storms 
if  need  be,  expand  its  girth  by  one  small  ring  in  a  year, 
and,  content  with  the  definite  progress  already  made,  with- 
out stopping  it  would  reach  up  and  out  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  ideal. 

If  I  am  travelling  in  Europe,  intending  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  whole  continent,  and  arrived  at  some  particular  place, 
say  in  France, —  if  I  am  wise,  I  will  not  sit  down,  thinking 
I  am  going  no  further.  I  will  look  forward  to  all  the  other 
places  I  am  to  visit  and  the  scenes  that  are  to  be  unfolded 
to  me.  I  will  be  contented  and  restful  with  the  progress  so 
far  made,  rejoicing  in  the  things  that  I  am  seeing,  not 
slighting  or  slurring  them  because  other  things  are  to  be 
revealed  to  me  at  my  next  stopping-place.  This  illustrates 
what  I  mean  by  restfulness  combined  with  growth  and 
eternal  progress.  Men  ought  not  to  be  contented  with  any- 
thing that  they  have  already  attained,  no  matter  how  high, 
no  matter  how  grand  this  attainment  may  be.  But  they 
ought  to  be  restful  in  the  sense  of  trust,  glad  of  what  has 
been  gained,  but  without  fret,  without  worry,  looking  on 
to  the  next  step  in  their  career.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
rest  to  which  we  can  look  forward. 

Now,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  number  of  men 
and  women  in  the  civilized  world  to-day  who  are  restful  is 
very  few.  Some  are  restless  because  they  do  not  make 
money  more  rapidly.  Some  are  restless  because  they  do 
not  succeed  in  gaining  political  position  for  which  they 
are  ambitious.  Some  are  restless  because  their  household 
duties  and  affairs  prevent  them  from  pursuing  some  course 
of  reading  or  study  which  they  desire.  Some  are  restless 
because  of  the  consciousness  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
imperfection.  Some  are  restless  because  they  have  gained 
no  conception  of  the  universe  that  gives  them  intellectual 

satisfaction   and  peace.    They  do  not   see   any  outcome. 

They  wonder  if  life  reaWy  me^iTvs  ^ccv^lVvcv^,— '\i  w.  vs  really 


to  come  to  something  grand  and  fine  by  and  by.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  some  types  of  men  turn  with  disgust  at  last 
from  life,  feeling  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
and,  as  illustrating  that  type,  I  wish  to  read  you  just  a  word 
from  "  Macbeth."  Take  a  character  like  him, —  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  ready  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  not 
turned  back  even  by  the  prospect  of  crime  if  he  may  gain 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  yet,  at  last,  finding  that, 
when  he  has  grasped  the  crown,  he  has  not  grasped  peace, 
but  only  turmoil  of  conscience,  restlessness  of  soul,  so  that 
he  has  forgotten  even  how  to  sleep.  No  wonder  that  he 
turns  on  life  with  those  marvellous  words  which  Shakspere 
has  put  into  his  mouth :  — 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

No  wonder  that  life  must  have  seemed  substantially  the 
same  to  a  man  like  Napoleon.  If  there  is  any  pathetic 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  me,  it  is  that  marvellous 
man  who,  after  stalking  across  the  world  a  giant  where  all 
else  seemed  pygmies,  is  at  last  chained  to  a  little  island  to 
sit  and  think  of  ambitions  never  realized,  and  waiting  a 
death  that,  if  he  does  not  fear  it,  holds  out  to  him  no  hope, 
no  promise  of  anything  sweet  or  fine  or  dear. 

If  you  seek  for  illustrations  of  the  point  I  have  in  mind, 
you  will  see  how  few  there  are  that  really  find  rest  unto  their 
souls. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years.  He  is  getting  old.  He  is  rich.  He  has  never  in 
his  life  had  any  business  reverse  \  aivd'^eX.\i^Ys»>^^  "^^^^^^5^ 
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man  I  know  to-day, —  miserable,  restless,  finding  no  rest 
himself,  and  giving  no  rest  to  any  one  about  him.  He  has 
been  gathering  what  he  thought  was  wealth,  and  which  is 
now  simply  chaff  to  him.  I  have  known  men  in  poorhouses 
richer  than  he. 

Then  how  many  men  are  there  feeling  like  the  prodigal ! 
I  do  not  refer  to  their  sins  at  all,  but  merely  to  that  side  of 
the  prodigal  which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  utter  loneliness  in  a 
far-oif  country,  eating  what  to  him  were  husks.  These 
people  that  I  know  so  many  of  in  the  modern  world  are 
even  worse  oif  than  he,  because  the  prodigal  felt  perfectly 
sure  that  he  had  a  father's  house,  and  that  there  was  bread 
enough  in  it  if  he  chose  to  go  back.  But  these  people  in 
the  modern  world  —  many  of  them  —  do  not  feel  at  all  cer- 
tain that  there  is  any  Father's  house  an)rwhere,  or  that  there 
is  any  bread  that  will  feed  their  hunger.  This  is  enough,  by 
way  of  suggestion,  as  to  the  restlessness  of  human  hearts 
and  human  lives. 

I  wish  now  to  ask  you  to  consider  Jesus'  secret  of  rest. 
I  shall  not  argue  with  you  much  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
point.  I  shall  leave  you  to  think  for  yourselves.  I  shall 
simply  point  out  the  unique  fact  of  the  perfect  restfulness 
of  a  character  like  that  of  Jesus,  and  ask  you  to  note  the 
secret  of  the  kind  of  rest  which  he  found  and  which  he 
permanently  enjoyed.  You  can  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  seek  to  discover  that 
secret. 

Just  here  we  note  the  distinction  between  Jesus  and  his 
religion  and  Gautama's,  the  Buddhist.  There  have  been 
always  two  great  types  of  religious  thought.  The  Stoics 
will  tell  you  that,  since  you  cannot  help  yourself,  you  must 
set  your  teeth,  and  bear  the  evils  of  life ;  but  that  is  not 
rest.  Buddha  says  that  the  secret  of  all  the  world's  unrest 
is  in  human  desire,  so  that,  if  you  do  not  desire  anything, 
you  can  have  peace ;  and  he  would  lop  off  this  outcropping 
and  that,  one  after  another,  until  man  is  simply  a  bundle  of 
meditations,  meditating  spedaVVj  oxi  xvoxw-^TlvsXfcTv^^,  «xid  look- 


ing  forward  to  a  quiescence  that  to  our  Western  thought 
seems  like  nothing  at  all. 

Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  everywhere  the  grandeur 
of  personality.  He  teaches  us  to  unfold,  to  bud,  blossom, 
reach  out  our  branches  in  every  direction.  He  teaches  us 
that  these  hungers  of  man  are  only  the  incentives  to  gain 
that  on  which  to  grow,  and  which  points  out  to  us  that  the 
thing  to  which  we  are  to  look  forward  is  eternal  growth. 
But  he  does  not  point  out  to  us  eternal  restlessness, —  eager- 
ness that  is  not  content  with  to-day,  but  only  grasping  for 
to-morrow, —  but  healthful,  natural,  personal  growth,  and 
the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  having  all  the  great 
wants  of  our  being  satisfied.  This  is  the  Christian  ideal,  as 
opposed  to  the  Buddhistic. 

Now,  wherein  is  the  secret  of  the  rest  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
had  a  stormy  enough  life,  outwardly.  His  was  the 
loneliest  life  in  history.  Even  those  that  were  most  inti- 
mate with  him  failed  to  understand  him.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  sneered  at  his  pretensions.  His  neighbors  cast  him 
out,  and  sought  to  take  his  life.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was 
followed  by  a  few  simple  people  who  trusted  in  him  until 
he  asked  something  that  was  hard  for  them ;  and  then  most 
of  them  went  off,  and  left  him  alone.  And  when  he  came 
to  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  his  nation,  and  preached  a 
higher  gospel,  he  met  enmity ;  and  they  turned  him  over  at 
last  to  the  Roman  authorities,  as  a  seditious  person,  and  he 
was  put  to  death.  And  yet  Jesus,  as  we  look  back  at  him, 
lifted  high  in  the  admiration  and  reverence  and  love  of 
mankind,  shines  out  in  the  heavens   like   a   serene  star, 

—  swinging  ever  in  its  orbit,  but  with  no  unrest,  no  turmoil, 

—  the  ideal  of  peace. 

Now  where  was  the  secret  of  it  ?  I  shall  speak  of  three 
or  four  things,  but  not  exhaustively. 

I.  Jesus  had  absolute,  unquestioning  faith  and  trust  in 
God  as  his  Father.  Suppose  you  and  I  had  that.  Suppose 
he  were  really  to  us  as  real  as  any  earthly  friendship :  would 
it  make  any  difference  with  the  ques&on  oi  >^^  \^s\hNiSs:iK5fi» 
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of  our  lives?  I  have  no  time  to  argue  the  rationality  of 
that  trust;  but  I  think  one  cannot  study  the  course  of 
human  history,  and  note  the  fact  that  good  has  ever  been 
the  predominant  power,  and  that  it  is  growing  through  the 
ages,  and  not  note  the  other  fact  that  those  human  lives 
which  have  succeeded  in  absolute  and  perfect  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God  have  been  lives  of  good.  Those  who  study 
the  universe  find  that  there  is  not  an  atom,  there  is  not  a 
molecule  anywhere,  that  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  Any  one 
who  will  make  this  kind  of  study  of  the  universe,  I  think, 
will  come  very  near  to  feeling  that  it  is  to  be  trusted  at  any 
rate,  whether  you  can  feel  sure  that  you  have  demonstrable 
proof  for  it  or  not.  If  you  could  find  it,  it  would  bring 
you  the  rest  that  Jesus  found  in  that  sublime,  that  deep 
faith. 

2.  Jesus  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  fact  that  his  own 
individual  life  meant  something,  and  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  his  Father.  How  can  we  have  that  to  day  ?  I  wonder, 
sometimes,  at  the  course  of  reasoning  that  supposes  it  is 
dignified  and  proper  for  God  to  take  care  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, but  that  a  dust  particle  or  an  atom  is  beneath  his 
notice.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  one  thought  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  picked  up  a  paper  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  which  I 
read  this  fact,  which  is  probably  familiar  to  all  scientific 
students:  A  centimetre  is  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch. 
In  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  there  are  twenty-one  trillions  of 
molecules ;  and  all  these  molecules  are  made  up  of  so  many 
atoms  of  one  kind  or  another.  Now  here  is  the  point. 
If  any  scientist  could  discover,  by  any  means  whatever, 
that  one  of  these  molecules  had  been  forgotten  by  God  or 
was  going  astray, —  was  not  obeying  perfectly  the  law  of  its 
being, —  he  would  be  as  much  appalled  as  an  astronomer 
would  be  if  the  sun  should  be  an  hour  late  in  the  morning. 
He  would  know  that  the  divine  grasp  on  the  order  of 
affairs  in  the  universe  was  loosening,  and  that  chaos  was 
come  again.  God  cannot  take  care  of  his  suns  unless  he 
takes  care  of  his  dust  grains  and  his  molecules  and  his  atoms. 


II 

Some  years  ago,  when  J  was  in  London,  at  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  in  South  Kensington  I  saw  a  most  impressive 
thing.  The  leg  of  a  newt  was  arranged  under  the  micro- 
scope in  such  a  way  that  I  could  see  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  in  one  of  the  veins.  To  my  unaided  eye  this  vein 
looked  about  as  large  as  a  hair ;  and  it  was  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  anything  could  be  visible  flowing  in  it  or  that 
anything  could  flow  in  it.  Under  the  powerful  microscope 
there  was  a  rush,  and  I  could  almost  imagine  a  roar,  it 
was  so  turbulent,  like  a  mountain  brook.  God  takes  care 
of  the  inflnitely  small  things  in  this  universe ;  and,  if  God 
is  going  to  have  any  heaven  by  and  by,  he  can  have  it  only 
by  taking  care  of  you  and  me,  and  bringing  our  little  lives 
into  order. 

If  you  are  a  father  or  a  mother,  and  you  have  one  child 
who  is,  perhaps,  humpbacked  or  mentally  inferior  to  the 
rest, —  undeveloped  in  some  way, —  you  know  that  all  your 
brooding  tenderness  goes  especially  to  this  particular  one 
who  needs  it  most.  So  I  believe  that,  if  there  is  anybody  in 
the  universe  that  God  neglects  or  can  afford  to  neglect,  it 
is  his  tall,  fair  angels.  He  cannot  afford  to  neglect  you  and 
me.  We  need  him  and  all  the  divinity  in  him.  His  life, 
his  tenderness,  his  justice,  his  goodness,  are  inflnitely 
pledged  to  look  after  the  ones  that  specially  need.  Jesus 
then  believed,  and  you  and  I  may  believe,  that  God  never 
for  one  instant,  night  nor  day,  forgets  us, —  personally  us. 

3.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  said  about  Jesus  is  in 
that  saying  of  one  of  the  apostles, — "  He  made  himself  of 
no  reputation."  How  much  of  our  trouble  and  turmoil 
would  fade  away  in  an  instant  if  we  could  imitate  Jesus 
right  there !  He  never  worried  or  fretted  at  all  over  the 
question  whether  he  was  going  to  have  a  reputation  among 
men.  When  his  disciples  began  to  quarrel  over  the  ques- 
tion, when  the  kingdom  was  set  up,  as  to  who  would  have 
the  high  places  in  it,  he  called  them  to  him,  and  rebuked 
them,  and  set  a  little  child  before  them,  and  said,  You 
cannot  even   enter   that    kingdom    until    you   become    as 
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a  little  child.  And  he  added  that  he  who  would  become 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  serve,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  service.  Take  the  artist.  If  he  can  only  de- 
velop all  his  energies  to  make  something  worthy  of  him, 
and  stop  fretting  about  getting  a  reputation  as  an  artist! 
Take  another  man.  Let  him  say :  I  would  rather  be  fit  for 
an  office  than  to  occupy  any  office.  I  would  rather  be  an 
honest  man  than  to  be  thought  an  honest  man.  I  would 
rather  be  generous  than  have  the  newspapers  talking  about 
my  generosity.  If  men  would  only  understand  that  the 
important  thing  in  life  is  what  we  are^  do  you  not  see  how 
much  of  the  unrest  of  life  would  be  swept  away  in  a  mo- 
ment ?  Jesus,  then,  not  only  trusted  in  God  perfectly,  not 
only  believed  that  his  own  life  was  being  taken  care  of  by 
God,  but  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  put  aside  ambi- 
tion, and  all  that  comes  from  a  desire  for  notoriety. 

4.  Jesus  places  the  emphasis  of  life  in  his  thinking,  in  his 
feeling,  in  his  practice,  in  his  teaching,  on  the  things  that 
are  permanent  in  their  nature,  that  are  eternal.  When  he 
said.  Lay  not  up  your  treasure  where  moth  and  rust  do  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but  lay* 
them  up  in  heaven,  he  did  not  mean.  Lay  up  your  treasures 
in  some  other  place.  He  meant  that  we  should  count  as  of 
the  highest  value  in  life  the  things  that  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  the  possible  accidents  or  changes  that 
may  come  to  us.  Suppose  you  cultivate  the  quality  of  love 
in  yourself:  there  is  no  danger  of  that  being  burned  up 
by  any  fire.  Suppose  you  develop  tenderness,  sympathy: 
no  man  can  break  in,  and  carry  that  off.  Suppose  you  make 
yourself  God-like,  concentrating  your  thought,  your  atten- 
tion, on  that  part  of  you  which  is  eternal,  building  it  up, 
caring  not  so  much  about  what  you  have  as  what  you  become  : 
do  you  not  see,  then,  what  rest  may  come  to  you  in.  the 
thought  that  you  are  free  from  any  possible  accident  or 
change  ?  And  then  —  I  could  argue  at  length,  and  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  think,  were  there  time  —  the  best 
things  of  this  life  —  that  is,  the  material  things,  prosperity. 
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honor,  wealth  —  are  apt  to  come  to  the  people  who  live  as 
Jesus  advised  them  to  live.  So  you  do  not  lose  either  world 
by  choosing  the  better. 

5.  Jesus  had  a  perfect  trust  in  the  future.  He  believed 
that  his  Father  brought  him  into  this  world  for  a  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  training  and  developing  him  in  this  world, 
and  that  he  must  cultivate  himself  to  be  like  the  divine. 
He  believed  that  the  Father  prized  this  soul  that  he  had 
created,  and  was  going  to  keep  it  and  take  care  of  it.  And 
so  he  looked  serenely  in  the  face  of  death,  and  felt  perfectly 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  him  that  death  could  touch ; 
that  he  had  no  property  that  death  could  take  away  from 
him,  that  he  had  no  reputation  that  death  could  destroy; 
that  the  field  for  the  grandest  activity  was  the  other  side  of 
death,  and  that  the  highest  praise  that  one  could  possibly 
attain  was  the  approval  of  the  noble  ones  who  have  become 
deathless. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  one  holding  these  great  trusts 
in  his  heart  walks  through  life  at  peace  ?  Nothing  can  hap- 
pen that  shall  injure  him.  He  has  no  need  to  be  in  haste  : 
he  has  eternity  before  him.  He  has  no  need  to  fret  or 
worry:  all  that  is  important  is  taken  care  of.  And,  then, 
those  friends  that  have  been  dearer  to  him  than  wealth, 
dearer  than  life,  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Father, 
and  are  to  be  found  again  by  and  by. 

I  commend  to  you,  then,  this  secret  of  Jesus.  I  have  no 
time  to  argue  as  to  whether  these  trusts  are  reasonable.  I 
ask  you  to  think  of  them ;  and,  if  you  find  they  are  reason- 
able, consider  them.  Here  is  not  only  the  secret  of  Jesus, 
but  the  secret  of  the  universe,  the  secret  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  life. 

Father,  if  we  may  find  rest  in  Thee,  and  find  growth  in 
Thee,  and  find  hope  in  Thee,  then,  indeed,  we  may  look  with 
serenity  over  any  aspect  that  life  may  take  for  us,  and,  faith- 
fully serving  those  that  are  about  us  to-day,  wait  for  to- 
morrow with  no  fear,  but  with  the  rest  of  God  in  our  hearts. 
Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Sava^  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Haring  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  very  thoroughly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  uae«  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
oi  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and* 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldine.  The 
doctnnal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  the  criti- 
cal jud^ents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  in<)uirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat> 
echism  mtut  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  children  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  fauniliar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  conceming  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catediism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  inhmt  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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A   MAYFLOWER. 


"Consider  the  lilies." — Matt.  vi.  i8. 

"  Beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  o(  joy  for  mourning,  (he  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,'" —  ISA.  Ui.  3. 

Shakspere  talks  of  finding  "sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything."  He  had  learned  this,  whether  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  of  Jesus.  For  hundreds  of  years  before  Shak- 
spere's  time  Jesus  had  taught  the  world  to  find  divine  mean- 
ings in  the  flowers,  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  in  the  birds- 
of  the  field,  in  the  ordinary  ongoings  of  human  life, —  the 
woman  kneading  her  bread,  the  farmer  sowing  his  seed  in 
the  spring. 

The  marvel  of  the  change  from  winter  to  spring  is  so 
great  that  all  the  world  would  be  on  its  knees,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  wonder,  but  for  its  regular  recurrence  and  its 
familiarity.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  regular  recurrence  and 
familiarity,  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  else  in  the  outward 
world  that  has  made  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the 
feeling  and  the  thought  of  man.  More  than  most  people 
are  aware  the  shape  that  has  been  taken  by  theological  and 
religious  thought  in  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  has 
been  determined  by  this  strange  history,  this  marvellous 
transformation.  And  yet  theologians  have  been  accustomed 
to  put  God  out  of  his  natural  world,  and  to  say  that  we  can- 
not adequately  find  him  in  the  sun,  stars,  the  earth,  the  on- 
goings of  the  seasons,  in  the  history  and  the  development  of 
human  life.  Butthey  who  put  God  outside  of  his  own  nat- 
ural world,  and  then  think  that  they  must  break  through 
this  natural  order  so  as  to  admit  him  by  miracle,  little  ap- 
preciate the  comparative  wonder  of  the  so-called  miracle 
when  placed  beside  this  natural  order.     For  the  natural 


order  of  the  world  is  as  much  more  marvellous,  as  much 
more  divine  than  any  so-called  breach  of  that  order,  as  the 
Northern  Lights  are  beyond  any  imitation  fireworks  which 
might  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

"  Had  one  ne*er  seen  the  miracle  of  May  time  from  December  born, 
Who  would  have  dared  the  tale  to  tell  that  'neath  ice  ridges  slept  the 
corn  ? " 

And  yet  every  spring  there  is  going  on  this  marvellous 
transformation, — "beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  And 
this  which  comes  to  us  as  new  light,  peace,  joy,  hope,  in 
human  life,  is  only  the  marvel  of  nature  right  over  again  on 
this  higher  plane. 

I  wish  to  note  with  you  for  a  little  this  morning  how  very 
wonderful  the  coming  of  the  mayflower  is.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  it.  You  know  everything  that  I  shall  say.  When 
you  read  a  poem  of  Longfellow  or  Lowell  or  Tennyson,  and 
see  the  marvel  in  the  simple  and  natural  things  about  you 
as  you  look  through  their  eyes,  you  say,  I  knew  it  was  all 
there :  I  have  seen  it  a  thousand  times.  Had  I  but  the 
poetic  power  of  those  masters  and  were  able  to  paint  the 
transition  ever  so  marvellously,  I  should  only,  like  them, 
reveal  to  you  what  you  already  know. 

Winter  looks  very  much  like  death.  The  snow-covered 
fields,  if  we  saw  them  for  the  first  time  and  had  never  seen 
the  earth  in  any  other  condition,  would  certainly  have  in 
them  very  little  suggestive  of  what  May  and  June  have  to 
display  before  our  vision.  But  when  the  sun,  travelling 
northward  as  we  say,  pours  down  his  heat  in  directer  rays 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  snow  melts  and  disappears,  what  is 
revealed  under  the  snow  looks  even  less  like  life,  if  pos- 
sible, than  did  the  snow  itself, —  sodden  fields,  black  or 
brown  mould,  decaying  vegetation  of  the  previous  year, 
nothing  that  to  the  uninstructed  person  would  have  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  life  or  beauty  or  fragrance.  And 
^fjg^t  the  sun  continues  day  alter  daiY  to  brood  and  shine ; 
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and  by  and  by  the  clods  stir,  and,  as  Lowell  expresses  it, 
**  climb  Jo  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers/'  That  which  seemed 
death  is  alive.  The  earth  thrjlls ;  and  up  through  this  brown 
reeking,  dead  mould  a  little  blade  bursts.  It  grows,  it  be- 
comes a  stem,  it  puts  out  little  branches,  it  unfolds  leaves, 
it  is  crowned  with  a  bud ;  and  that  opens,  and  all  the  fra- 
grance, the  sweetness,  the  beauty  of  the  mayflower  are  at 
your  feet.  It  has  come  at  the  call  of  the  sun.  And  note 
that  it  has  in  it  the  surpassingly  marvellous  power  of  select- 
ing from  the  earth  and  from  the  air  little  particles,  dead  in 
themselves,  and  of  absorbing  them  and  conferring  upon 
them  its  own  mystic  quality  of  being  alive.  The  first  thing, 
then,  is  life  from  death. 

Next  another  wonder.  This  selective  power,  by  a  proc- 
ess of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  of  which  we  are 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  infinite  final  mystery  of  the 
universe  itself,  this  growing  mayflower  selects  particles  from 
the  earth,  particles  from  the  atmosphere  round  it,  and  trans- 
forms them  into  beauty, —  beauty  for  ashes,  beauty  from 
ashes,  beauty  created  out  of  ashes.  It  matters  not  that 
scientists  tell  us  that  the  color  is  not  in  the  leaf  or  the  petal 
of  the  mayflower,  that  it  is  in  the  brain  somewhere,  the 
wonder  is  just  the  same ;  for,  at  any  rate,  this  tiny  growing 
flower  has  power  to  select  just  the  particular  particles  which 
will  reflect  the  light  in  just  the  particular  way,  so  that  the 
result  will  be  the  perception  in  our  brain  of  the  wondrous 
combination  of  colors, —  the  white  and  green  and  delicate 
shadings  of  pink.  Life  from  death,  then,  beauty  from  ugli- 
ness. 

Still  another  wonder.  The  chemist  will  take  the  refuse 
of  our  sewers,  and  out  of  this  refuse  extract  or  compound 
subtle  essences  and  fragrances  that  delight  the  sense  of 
smell.  This  process  which  the  chemist  has  learned  second- 
hand, the  flower  is  doing  at  our  feet,  or  God,  if  you  will,  is 
doing  through  the  ministry  of  the  flower.  Out  of  the  rank, 
reeking  mould  from  which  we  perhaps  turn  away  with  a 
sense  of  aversion,  this  little   mayftoYjei  \s»  %Oi^^x\tw^  n^-^ 


which  it  gives  to  us  as  the  daintiest  and  most  delicate 
perfume.  Life  from  death,  beauty  from  ashes,  fragrance 
from  decomposition, —  this  is  the  wonder  that  you  may  dis- 
cern in  the  mayflower  on  one  of  these  spring  days.  The 
sun  far  off  in  the  heavens  has  been  shining  day  after  day 
upon  the  earth ;  and  under  the  influence  of  his  power  this 
striking  transformation  has  taken  place. 

Leave  that  as  a  figure,  and  let  us  go  on  and  consider  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  are  suggested  directly  on  the  higher 
level  of  our  own  human  lives. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  they  find  tribes  of  men  so  de- 
graded, so  animal,  so  selfish,  so  completely  the  incarnation 
of  brutal  appetites,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can 
ever  be  transformed  into  the  higher  type  of  civilized  men 
and  women.  You  will  hear  people  saying  about  the  Ind- 
ians or  about  the  Negroes  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
such  people  is  to  wipe  them  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  producing  in  them  the  higher  and 
finer  fruits  of  civilization.  But  remember  that  our  ances- 
tors, all  of  them,  were  away  back  down  there  not  only,  but 
unspeakably  beyond  and  lower  than  that, —  so  much  so  that 
the  lowest  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  is  civilized 
in  comparison  with  that  root  from  which  all  of  us  have 
sprung.  There  is  no  tribe  to-day  so  low  that  there  are  not 
centuries  and  centuries  of  development  between  them  and 
their  beginning.  Theologians  have  been  accustomed  to  tell 
us  that  the  race  began  in  perfection  and  has  fallen,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  humanity  since  the  fall  is  downward.  We 
have  learned  another  story  by  studying  the  actual  truth  of 
God  as  he  reveals  it  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  world  itself ; 
and  we  know  that  the  natural  tendency  of  all  humanity  is 
upward.  We  read  in  another  way  this  life  history  of  the 
planet.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  in  the  light  of  the  may- 
flower story  a  few  of  the  transformations  that  have  been 
wrought  in  this  human  race  of  ours,  suggesting  to  you  again 
ffh^t  you  already  know,  only  asking  you  to  put  it  in  this 
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If  we  go  back  far  enough  and  look  down  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  we  find  that  the  first  power  developed  is  the 
selfish  brute  power, —  animal  power.  Whether  you  call 
them  human  yet  or  not,  the  races  of  creatures  that  live  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  merely  brutal  races,  fighting  with 
each  other,  struggling  for  the  supremacy, —  battles  of  appe- 
tites, hungering  for  those  things  that  give  immediate  satis- 
faction. Certain  types  of  thinkers  tell  us  that  this  story  of 
the  earth  that  Darwin  has  unfolded  to  us  is  a  truly  hopeless 
story;  that  no  good  can  be  expected  to  come  out  of  a 
struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  They 
ask.  What  kind  of  a  human  history  could  be  wrought  out  in 
conditions  and  under  the  domination  of  forces  like  these  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  expect.  I  ask  you  to  trace 
two  or  three  steps,  imaginatively,  that  you  may  see  how 
God  has  been  transforming  this  human  world  of  ours,  and 
out  of  winter  bringing  us  the  cheer,  the  life,  the  beauty,  the 
hope,  of  spring. 

Let  the  human  race  as  it  began,  just  emerging  from  the 
animal,  carry  on  this  selfish  struggle  as  it  will.  Note  one 
fact.  The  tendency  of  this  human  race  of  ours  begins  to 
be  away  from  muscle  to  brain.  There  are  any  number  of 
animals  in  the  world  stronger  than  man,  physically ;  but  the 
evolutionary  tendency  that  led  turned  to  brain,  and  out  of 
this  struggle  for  supremacy  came  first  cunning, —  the  power 
to  outwit  brute  force.  And  what  does  outwit  mean  ?  To 
out  know,  more  brain  power,  more  thought  power,  until 
by  and  by,  as  the  result  of  this  struggle  for  supremacy  that 
in  its  higher  forms  appears  as  man,  that  creature  who 
rules  the  world  through  the  domination  of  the  brain, —  out 
of  this  Darwinian  struggle  for  life,  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest, — we  need  not  say  even  the  fittest, —  come  all 
the  results  of  the  world's  thought,  all  the  histories,  all  the 
novels,  all  the  songs,  all  the  pictures,  all  the  statuary,  all 
the  architecture,  all  the  marvellous  fruits  of  man's  thought. 
It  was  through  the  dominance  of  thought  that  man  became 
mightier  than  brute  force,  and  so  able  to  rule  the  world. 
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I  want  to  indicate  two  or  three  types  of  transformation 
that  have  gone  on  in  a  purely  natural  way.  Thought,  first. 
Next  there  came,  in  just  as  natural  a  way,  a  development 
of  sympathy.  Man  has  been  successful  in  the  world 
largely  because  he  was  able  to  suffer.  People  frequently 
charge  this  against  the  goodness  of  God, —  that  he  has 
created  the  world  as  it  is ;  but  it  is  because  man  is  able  to 
suffer  keenly  that  he  is  master  of  the  world  to-day.  He  has 
turned  this  capacity  into  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  others 
that  suffer.  If  man  had  not  been  able  to  suffer,  the 
struggling  forces  of  this  world  would  have  wiped  him  out  of 
existence  in  a  generation.  It  is  because  he  suffers  from 
being  injured  that  he  learns  to  avoid  injury,  and  so  perpetu- 
ate his  kind,  and  rule  in  the  world.  Now  what  ?  We  have 
developed  the  power  to  think.  We  have  imagination.  We 
picture  the  suffering  of  wife  or  child  or  friend ;  and  so,  at 
last,  we  come  to  suffer  with  them,  to  feel  what  they  feel, 
and  we  come  to  wish  to  prevent  their  suffering  and  to  pre- 
vent all  human  suffering.  Here  is  the  genesis  of  sympathy, 
—  the  power  to  suffer  with  another ;  and  here  is  the  birth 
of  that  care  for  the  suffering  of  all  the  world. 

Out  of  this,  also, —  this  same  hard  struggle  for  life, —  has 
come  unselfish  love,  hinted  at  by  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a 
step  towards  it.  Let  the  man  be  purely  selfish,  just  love 
himself,  desire  only  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  appetites, 
care  only  to  have  his  own  way  at  first.  By  and  by  he 
selects  a  companion, —  a  woman  who  becomes  his  wife. 
Let  him  do  it  with  a  purely  selfish  desire,  because  he  wants 
her  as  a  piece  of  property  that  belongs  to  him.  But  he 
loves  her ;  and  by  and  by  it  dawns  upon  him  that  here  is 
another  self, —  a  separate  individual.  A  child  is  born  to 
them.  He  loves  it  first  because  it  is  his  own.  There  are 
friends  who  care  for  the  wife  and  child ;  and  he  begins  to 
love  them.  Call  it  selfish  love  if  you  will ;  but  by  and  by  it 
widens  and  widens  until  it  becomes  love  for  all  mankind, 
until  the  man  loves  even  his  enemies,  sympathizes  with 

^m,  pities  them,  recognmng  iVieSi  \Titoxv\x:\^%.    Re  be^ns 


to  love  in  such  a  way  that  he  suffers  with  their  pain.  Do 
you  not  see  how  perfectly  natural  the  growth,  the  transfor- 
mation, is  ?  And  it  may  go  so  far  at  last  that  a  man  shall  be 
willing  to  give  his  very  life  for  some  one  whom  he  loves. 
So  out  of  selfishness,  sheer  brutal  animal  appetite,  there 
comes  at  last  the  marvellous  transformation ;  and  the  man 
is  willing  to  deny  self  to  the  uttermost  from  the  force  of 
sympathy  and  love. 

One  step  further.  If  you  sympathize  with  others,  if  you 
love  them,  you  come  at  last  to  consecrate,  to  devote  your 
thought,  your  power,  your  time,  your  money,  and  your  effort 
of  every  kind  to  the  help  of  others;  and  by  and  by  you 
catch  glimpses  of  an  ideal  condition  better  than  any  that 
has  as  yet  been  attained.  You  devote  yourself  to  the 
realization  of  that  for  the  sake  of  what  you  love.  You  de- 
vote yourself  to  literature,  to  art,  to  discovery,  to  beauty  of 
every  kind.  You  devote  yourself  to  the  highest ;  and  you 
come  at  last  to  God,  as  represented  in  all  that  is  high  and 
fine.  These  ideals  come  as  the  expression  of  the  trans- 
formed self  that  has  been  born  out  of  the  brute,  without 
a  step  or  a  break  anywhere  that  needs  any  supernatural 
explanation.  Wonderful  the  transformation?  Yes;  but 
not  one  whit  more  wonderful  than  the  transformation  that 
we  see  in  the  mayflower, —  death  giving  us  life,  ashes  giving 
us  beauty,  decay  giving  us  fragrance.  As  the  sun  shines 
down  upon  the  earth,  producing  these  marvellous  transfor- 
mations in  the  natural  world,  so  God  has  been  shining 
down  upon  his  earth  from  the  beginning.  Well  does  the 
old  Hebrew  writer  exclaim,  "  The  Lord  is  a  sun  "  ;  for  he 
produces  this  quickening,  transforming  power  that  redeems 
the  world. 

Leaving  that  merely  as  a  suggestion,  I  wish  to  consider 
this  truth  as  it  touches  individual  lives.  The  earth  does 
not  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  sun  to  have  it  produce  these 
effects.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  mayflower  should  have 
any  theory  of  the  sun,  that  it  shall  believe  in  the  sun  or 
even  know  that  there  is  a  sun.  The  swxi!^  ^q^«.\s  n^'k^^ 
just  the  same. 
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Again,  the  sun  adds  nothing  to  the  earth  except  the 
force  that  produces  the  transformation.  Everything  that 
entered  into  the  mayflower  —  its  life,  its  beauty,  its  fra- 
grance —  is  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  brought  down  out  of 
heaven  by  way  of  new  material.  The  sun  simply  shines 
upon  the  earth,  and  calls  out  of  it  that  which  was  already 
there.  So  men  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
brooding,  shining,  lifting,  loving  power  of  God,  whether 
they  have  a  correct  theory  of  him  or  not,  whether  they 
think  of  him  or  not,  whether  they  know  about  him  or  not, 
whether  they  believe  in  him  or  not.  Not  that  you  get  the 
same  amount  of  comfort  and  quickening  out  of  this  uncon- 
scious or  atheistic  position ;  but,  whether  people  believe  in 
the  divine  power  or  not,  all  men  feel  its  influence,  and  are 
touched,  thrilled,  lifted  by  it. 

Another  thing  you  may  note  for  your  comfort  concerning 
the  nature  of  man.  God  does  not  pour  down  out  of  his 
heavens  any  new  material,  in  order  to  make  the  highest  and 
finest  type  of  civilized  men  out  of  the  brutal.  He  only  calls 
out  that  which  is  in  man.  All  that  Homer,  Plato,  Socrates, 
Phidias,  Virgil,  Dante,  Goethe,  Milton,  Shakspere,  Moses, 
Sakya  Mouni,  Mohammed,  Confucius,  Savonarola,  Luther, 
Wycliff,  Wesley,  manifested  shows  it.  All  that  the  great 
civil  reformers  —  Hampden,  Vane,  Cromwell,  Washington, 
Lincoln  —  manifested,  all  that  was  in  Jesus,  was  a  part  of  the 
make-up  of  the  common  humanity,  out  of  which  the  inspir- 
ing and  lifting  power  of  God  brought  them.  These 
showed  what  the  possibility  of  human  nature  is.  Whatever 
has  come  out  of  this  race  of  ours  was  potential  in  it,  just  as 
all  that  comes  out  of  the  earth  in  spring  to  make  the  flower 
was  potential  in  it  in  December. 

I  wish  you  to  get  your  cheer  and  inspiration  and  comfort 
for  your  individual  lives  in  the  thought  of  how  these  won- 
ders and  transformations  may  be  wrought.  Here  is  a  life 
of  selfish  greed,  mere  money  grasping ;  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  less  lovable  or  less 
hopeful   to   look   at   than  tVivs  wiX^-ax  ^\.\>MjjgL^  io^  wealth 


merely  for  accumulation.  It  looks  like  winter  desolation 
when  you  simply  note  a  condition  like  that.  But  let  the 
divine  spirit  and  purpose  illumine  and  shine  upon  a  life 
like  this,  and  out  of  this  accumulated  wealth  spring  culture, 
fine  manners,  education,  art,  literature,  poetry,  music,  all  the 
finest  and  sweetest  things  in  the  world.  They  have  their 
root  right  here  in  accumulated  wealth.  They  cannot  exist 
until  there  is  accumulated  wealth.  We  cry  out  sometimes 
at  a  city  like  Chicago  that  seems  to  be  one  mass  of  mate- 
rialism, caring  only  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  country  and 
the  largest  everything,  the  most  miles  of  railroads  centring 
there,  Che  largest  number  of  persons  accumulating  this 
material  wealth  and  this  material  power.  But  any  new  city 
in  a  new  country  must  achieve  these  things  first.  Then  out 
of  this  shall  by  and  by  blossom  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness."  The  spirit  of  God  shines  down  upon  this  con- 
dition of  things,  and  transforms  it.  So  our  individual  lives 
may  be  transformed,  so  far  as  we  have  control  over  these 
conditions,  until  they  become  beautiful  and  fragrant  and 
full  of  life  and  promise  for  the  world. 

Take  a  case  of  purely  selfish  ambition  as  another  illustra- 
tion. There  is  no  power  that  has  ever  swept  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  has  so  devastated  it  and  made  it  so  desolate 
as  selfish  ambition.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  toppled 
down  thrones  and  laid  whole  nations  bare ;  and  yet  what  is 
ambition  ?  It  is  merely  the  desire  on  a  part  of  a  man  for 
that  which  to  him  seems  the  greatest.  It  is  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate desire, —  a  desire  that  ought  to  throb  in  every  human 
heart.  Where  will  it  end  if  divinely  directed  ?  It  will 
change  the  desolation  of  winter  into  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness and  life  of  spring. 

There  is  an  old  church  legend  that  tells  this  story  beau- 
tifully,—  the  famous  story  of  Saint  Christopher.  The  le- 
gend tells  us  that  Saint  Christopher  was  a  great  strong  giant 
who  determined  that  he  would  serve  the  mightiest  master 
that  he  could  discover.     He  was  m  ftve  aexNxtc.  -iS.  ^V*,-»J^\f5v 
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king ;  and  he  found,  as  he  travelled  with  him,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  evil  spirits  with  the  devil  at  their  head.  So  he  de- 
serted him,  and  went  to  the  devil,  and  entered  his  service. 
But  the  devil  shrunk  at  the  sight  of  the  cross.  So  he  de- 
serted him  to  enter  the  service  of  Him  whose  power  is  rep- 
resented in  the  cross.  One  day,  as  he  was  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  that  stood  in  the  way  of  pilgrims  travelling 
to  Rome,  to  carry  them  across,  Jesus  appeared  to  him  as  a 
little  child  biegging  to  be  carried  over.  Saint  Christopher 
took  the  child  upon  his  shoulder.  He  became  heavier  and 
heavier,  until  the  giant  staggered  under  the  load.  At  last 
he  discovered  whom  he  was  carrying,  and  he  learned  that 
the  mightiest  master  on  earth  is  God,  and  that  the  greatest 
service  that  a  man  can  render  to  God  is  the  service  of  his 
poor,  needy,  neglected  ones;  and  he  spends  his  life  there- 
after in  this  humble  devotion  to  the  weak. 

Be  ambitious,  be  content  with  serving  no  one  less  than 
the  mightiest.  Be  content  with  rendering  him  nothing  less 
than  the  grandest  service.  What  is  that  ?  Jesus  has  told 
us,  representing  it  by  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the 
thirsty,  a  garment  to  the  naked,  sharing  your  crust  with  the 
hungry,  and  doing  whatever  the  lowliest  and  the  poorest 
and  most  outcast  demand.  This  is  the  transformation  of 
ambition  under  the  inspiration  of  the  down-shining  presence 
of  the  divine. 

One  thought  more.  How  many  times  our  lives  are  deso- 
lated by  sorrow,  by  loss,  by  the  grave,  until  there  seems  to 
us  no  more  joy  in  the  heart,  no  more  upspringing  of  sweet 
and  tender  buds  of  hope,  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  no  fair 
scene  over  which  to  cast  the  eyes  as  we  look  around  us, — 
life  one  desolate  waste !  I  have  known  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  have  felt  that  there  was  nothing  more  left  to  live 
for;  that  nothing  could  rouse  them  again  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  anything ;  they  did  not  care  to  live ;  there  was 
nothing  to  live  for ;  no  service  to  render  that  seemed  to 
them  worth  while.  And  yet  God  in  his  great  tender  compas- 
sion and  love  shines  down  upon  these  desolate  hearts,  and 
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lifts;  and  by  and  by  there  is  a  thrill,  a  stir  of  new  life. 
New  hopes  spring  up;  and  they  find  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  hearts  in  the  world  that  are  suffering  more  than 
they  do,  to  which  they  can  minister.  Life  seems  once  more 
worth  living.  Perhaps  the  transformation  is  so  wonderful 
that  under  the  ministry  of  this  very  sorrow  they  come  to 
lead  lives  of  nobler  purpose  and  higher  help  than  they  ever 
did  before.  Here,  again,  we  are  given  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness.'* 

Lastly,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that,  if  I  have  read  the 
meaning  of  this  lesson  aright,  we  have  learned  not  to 
despair  of  any  human  life.  No  matter  how  lost,  how  de- 
graded, how  brutal,  how  selfish,  how  low,  there  is  in  every 
human  soul  the  germs  of  that  which  blossomed  out  in  Jesus. 
There  is  in  the  lowest  slums  of  our  cities  that  which  the 
fine  chemistry  of  God  is  able  to  turn  into  the  most  delicate 
perfume  of  goodness.  There  is  in  the  ugliness  of  the  lowest 
degradation  the  material  out  of  which  may  be  wrought  the 
most  perfect  beauty  of  holiness.  So  let  us  not  despair  of 
the  world,  not  despair  of  ourselves,  not  despair  in  any  hour 
of  desolation,  but  believe  that  the  outcome  shall  be  all  that 
the  human  heart  can  dream. 

I  cannot  better  close  than  by  quoting  the  ever-beautiful 
words  of  Tennyson  in  "  In  Memoriam  *':  — 

'*  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 


"  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 
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**  Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last, —  far  off, —  at  last,  to  all ; 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

Father,  in  this  great  trust  let  us  work,  let  us  wait,  let  us 
consecrate  ourselves.  But,  while  we  are  working  for  others, 
let  us  include  our  own  natures  in  this  trust,  and  so  be 
patient  with  our  own  sins  and  our  own  weaknesses, —  not 
content,  but  patient, —  and  patiently  striving  to  help  Thee 
in  bringing  to  pass  the  change  from  that  which  is  evil  to 
that  which  is  good  and  fair.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  dearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  denund,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satia&iction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
ot  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  smd  unfoldinc.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  tne  criti> 
cal  judgements  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  fauth.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  "  Our  cnildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  unitarians  conceming  the  great^t 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  amd  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adaptea  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  lome  skill  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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PLANTING    TIME. 


Since  I  am  a  farmer's  boy,  I  suppose  it  is  natural  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  spring  as  well  as  at  harvest  time  in 
the  fall  I  should  go  back  in  my  mind,  and  follow  the  proc- 
esses, note  the  principles  involved,  and  remember  the  re- 
sults of  the  changes  of  the  farmer's  year.  Now  we  are  at 
the  planting  time.  The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  that  for 
our  human  life,  as  we  go  on,  will  be  very  simple  and  ob- 
vious ;  but,  obvious  as  they  are,  they  are  lessons  only  rarely 
drawn  in  practical  life. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  farmer's  expe- 
rience. In  the  first  place,  he  has  under  his  care  a  certain 
amount  of  land.  It  is  definitely  circumscribed.  His  farm 
may  be  a  large  one  or  a  small  one.  He  may  wish  it  were 
other  than  it  is ;  but  for  the  time  being  he  has  these  certain 
acres —  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  or  ten,  whatever  it  may  be 
—  under  his  care..  He  looks  over  this  land.  He  remembers 
last  year  he  planted  such  a  crop  in  this  field,  that  field  was 
laid  down  to  grass,  here  he  did  so  and  so ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  of  the  soil  and  the  experiences  and  results  of  pre- 
vious years,  he  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  will  at- 
tempt at  this  particular  time.  Perhaps  he  says,  I  planted 
potatoes  here,  and  the  result  was  not  very  encouraging. 
Possibly,  the  soil  had  been  exhausted,  overused.  The 
same  kind  of  crops  had  been  attempted  on  this  particular 
field  too  often.  He  determines,  then,  that  he  will  make  a 
change.  If  he  is  intelligent,  he  will  try  to  understand  some- 
thing about  the  soil,  whether  it  is  clayey  or  sandy,  naturally 
wet  or  naturally  dry;    and  he  will    adapt  his  seed  accord- 


ingly.     If  one  field  has  been  exhausted,  he  will  perhaps  let 
it  lie  fallow  for  a  year. 

Then,  as  he  looks  over  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  if  he 
finds  a  vigorous  crop  of  weeds,  if  he  is  a  wise  farmer,  he 
will  not  be  in  the  least  troubled  by  it ;  he  will  feel  rather 
encouraged.  He  will  say.  This  field  where  the  weeds  are 
growing  so  rankly  is  a  capital  place  to  expect  a  vigorous 
crop.  If  the  farmer  finds  a  field  that  has  not  life  enough 
in  it  to  grow  weeds,  if  he  is  sensible,  he  will  never  plant  any 
special  crop  in  that  field.  The  more  rank  the  weeds,  the 
better  the  proof  of  life.  It  shows  that  there  is  force  in  the 
soil.  The  force  which  runs  to  weeds  under  certain  con- 
ditions will  equally  run  to  something  else  if  you  give  it  an 
opportunity. 

There  is  another  thing.  No  wise  farmer  spends  the  whole 
season  merely  killing  weeds.  Suppose  he  should  succeed 
in  keeping  down  all  the  weeds,  so  that  not  one  should  make 
its  appearance  from  early  May  until  late  in  October.  If 
that  is  all  he  has  done,  he  has  no  crop ;  and  he  has  accom- 
plished very  little. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  world  who  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  credited  with  virtue  because  they  keep 
down  the  weeds  of  petty  vices,  because  they  are  negatively 
good,  because  there  is  not  a  great  crop  of  weeds  growing. 
Negatively  good  people  are  not  worth  a  great  deal  in  this 
world,  any  more  than  the  field  that  simply  does  not  produce 
weeds.  What  the  farmer  will  do  will  be  to  take  this  field 
that  shows  it  has  a  vigorous  soil,  and  plough  the  weeds 
under,  and  let  them  become  natural  dressing  for  the  soil. 
Then  he  will  put  in  good  seed.  He  will  trust  to  this  good 
seed  absorbing  the  virtue  of  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  weeds  will  have  only  a  little  chance,  because  the  same 
amount  of  force  cannot  go  into  two  things  at  the  same  time. 

t  force  of  the  soil  is  developing  a  good  crop,  there  will 
\  enough  force  left  to  develop  a  great  many  weeds, 
in,  the   wise   farmer  will   not  be   troubled   if  weeds 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  crop,  though  he  will  try  to 
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keep  them  down  as  much  as  possible.  He  will  not  be 
troubled  if  along  the  edges  of  the  field  and  under  the  fences 
the  weeds  spring  up  and  grow  rapidly.  This  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, so  long  as  the  main  force  of  the  field  goes  in  the 
direction  of  those  things  that  are  thoroughly  worth  while. 

After  the  farmer  has  planted  seed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability, —  the  best  seed  he  can  find, —  he  will  know  that  up 
to  that  time  he  has  done  all  he  can.  He  will  understand 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  in  other  hands 
than  his  own, —  in  the  hands  of  God,  the  hands  of  that 
Power  that  keeps  the  world  and  all  worlds  going.  He  will 
not  lie  awake  nights,  worrying  and  wondering  whether  the 
seeds  are  going  to  spring  up  or  not.  It  would  not  be  wise 
for  him,  when  he  is  tired  and  has  done  all  he  can,  to  lean 
over  the  fence,  and  watch  the  soil,  and  worry  about  it,  be- 
cause that  would  not  change  the  result  a  particle. 

The  wise  farmer  does  not  expect  the  result  to  come  too 
speedily.  We  sometimes  hear  stories  of  children, —  perhaps 
we  can  remember  such  experiences  of  our  own, —  how  chil- 
dren plant  seeds  one  day,  and  dig  them  up  the  next  to  see 
whether  they  are  sprouted  or  not.  The  wise  farmer  does 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  nature  in  this  fashion.  He 
does  his  part,  and  commits  it  to  the  hands  of  that  Power 
that  is  controlling  and  guiding  the  world ;  and  then  he  waits 
and  waits,  fully  confident  that  the  crop  will  spring  up.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  something  may  happen ;  that 
the  crop  will  not  spring  up,  even  after  he  has  done  every- 
thing he  can.  There  may  be  a  scorching  heat,  there  may 
not  be  enough  dew  or  rain.  Something  may  happen  beyond 
his  power  to  control  or  change,  but  he  has  done  his  part ; 
and  that  is  all  he  can  do. 

Then,  when  the  crops  are  growing,  he  will  not  judge  what 
the  outcome  will  be  until  there  is  time  enough  for  that  out- 
come to  show  itself.  He  will  not  condemn  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  he  expects  until  there  is  time  for  the  fruit  to 
get  ripe.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then,  if  it  is  bitter,  if  it  is 
rotten-hearted,  if  it  is  worthless,  it  is  time  enough  for  vexa- 


tion.  He  does  not  go  into  his  orchard  in  July,  and  con- 
demn the  apples  because  they  are  bitter,  when  he  has  no 
right  to  expect  them  to  be  anything  else  before  October. 
He  waits  until  the  proper  time  before  he  passes  judgment 
on  these  things. 

Again,  when  the  farmer  has  planted  wheat  in  one  field, 
and  Indian  corn  in  another,  and  potatoes  in  a  third,  he  does 
not  do  as  men  and  women  are  doing  all  over  the  world  in 
every  direction, —  go  and  lean  over  the  fence  of  the  field 
where  he  has  sowed  his  wheat,  and  wonder  why  com  is  not 
growing  there.  He  does  not  go  into  his  apple  orchard,  and 
expect  to  see  pears  on  the  trees.  He  expects  to  find  the 
kind  of  things  growing  that  he  planted,  if  anything  grows. 
If  he  has  not  planted  anything,  he  does  not  expect  to  see 
any  crop.  If  he  has  planted,  and  conditions  are  favorable, 
he  expects  to  see  just  the  kind  of  crop  that  he  has 
planted. 

Now,  these  are  very  simple,  every-day  statements  of  truth  ; 
but  they  are  truths  which  have  profound  lessons  in  higher 
ranges  of  life  than  the  work  of  the  farmer,  and  they  have 
lessons  that  are  not  often  regarded  even  by  men  and  women 
who  think  they  are  sensible. 

Let  us  come  up,  then,  into  the  human  range,  and  consider 
some  of  these  lessons.    You  and  I,  like  the  farmer,  have  a 
certain  area  of  arable  land  committed  to  our  keeping.     Per- 
haps our  acres  are  not  so  many,  not  so  broad,  not  so  fertile 
as  we  wish  they  were.    We  have,  however,  a  certain  task 
committed  to  us.    We  have  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
and  practical  wisdom  for  dealing  with  this  task.    We  have  a 
certain  amount  of  seed  to  plant  in  the  field  of  our  practical 
life.     Now  note  two  things.    There  is  a  limit  here  for  which 
we  are  not  responsible.     We  cannot  do  nearly  as  much,  per- 
^J^^  with  the  acreage  committed  to  our  care  as  we  would 
^^^Md  do.     Most  of  us  like  to  carry  on  work  on  a  very  ex- 
^^^^nre  scale,  and    feel,  perhaps,   that    we    are  somehow 
■Iged  if  we  do  not  Vvav^  l^x^e  fields  committed  to  our 
^^to  cultivate.   But  lemwc^i^  v«ci>5JcL\xt^^^\sN.0a.wtf^^ 


be  a  comfort  to  us, —  that  we  are  responsible  only  for  what 
we  can  do,  and  responsibility  is  measured  only  by  ability. 
If  we  cannot  make  ourselves  so  great,  so  famous,  so  distin- 
guished in  the  result  of  our  life-work  as  we  would  like,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  are  only  responsible  for  what  we 
can  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  this  other  thing, — 
that  some  of  the  very  finest  farming  there  is  is  what  is 
called  small  farming  or  garden  farming.  Though  we  have 
care  only  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  we  can  show  the  qual- 
ity of  our  work  there.  We  can  show  the  kind  of  service  we 
are  rendering.  We  can  show  our  practical  wisdom,  our 
daily  patient  care  in  that  which  is  committed  to  us,  in  look- 
ing after  a  very  small  plot  of  ground  just  as  well  as  though 
we  had  a  thousand  acres  at  our  disposal. 

Men  and  women  can  show  themselves  divine  men  and 
women  on  a  small  scale  as  well  as  they  can  on  a  large  scale. 
How  is  it  in  matters  of  art  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of 
the  most  marvellous  painters  rarely  use  a  canvas  larger  than 
your  hand  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  paint  a 
square  acre  or  a  square  yard,  to  show  whether  you  are  an 
artist.  Take  the  little  task,  no  matter  how  small  it  is, 
which  is  committed  to  your  care,  and  put  all  the  skill,  the 
patience,  the  loving  service  in  it  that  an  angel  could  put  in ; 
and  you  have  shown  yourself  an  angel  in  doing  it.  That  is 
all  you  need  to  worry  about.  Instead  of  fretting  because 
God  has  not  given  you  a  hundred  acres  to  cultivate,  take 
your  half-acre,  if  it  is  not  more  than  that,  and  get  out  of  it 
everything  that  it  is  possible  to  put  into  it. 

Then  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  weeds 
in  human  character,  as  it  touches  ourselves  and  as  it 
touches  our  children  ;  for  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers 
are  worrying  themselves  half- sick  over  their  children,  because 
part  of  the  child's  nature  naturally  runs  to  weeds.  Remem- 
ber one  thing  right  here.  There  is  not  a  weed  that  is  bad 
in  itself.  .  All  the  beautiful  fruits  and  flowers  have  been  de- 
veloped from  weeds  or  what  ^le  yjomX^.  comxvX  ^^^^^  \s>^«:^ 
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Weeds  are  simply  undeveloped  fruits  and  flowers.  There  is 
not  a  natural  tendency  or  force  in  your  boy's  nature  that 
in  itself  is  necessarily  bad.  It  becomes  bad  only  through 
excess  or  through  perversion.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  it  can  be  bad.  Be  comforted,  then,  instead  of  dis- 
couraged, if  you  And  that  your  boy's  nature  runs  naturally  to 
weeds.  If  a  boy's  nature  does  not  run  to  something  and 
run  very  vigorously,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  him.  It 
merely  means  that  he  is  like  those  fields  that  I  have  referred 
to  that  have  not  enough  force  in  them  to  produce  even 
weeds.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  make  them  produce 
anything  else.  If  a  boy  is  tame  and  commonplace,  very  old 
and  mature,  very  prudent,  very  wise,  by  the  time  he  is  fif- 
teen, what  sort  of  a  boy  or  man  will  he  be  by  the  time  he  is 
forty  ?  You  expect  a  brook,  when  it  issues  from  the  hill- 
side, to  come  foaming  forth,  tumbling  down  over  the  rocks, 
singing,  dashing,  splashing  itself  into  spray  at  every  turn. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  brook,  if  such  an  unnatural 
thing  were  possible,  that  flowed  tamely  and  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously down  the  side  of  a  hill?  It  will  go  tamely  and 
smoothly  enough  when  it  reaches  the  level  country.  You 
will  find  this  foaming,  dashing,  frothing  brook  by  and  by 
steadily  and  sturdily  turning  the  wheels  of  some  factory, 
engaged  in  the  commonplace  work  of  the  world.  Soon 
enough  it  will  broaden  out  and  become  part  of  the  great 
river,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  ships  and  freight  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  is  the  very  force  that  splashes  and 
spatters  and  sprays  and  sings  down  the  hillside  that  accom- 
plishes the  quiet  and  sturdy  work  of  the  later  time.  Do  not 
be  troubled,  then,  because  your  boy's  or  girl's  nature  nat- 
urally runs  to  weeds  before  it  is  seriously  cultivated.  Be 
cheered ;  for  we  know  that,  when  the  serious  cultivation  of 
life  has  begun,  just  this  superfluity  of  force  which  troubles 
you,  because  it  spends  itself  in  irregular  and  accountable 
ways  now,  will  devote  itself  to  accomplishing  the  noblest  and 
^8t  serious  ends  of  life.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  times  in 
life  one  of  those  girts  vjYio  s^wa^^  ^  \svi\Xft.x^^^  all  fun, 
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all  elTervescence,  all  waywardness,  when  the  serious  work  of 
life  came,  suddenly  develop  into  true  and  noble  wife  or 
loving  and  self-denying  mother.  Do  not  be  troubled,  then, 
about  these  things. 

And  do  not  be  troubled  because  there  are  weeds  still  left 
in  your  own  cultivated  fields,  because  along  the  hedges  or  in 
between  the  rows  of  the  corn  of  the  serious  work  of  life 
there  will  spring  these  weeds,  this  tendency  to  run  its  own 
ways,  to  play  at  its  own  will.  And  do  not  spend  too  much 
time  in  attacking  the  weeds  themselves.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  wisest  way  is  to  talk  too  much  about  them,  too 
directly.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  children.  I  have  told 
fathers  and  mothers  a  thousand  times  not  to  concentrate  the 
child's  attention  on  the  little  faults.  In  that  way  you  make 
them  too  conscious  of  them,  when  perhaps,  if  you  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  something  else,  in  a  little  while  the 
fault  would  be  forgotten  and  outgrown.  Cultivate  the  high- 
est part,  the  positive  good ;  and  let  the  weeds  die  of  neglect. 
You  can  starve  them  out  quicker  than  you  can  cut  them  off. 
If  you  cut  a  weed  off  level  to  the  ground  every  morning, 
you  simply  encourage  it.  It  will  spring  up  the  next  morn- 
ing. If  you  drain  off  the  forces  of  the  soil  into  the  pro- 
duction of  positively  good  things,  the  weeds  will  die  from 
neglect. 

I  wish  now  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  talking  about 
things  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  but  which  I  have 
almost  daily  cause  to  see  that  I  need  to  speak  of  again. 
I  said  a  fanner,  after  he  has  planted  wheat  in  a  particular 
field,  does  not  go  there,  and  wonder  that  potatoes  are  not 
growing  in  it.  He  expects  to  find  what  he  planted.  If  he  has 
planted  nothing,  he  does  not  expect  to  find  anything ;  but 
he  expects  to  find  what  he  has  planted,  if  he  has  planted 
anything.  Now,  what  do  we  do  in  the  range  of  human  life  ? 
There  are  very  few  men  and  women,  even  among  the  most 
highly  developed,  among  the  most  broadly  cultiv.ated,  who 
have  yet  learned  to  apply  this  simple,  inevitable,  common- 
sense  law  to  the  moral  goveTtimexiX.  oi  >}cv^  ^o^^.   "^^nk^ 
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seem  to  assume  that  there  is  one  kind  of  God  looking  after 
agriculture  and  another  kind  of  God  looking  after  their 
affairs.  Most  men  and  women  that  I  know  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  occupy  a  world  that  is  governed  irration- 
ally, magically,  that  results  happen  for  which  no  prepara- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  look  for 
results  when  they  have  not  prepared  for  them.  They  are 
astonished  and  surprised  when  they  see  certain  things  do 
not  happen ;  and  yet,  if  they  will  stop  to  think  of  it,  they 
will  see  that  they  are  doing  nothing  to  make  them  happen. 
They  wonder  that  moral  and  spiritual  crops  do  not  grow  in 
fields  where  they  have  industriously  planted  other  things. 
They  do  not  recognize  that  there  is  an  inevitable  law  of 
cause  and  effect  covering  this  human  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 

Take  another  illustration,  one  which  is  the  nearest  home 
to  me  now.  During  the  last  week  I  stood  with  those  that 
had  loved  her  beside  the  grave  in  which  had  just  been 
placed  the  body  of  a  noble,  true,  tender,  patient  woman. 
She  had  suffered  intensely  through  a  long  illness ;  and  yet 
through  it  all,  they  told  me,  she  had  never  uttered  one 
single  word  of  complaint.  Now,  as  we  stood  there,  the  sis- 
ter of  this  woman,  herself  as  noble,  cultivated,  thoughtful, 
free  in  her  thinking,  raised  the  old,  old  question  which  has 
been  raised  millions  of  times,  and  which  I  wonder  that  free 
and  thoughtful  people  can  raise  to-day,  as  to  why  this  sis- 
ter, having  been  so  true  and  good,  must  suffer  as  she  did 
through  this  long  illness.  Do  you  see  the  reason  of  my 
wonder?  This  sister  that  had  died  had  planted  through 
her  life  tenderness,  truth,  goodness,  love,  and  service ;  and 
through  all  the  wide  fields  of  her  beautiful  life  tenderness 
and  goodness  and  truth  and  love  and  service  had  grown, 
producing  the  sweetest  and  noblest  crops  of  character.  But 
this  living  sister,  forgetting  entirely  that  the  particular 
thing  which  is  planted  is  the  particular  thing  which  springs 
up,  needs  wonder  why  tiom  goodness,  from  truth,  from 
womanliness,  from  \ov\tig  s«v\c^,  \i^^  xt^x.^\fwsv%Vvs.^lth^ 
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freedom  from  pain,  happiness.  Just  as  strange  a  wonder  as 
though  the  farmer  should  look  over  the  fence  into  a  particu- 
lar field,  and  wonder  that  corn  was  growing  there  when  it 
was  com  that  he  planted  in  the  spring.  He  shonid  wonder 
if  he  found  anything  else  growing  there.  So  would  any  man 
or  woman. 

But  the  moment  you  come  into  human  life,  human  activ- 
ities, human  character,  people  wonder  that  magic  does  not 
rule.  If  you  want  health,  what  will  you  do  ?  Why,  so  far  as 
you  have  any  control  in  the  matter,  of  course  you  will  plant 
the  seeds  of  obedience  to  all  natural  physical  laws  that  touch 
your  body  anywhere.  Whether  a  man  is  morally  good  or 
not,  if  he  does  that,  he  will  naturally  be  healthy  and  strong. 
I  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  Sandow  is  specially 
good  in  his  moral  character.  He  may  be  a  saint,  for  all  I 
know.  I  simply  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  matter  of  unselfishness,  of  generosity,  of  ten- 
der-heartedness, of  willingness  to  serve  his  fellows,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  his  muscle.  If  he 
wants  the  development  of  muscle,  he  plants  the  proper 
seeds  from  which  muscular  strength  grows. 

If  a  mother  neglects  to  take  care  of  her  little  one,  if  she 
is  careless  about  the  child,  or  if  through  pride  in  its  beauty 
she  sometimes  dresses  the  child  so  that  it  will  look  pretty, 
even  though  it  be  exposed,  and  as  the  result  of  it  the 
child  falls  ill,  what  has  her  passionate  love  for  the  child 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  What  have  her  prayers  and  tears 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Why  shall  she  cry  out  against  God 
for  his  cruelty,  because  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  go  right 
on  just  the  same  ?  Her  night-long  and  day-long  devotion 
to  the  child  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  the  causes  that  have  been  set  at 
work  in  the  child's  system.  Possibly,  the  child  has  been 
exposed  to  contagious  disease  without  the  mother's  knowl- 
edge. Her  love,  her  tenderness,  will  help  her  to  do  all  that 
she  can  for  the  child;  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  this  disease  ^otVCvcv^Vcas^^  wsx.. 
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There  are  many  people  who  feel  that  they  are  not  pros- 
perous, that  they  have  not  made  themselves  a  great  name, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  attain  notoriety,  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  large  amount  of  money,  have  not  been  able 
to  distinguish  themselves.  They  feel  it  hard  :  they  are  bit- 
ter against  the  government  of  the  world.  Why?  What 
have  they  been  doing  ?  If  they  will  stop  to  think,  they  will 
remember  that  their  powers  are  limited  in  range.  If  a  per- 
son wishes  to  be  great  or  famous,  he  must  first  find  out 
whether  he  has  possibilities  in  him ;  and  then  he  must  de- 
vote himself  to  a  course  of  life  that  shall  issue  in  this.  If 
he  does  not  do  that  or  if  he  cares  more  about  something 
else,  then  let  him  not  wonder  or  be  impatient  with  the  uni- 
verse, as  if  it  were  unjust,  because  it  does  not  give  him  the 
particular  thing  that  he  has  not  made  any  special  prepara- 
tion for. 

People  wonder  that  they  are  not  happier  sometimes.  But 
do  you  know  that  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  crops, —  this 
happiness.  We  have  very  little  to  do  with  its  production 
in  one  way.  It  means,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  inherited  tem- 
perament, it  means  health,  it  means  the  surroundings  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  But  there  is  one  peculiar  thing 
about  this  special  crop.  You  can  raise  a  larger  amount  of 
happiness  than  in  any  other  way  by  not  paying  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  it.  I  do  not  know  any  other  crop  of 
which  this  is  true.  If  you  try  to  keep  well,  try  to  do  your 
duty,  be  faithful,  worthy,  unselfish,  try  to  lead  a  noble  life, 
you  will  find  that  in  some  mysterious  way  this  harmony  in 
your  character,  sought  by  this  kind  of  living,  will  blossom 
into  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  happiness.  Follow 
duty,  follow  right,  follow  service,  give  yourself  to  your  fel- 
low-men, follow  God,  and  happiness  will  naturally  result. 
It  will  be  the  perfume,  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  that  will 
cover  all  the  fields  of  your  life,  no  matter  what  the  special 
crop  may  be  that  is  growing  in  this  particular  field  or  that. 

But  do  not  wonder  that  God  does  not  give  you  the  things 
for  which  you  have  not  maA^  axv^  s^^cvaX  preparation.    If 
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you  want  character,  if  you  want  goodness  more  than  you 
want  anything  else,  do  not  wonder  that  God  gives  you  char- 
acter and  goodness,  and  does  not  give  you  the  thing  which 
you  have  not  worked  for.  Remember  that  God  never  has 
promised  to  pay  people  cash  down  for  moral  goodness. 
Jesus  says,  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled."  Filled  with  what  ? 
Filled  with  fame  ?  No.  He  told  the  early  Christians  that 
they  would  find  little  regard  in  the  world.  Filled  with  hap- 
piness? He  told  them  that  they  would  find  themselves 
persecuted  and  outcast.  Filled  with  wealth?  No.  Filled 
with  righteousness,  filled  with  divineness,  filled  with  God- 
likeness.  If  people  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  making  money,  most  people  can  make  a  certain 
amount,  at  any  rate.  God  does  not  promise  to  give  money 
for  good  behavior.  He  does  not  promise  to  give  prosperity 
in  any  direction  for  goodness.  Remember,  then,  that,  what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Cultivate 
the  things  that  you  think  are  best  worth  while,  the  things 
that  you  really  regard  as  the  highest  and  noblest  things. 
Plant  those;  and  then  thank  God  after  they  have  come 
to  fruitage,  and  do  not  find  fault  with  him  that  other 
things  do  not  come  to  fruitage  in  those  particular  fields. 
That  is  a  thing  that  men  and  women  need  to  learn.  They 
are  perpetually  finding  fault  with  God  because  they  have 
not  learned  to  have  respect  for  him.  At  least,  one  would 
think  they  had  no  respect  for  him,  to  judge  by  the  way  they 
talk  of  him.  "  Why,"  they  ask,  "  does  God  treat  me  this 
way  or  that  way  ? "  as  though  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  pointed  to  this  door,  and  said, 
"  There  is  a  child  that  must  die  inside  of  a  week,"  or  "  Here 
is  a  man  that  will  be  called  before  to-morrow  morning."  If 
I  thought  he  did  these  things  in  such  an  arbitrary  fashion,  I 
could  not  worship  him,  I  could  not  love  him,  I  could  not  re- 
spect him.  But,  when  I  remember  that  our  bodies,  the  mat- 
ter of  health,  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  of  all  lives,  that 
this  whole  world  is  governed  in  accoidaxvcfe  >N\X?a.  \3ci^\«:^'^  ^ 
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cause  and  eflFect, —  when  I  remember  this,  then,  when  I  rea- 
son out  the  matter,  and  confess  to  myself,  as  I  do,  that  this 
is  the  only  rational  way  the  world  could  be  governed,  I  bow 
myself  in  the  presence  of  sickness,  I  bow  myself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death  itself,  in  the  presence  of  pain,  in  the  presence 
of  poverty,  in  respect,  in  reverence,  in  love,  before  God.  I 
am  glad  that  this  world  is  not  governed  by  caprice,  that  it  is 
a  world  of  order,  and  that  I  have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  a 
special  crop  in  a  special  field  because  a  particular  kind  of 
seed  was  planted  there. 

It  is  a  sane  and  rational  world.  I  can  count  on  some- 
thing happening  to-morrow  or  next  week.  I  can  lay  out 
plans  and  schemes,  and  fear  little  what  is  coming.  I  can 
arrange  to  secure  special  results.  I  do  not  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  kaleidoscope  in  which  there  is  no  order,  and  won- 
der at  the  caprice  that  is  manifesting  itself.  I  thank  God 
every  day  that  this  is  an  orderly  world,  and  that  it  is  true 
that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

We  need  to  remember  also  that  we  reap  things  that  we  do 
not  sow,  good  and  evil  both,  because  we  are  part  of  a  larger 
organism,  humanity ;  and  we  will  take  comfort  in  thinking 
that  some  of  the  seed  we  have  planted  that  we  may  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  come  to  fruitage  our  children's  children 
will  rejoice  in.  And  we  will  take  comfort  in  remembering 
that  the  sweetest  and  finest  and  highest  results  of  all  will 
come  to  us  as  a  part  of  our  character,  and  that  we  shall  reap 
them  in  sweetness,  in  health,  in  joy,  in  peace,  in  another 
land. 

And  now,  our  Father,  we  are  glad  that  we  live  in  Thy 
sane  and  orderly  world  ;  and  we  will  face  the  darkness  and 
difficulty,  if  they  come,  believing  they  are  a  part  of  this 
divine  order, —  that  love  and  wisdom  are  manifested  some- 
times in  our  pain  and  loss  as  well  as  in  our  peace  and  joy, 
and  that  sometime,  somewhere,  good  and  love  and  joy  shall 
come  to  eternal  fruitage.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasona,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serioos  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  verv  thoroui^y,  I  i^adly  record  my 
satis&ction  in  the  character  of  the  woik,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
01  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-«ad> 
tut  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctnnal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Chriatiani^,  the  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  mqmrer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  foith.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

SoWAltD  A.   HOKTON. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
BU>thers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  cnildren  are  constantlv  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not  answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  reading  anci  study  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  them  familiar  witn  the  results  of  criticad  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  tune  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  u  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarhms  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sunested. 

It  is  believed  that  thu  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  sldll  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY:  THE  CASE 
OF  THE  ARMENIANS. 


"  Why,  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?" — Luke  xii.  57. 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  '* —  Gen.  iv.  9. 

In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  things  in  Arme- 
nia to-day,  I  need  to  take  you  back  a  little,  that  we  may  con- 
sider the  states  of  mind  and  social  customs  out  of  which 
such  a  condition  of  things  could  grow.     We  need  not  go  far 
back  in   the  history  of  the  world  to  find  that  such  a  thing 
as   individual   liberty  in   any  direction  was   practically  un- 
known.    Consider  for  a  moment.     Here  is  a  tribe  of  men  — 
no  matter  whether  they  are  nomadic  or  whether  they  have 
attained  to  a  settled  condition  of  life  —  which  is  surrounded 
by  hostile  tribes  on  every  hand.     In  order  that  it  may  pre- 
serve its  autonomy,  that  it  may  continue  to  exist  as  a  tribe, 
it  must  be  closely  compacted  together.     It  must  be  a  unit 
of  organization  and  power.     It  must  be  under  the  tyran- 
nous control  and  leadership  of  some  strong  mind.     It  must 
be  a  despotism.     Otherwise,  if  individual  liberty  of  thought 
and  practice  and  action  be  allowed,  then  the  tribe  tumbles 
to  pieces,  and  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  some  hostile  tribe 
that  wishes  to  possess  its  cattle  or  its  lands  or  its  springs 
of  water.     In  order,  then,  that  the  tribe  may  live  at  all, 
individual  liberty  must  be  repressed,  subordinated  to  the 
general     welfare.      Manners,     customs,    dress,     habits    of 
thought, —  all  these  are  naturally  very  much  after  the  same 
pattern.     No  civil  liberty  can  be  permitted ;  and,  as   natu- 
rally, no  religious  liberty  can  be  allowed.     The  priesthood, 
speaking,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  believe,  by  the  author- 
ity of  certain  invisible  p>owers,  or  of  some  vRN\s*>3cNft.  ^^-^^et^ 


holds  in  its  hands  the  only  knowledge  that  is  possessed  as 
to  what  these  powers  are  or  what  they  wish  at  the  hands 
of  their  worshippers.  The  priesthood,  then,  is  a  spiritual 
despotism,  as  the  war  chief  is  the  civil  and  military  despot. 
You  see,  then,  how  natural  it  is  that  in  this  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  of  culture,  individual  liberty  of  every  kind  should 
be  suppressed. 

Along  with  this  you  need  to  note  another  thing.  There 
is  a  corporate  responsibility.  If,  for  example,  some  mem- 
ber of  a  tribe  kills  a  member  of  another  tribe,  the  tribe 
that  has  been  injured  has  no  way  of  getting  at  the  particular 
individual  who  has  committed  the  crime.  The  only  re- 
source is  to  do  what  they  can  to  injure  and  weaken  the 
tribe  to  which  this  criminal  belongs.  So  they  put  to  death 
the  first  member  of  that  tribe  that  they  can  find,  or  they 
injure  it  in  any  way  that  may  open  to  them. 

In  this  way,  then,  there  grew  up,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
-fashion,  the  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  tribe.  Individual  responsibility,  either  in  civil  or 
religious  matters,  is  a  product  of  a  later  stage  of  human 
growth.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  if  you  will  read 
the  story  of  Achan  in  the  Old  Testament,  you  will  find  a 
condition  of  things  exceedingly  like  this.  Achan  has  stolen 
some  property  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  by  right  of  con- 
quest. He  has  taken  possession  of  it,  and  carried  it  into 
his  own  tent  and  hidden  it  there.  Now,  when  this  crime  is 
discovered,  it  does  not  occur  to  the  authorities  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  simply  to  punish  Achan.  They  gather 
together  with  him  his  wife,  his  children,  his  relatives, —  the 
whole  branch  of  the  tribe  intimately  associated  with  him. 
They  take  his  cattle,  his  oxen, —  everything  that  he  owns, — 
and  set  them  apart  from  the  congregation,  pass  condemna- 
tion upon  them,  stone  them,  and  burn  them,  until  they  have 
rooted  out  not  only  the  individual  sinner,  but  his  entire 
family  and  all  his  connections.  Here  is  an  illustration  of 
this  matter  of  corporate  responsibility. 

You  will   find  other   instances   in    the  Old  Testament. 
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When  David,  the  king,  commits  what  is  regarded  as  a  sin, 
God  does  not  punish  David.  He  puts  to  death  seventy 
thousand  Israelites.  He  punishes  the  whole  people  for  the 
sin  of  their  ruler. 

And,  when  we  come  further  down  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, we  find  very  similar  ideas  at  work.  The  people  in 
those  matters  were  afraid  of  the  gods.  They  were  afraid, 
if  any  individual  member  were  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
religious  customs  or  to  hold  strange  beliefs,  that  God  would 
not  regard  him  alone  as  guilty,  and  punish  him  only,  but 
that  his  vengeance  would  be  visited  upon  the  whole  nation. 
I  suppose,  if  we  were  to  carefully  study  the  history  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  to  their  ultimate  expul- 
sion from  the  kingdom,  we  should  And  that  the  rulers  and 
the  people  of  Catholic  Spain  did  not  so  much  hate  the 
Moors,  and  hate  their  particular  tenets  or  beliefs,  their  cus- 
toms, their  manners,  but  they  were  afraid  of  their  God, — 
afraid  that,  if  they  tolerated  this  dissent  within  the  bounds 
of  Spain,  the  Spanish  people  would  be  visited  by  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret,  I  take  it,  of  religious  jjersecu- 
tion, —  in  the  idea  of  an  infallible  revelation,  a  divine  truth 
committed  to  the  Church,  to  a  particular  priesthood,  and  in 
this  doctrine  of  corporate  responsibility,  which  made  all  the 
people  liable  to  share  in  the  punishment  for  a  sin  which 
was  tolerated  on  the  part  of  a  few  or  even  of  one. 

As  the  world  has  become  civilized,  we  are  beginning  to 
outgrow  these  crude  and  barbaric  ideas.  We  are  getting  to 
have  at  least  partially  civilized  thoughts  about  God.  We 
are  coming  to  believe  that  no  God  whom  we  can  respect 
can  be  particularly  pleased  by  a  special  form  of  words,  by 
particular  ceremonies,  by  the  method  of  conducting  sac- 
rifices, by  the  smell  of  a  burning  victim.  We  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  no  God  that  the  civilized  world  can  respect 
is  going  to  damn  anybody  for  ignorance  or  for  a  mistaken 
opinion  when  he  is  trying  to  finij  the  truth.  And  so  at  last 
there  is  beginning  to  dawn  U[>on  the  modern  world  a  sense 


of  religious  liberty.  It  comes  first  as  a  matter  of  mere  tol- 
eration. There  is  a  central  religion  represented  by  the  no- 
bility, by  the  officers,  by  the  rulers,  by  the  State ;  but  the 
people  come  at  last  to  be  humane  enough  to  leniently  tol- 
erate dissent.  But  in  the  highest  and  best  developments 
of  the  modern  world  we  are  coming  to  feel  that  toleration 
is  an  insult.  We  demand  more  than  that.  I  do  not  wish 
anybody  to  tolerate  me.  I  will  not  submit,  if  I  can  help  it, 
to  be  tolerated,  permitted  kindly  to  think  for  myself.  I 
demand  it  as  a  right.  I  demand  that  all  the  world  con- 
cede it  freely  as  a  right.  We  are  coming  to  be  civilized 
enough  at  last  to  understand  that  though  truth,  the  posses- 
sion of  correct  ideas,  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the 
world,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  attained  under  liberty 
than  in  any  other  way.  You  cannot  make  a  man  believe 
on  compulsion.  A  man^s  beliefs,  if  he  is  an  honest  man, 
are  something  that  to  him  are  inevitable.  He  cannot  help 
his  beliefs.  You  can  compel  a  man,  perhaps,  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite. You  may  be  able  to  make  him  say  that  he  believes 
something  which  he  does  not  understand  or  which  he  does 
not  really  believe ;  but  you  make  him  a  liar.  You  do  not 
change  his  belief  by  that  process.  We  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  men  desire  the  truth,  and  that,  if  you  leave  them 
free  to  investigate,  free  to  test,  free  to  seek  for  it  in  every 
way,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  likely  to  find  it  than 
they  are  if  they  are  interfered  with,  if  they  are  dictated  to, 
if  they  are  tyrannized  over,  if  they  are  frightened  in  any 
way. 

Then,  often,  great  names  and  inherited  traditions  are  a 
danger  in  this  matter  of  seeking  for  truth.  This  is  as  true 
in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  as  it  is  in  matters  of  religion. 

As  one  illustration  that  comes  to  me  at  the  moment,  take 
Newton.  Newton,  on  account  of  his  magnificent  discovery 
as  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  became  such  an  authority  in 
the  scientific  world  that  people  naturally  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  ideas  in  every  matter.  He  propounded  a  certain 
^^eory   as    to   light.    By   ^t\d  \i^  ?cao\Jcv^\  ^ox^wXx^t^  whose 


name  was  Young,  propounded  another  theory  as  to  light. 
But  Newton's  overshadowing  authority  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented even  a  fair  consideration  and  estimate  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Young.  But  the  world  has  found  out  at  last  that 
Young  was  right,  and  that  in  this  particular  Newton  was 
wrong.  I  say,  then,  that  in  religion,  in  science,  in  art,  in 
literature,  we  shall  find  the  truth  more  readily  if  we  are  left 
free  to  seek  for  it. 

I  hinted  to  you  some  of  the  steps  of  growth  by  which  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  right  of  freedom.  But,  as  you 
will  readily  understand,  while  the  world  is  civilized,  or  par- 
tially civilized  here  and  there  in  spots,  the  larger  part  is 
still  in  a  condition  of  barbarism.  It  is  only  here  and  there, 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  here  in  North  America,  that 
people  can  even  by  courtesy  be  called  free  in  religion. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  is  in  this  condition  of  slavery, 
civil  and  religious.  They  are  dominated  by  inherited  tra- 
ditions, by  civil  and  military  forces.  They  are  so  situated 
in  regard  to  other  peoples,  perhaps  subject  to  them,  per- 
haps peoples  holding  other  beliefs,  that  they  are  still  per- 
secuted and  prevented  from  exercising  their  rights  as  men. 
Regard  what  I  have  so  far  said  this  morning  only  as  an 
introduction  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  these  cases 
where  the  barbarism  of  the  world  still  exists  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  mankind.  We  who 
have  attained  a  little  of  this  liberty  have  learned  along  with 
it  to  hold  another  idea;  and  that  is  that  we  are  under  the 
most  serious  of  all  responsibilities,  not  only  to  exercise  our 
own  liberty,  but,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  see  to  it  that  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed  all  round  the  world  shall  share  the  same 
freedom  which  we  demand  for  ourselves.  For  we  are  not 
half  men  if  we  are  contented  to  be  free  ourselves,  here  in 
Boston,  and  look  complacently  at  the  refusal  of  the  same 
kind  of  freedom  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  not 
half  men  if  we  are  willing  to  be  free  here  in  America,  and 
care  nothing  for  the  question  of  freedom  in  Europe.  We 
are  not  half  men  if  we  are  willing  to  be  ttea  v\  ^.•as.ti'^ 


and  America,  and  take  no  account  of  the  condition  of  our 
brother  men  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  wherever  it  may  be.  He  is  a  true  man  who  feels  a 
restriction  placed  upon  the  brain  of  any  other  man  anywhere 
under  God's  free  heaven  as  though  it  were  a  restriction 
upon  his  own  right  of  thinking.  He  is  the  true  man  who 
feels  the  lash  when  it  is  applied  in  Russia  as  though  it  were 
cutting  the  sensitiveness  of  his  own  back.  He  is  the  true 
man  who  feels  an  outrage  in  Asia  as  though  it  were  perj>e- 
trated  at  his  own  door.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  much ; 
but  we  are  under  the  highest  obligations,  as  men  and 
women,  to  do  what  we  can  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  all 
men  as  we  would  vindicate  our  own. 

I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Arme- 
nia, which  calls  for  protest  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  simply  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  outrages,  and  give  you 
later  some  illustrations  of  them.  I  cannot  describe  them 
to  you.  You  would  think  that  I  were  using  words  that  I 
have  no  right  to  speak  in  public  if  I  let  you  into  the  secret 
of  half  of  what  has  taken  place.  You  would  think  I  were 
reading  to  you  a  chapter  out  of  Rider  Haggard  if  I  should 
tell  you  of  the  instances  of  suffering,  of  cruelty,  of  torture, 
of  narrow  escape,  which  have  really  occurred. 

Rumors  began  to  come  to  us  some  months  ago  of  certain 
happenings  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  Ar- 
menia from  the  middle  of  August  last,  running  on  into  the 
middle  of  September.  These  rumors  at  first  were  not  cred- 
ited. Jt  was  supposed  that  some  one  was  inventing  tales 
of  horror  that  could  not  have  taken  place.  We  looked  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  should  have  been  able  to 
know  the  facts ;  but  it  was  silent.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  reasons  which  are  easy  to  understand  when  one 
studies  the  political  complications  of  the  modern  world,  the 
Foreign  Office  kept  back  the  truth,  because  it  was  not  ready 
to  recommend  definite  action ;  and  it  knew,  if  these  facts 
were  reported,  that  the  cVarcvoi  oi  \>[v^  cAN^XvL^d'^otld  would 
femand  that  something  be  done. 


The  rumors  that  came  to  us  have,  since  that  time,  been 
more  than  confirmed.  The  truth  at  last  is  known  beyond  a 
peradventure ;  and  any  one  who  cares  to  know  can  learn 
the  facts.  Ten  thousand  Armenians, —  that  is  the  mini- 
mum: more,  probably  fifteen  thousand  pwrsons, —  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been  butchered, —  not  merely  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  some  quick  and,  if  a  word  may 
be  used  like  that  in  such  a  connection,  merciful  way,  but 
with  every  conceivable  invention  of  horror  and  torture  that 
can  find  parallels,  if  parallels  there  be,  only  in  such  stories 
as  those  which  Dante  has  given  us  of  hell.  Before  I  come 
to  them,  let  me  ask  you  to  note  a  little  as  to  who  these 
Armenians  are,  and  why  we  should  be  interested  in  them. 

If  you  look  on  the  map  of  Asia,  you  will  find  Armenia ; 
but  on  that  map  it  will  probably  be  called  Kurdistan,  be- 
cause the  Turks  have  taken  away  from  the  map  even  the 
name  of  Armenia.  You  will  find  a  little  country  about  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Russia,  on  the  east  by  Persia,  on  the  south  by  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  by  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
a  mountainous  country,  fertile,  however,  in  many  a  plain 
and  valley.  There  are  no  roads,  only  bridle  paths ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  travel,  as  there  are  no 
hotels  or  any  conveniences.  This  bears,  as  you  will  see, 
upon  the  difRculty  of  our  getting  at  the  truth  of  what  has 
taken  place  there. 

Within  this  country  there  are  at  present  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  Armenians,  with  an  equal  number,  and 
perhaps  more,  of  Kurds  and  Turks,  who  are  Mohammedan. 
The  Armenians,  of  course,  are  Christian.  There  are  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  millions  of  Armenians  in  the  world, 
but  only  eight  hundred  thousand  left  in  this  little  country 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  by  that  name.  The  rest 
live  in  Russia,  in  Persia,  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  world. 

Here  is  this  Armenian  race.  It  is  a  marvellous  race, 
as  you  study  its  history ;  for  it  has  &  Vi\s\.qt^  *:&  ':J\i  ■as.  "Cs* 
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history  of  the  Jews,  who  are  marvellous  for  their  con- 
tinued life-power.  The  Armenians  have  an  authenticated 
history  of  at  least  three  thousand  years.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Medes, 
the  Persians;  and  they  belong  to  the  best  stock  of  Cau- 
casian growth.  They  belong  to  the  same  great  Aryan  fam- 
ily to  which  we  belong.  They  have  developed  in  their 
periods  of  peace  —  which  have  not  been  many  nor  long  — 
literary  power  which  places  them  above  the  level  of  most 
of  the  races  which  are  about  them.  Their  country  has 
been  so  often  conquered,  swept  this  way  and  that  by  the 
great  neighboring  nations,  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  of 
them  are  left  alive.  They  must  be  a  wonderfully  vigorous 
stock  to  have  maintained  their  continued  existence  for 
three  thousand  years. 

The  Armenians,  again,  are  the  oldest  Christian  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  king  of  Armenia  was  baptized 
and  accepted  Christianity  thirty-seven  years  before  Con- 
stantine  issued  his  edict  of  toleration.  They  have  been 
Christians  constantly,  faithfully,  passionately,  ever  since 
that  day.  So  that,  if  you  need  —  as  I  hope  you  do  not  — 
any  closer  appeal  than  the  fact  that*  they  are  Aryans  and 
men,  find  it  in  the  fact  that  they  share  with  us  the  great 
religious  traditions  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

Such,  then,  in  a  word  is  this  Armenian  people.  Now, 
what  is  the  condition  of  things  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  Turkey,  and  out  of  which  this  horror  has  been 
born  ? 

Turkish  rule  is  probably  the  very  worst  rule  that  exists 
to-day  among  any  peoples  that  claim  to  be  even  half-civil- 
ized. What  is  its  method.^  Some  official  is  sent  from 
Constantinople,  or  some  rich  man  is  sent  from  some  other 
part  of  the  empire,  to  be  governor  of  a  district  in  Armenia, 
where  he  rules  with  absolute  and  irresponsible  despotism. 
He  is  obliged  to  turn  into  the  imperial  treasury  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes ;  but  no  one  asks  how  much  more  he  grinds 
out  of  the  scant  resources  of  the  people  for  his  own  benefit, 
you  must  remember,  also,  that  all  the  governments  of  Ar- 


menia  are  Mohammedan,  and  that  the  Mohammedans  con- 
sider it  their  sacred  duty  to  hate  the  Christian.  You  must 
remember  that,  however  the  people  are  wronged,  they  have 
no  redress ;  for  they  may  not  appeal  to  the  government 
which  is  of  the  same  religion  as  their  immediate  ruler,  and 
their  testimony  is  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  irresponsible 
stories  of  any  man  who  represents  "the  truth," — that  is,  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

If  a  rich  Mohammedan  wishes  to  become  possessed  of  the 
farm  or  property  of  an  Armenian  Christian,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  trump  up  some  charge  against  him ;  and  he  is  easily 
put  out  of  the  way,  and  robbed  of  his  goods,  robbed  of  his 
lands,  robbed  of  his  cattle,  and,  more  horrible  yet  to  the 
Armenian  Christian,  robbed  of  his  daughter,  robbed  of  his 
wife,  by  any  brute  who  is  strong  enough  to  carry  her  oft  for 
his  harem,  or  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  that  he  pleases. 
Do  you  wonder  that  Armenians  grow  restless  now  and  then 
under  a  condition  of  things  like  this  ?  Do  you  wonder  that 
now  and  again,  if  there  seems  some  slight  show  of  their 
being  able  to  accomplish  something,  that  they  are  ready  to 
rebel?  Do  you  wonder  that  now  and  then  there  appears 
within  their  territory  some  man  who  dares  to  speak  as  though 
he  were  a  man  ?  But  such  a  man  is  looked  on  as  a  traitor, 
and  any  one  who  harbors  him  or  has  anything  to  do 
with  him  is  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  him,  and  is 
liable  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  So  the  condition  of 
things  there  is  one  night-long,  day-long,  week-long,  monlh- 
long,  year-long  terror,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  im- 
agine. 

The  Kurds  and  the  Turks  who  live  in  this  province  are 
allowed  to  hold  office;  and  they  are  allowed  to  bear  arms, 
and  are  furnished  with  the  best  specimens  of  modern  riOes. 
No  Armenian  can  hold  office,  and  no  Armenian  can  join 
the  army ;  and  no  Armenian  is  allowed  to  possess  a  rifle,  a 
pistol,  or  a  sword.  If  he  is  found  with  arms,  that  is  a  sign 
of  rebellion ;  and  he  is  treated  as  a  criminal.  So,  then,  these 
people  are  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  thieves  who 
range  the  neighborhood,  but  of  all  these  bands  of  lawless 
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and  barbarous  Kurds  who  prey  upon  them  and  wreak  their 
will  upon  them  as  they  choose.  And  the  Armenians  have  no 
redress;  for  the  Kurds  are  good  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Turks  are  all  Mohammedans. 

I  wish  to  read  you  a  little  passage  from  "  The  Armenian 
Crisis  in  Turkey,"  so  that  you  can  see  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Mohammedan  is  to  the  Christian.  What  I  read  is  a 
genuine  prayer,  the  official  prayer  of  Islam.  It  is  chanted 
every  day  in  the  Cairo  University  in  Egypt  by  ten  thousand 
students  from  all  lands  :  — 

"  I  seek  refuge  with  Allah  from  Satan,  the  accursed.  In 
the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful !  O 
Lord  of  all  creatures  !  O  Allah !  Destroy  the  infidels  and 
polytheists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  religion !  O 
Allah !  Make  their  children  orphans,  and  defile  their 
abodes  !  Cause  their  feet  to  slip ;  give  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, their  households  and  their  women,  their  children  and 
their  relations  by  marriage,  their  brothers  and  their  friends, 
their  possessions  and  their  race,  their  wealth  and  their 
lands,  as  booty  to  the  Moslems,  O  Lord  of  all  creatures !  " 

Here  is  a  typical  Mohammedan  prayer.  It  indicates  the 
temper  and  spirit  which  animate  the  Mohammedans  towards 
these  Christians  who  are  subject  to  them,  and  who  are  at 
their  mercy ;  for  all  who  do  not  accept  Mohammed  are  in- 
cluded among  the  "  infidels  "  referred  to  in  the  prayer. 

Now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  happened  in  Sasoon.  No, 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  happened;  but  I  wish  to  suggest 
to  you  two  or  three  things,  and  you  must  let  your  imagi- 
nations do  the  rest.  Do  not  shrink  from  it,  friends,  if  it  is 
painful :  you  need  to  know  these  things. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Armenia  had  been  growing 
more  delicate  and  more  difficult.  Repeated  reports  had 
been  sent  to  the  Turkish  authorities  that  there  was  danger 
of  an  Armenian  rebellion ;  though  how  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  without  arms,  could  rebel  against  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  all  armed,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  out  By  and  by  lYv^te  c^im^  vo  \i^,  i\Q.m  these  re- 
tted reports,  a  condilioxv  ol  KxxVc^naot^  ^^  ^J5v&  %x^\^"^\.  N». 
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Constantinople  and  in  the  region  surrounding  Armenia; 
and  at  last  it  was  clearly  understood,  on  the  part  of  the 
Kurds,  that  they  would  be  doing  a  gracious  thing  as  Mo- 
hammedans and  as  subjects  of  the  sultan  if  they  should 
wipe  out  all  the  Armenians  in  the  district  of  Sasoon.  That 
is  a  district  a  little  south  and  east  of  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try. It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  villages  and  grazing 
lands;  and  the  people  were  among  the  bravest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  Armenian  race. 

The  Kurds  began  their  work  of  killing  the  Armenians. 
They  were  assisted  by  a  force  of  Turkish  troops :  and  the 
attitude  of  the  sultan  concerning  what  was  done  is  appar- 
ent, when  you  remember  that  the  leader  of  these  Turkish 
troops  has  been  officially  thanked  and  decorated  by  the 
sultan  for  this  service. 

The  order  read  tp  the  men  was,  "  Whoever  spares  man, 
woman,  or  child  is  disloyal."  The  region  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers  and  Kurds;  and  they  advanced  towards  the 
centre,  driving  in  the  people  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  for  days. 
No  quarter  was  given,  no  mercy  shown.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  shot  down  or  butchered,  like  sheep.  Inside 
of  two  or  three  weeks  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Arme- 
nian Christians  were  put  out  of  existence,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  villages  burned  and  destroyed. 

I  wish  I  could  put  into  decent  language  some  of  the  sto- 
ries of  the  atrocities  that  occurred.  On  one  occasion  about 
three  hundred  women  and  girls  were  shut  up  in  a  church, 
and  the  brutal  soldiery  turned  in  to  work  their  will  among 
them.  Outrage  of  every  conceivable  type  followed  ;  and  at 
the  end  every  one  of  them  was  hacked  to  pieces,  with  every 
species  of  barbarity. 

Let  me  tell  one  little  incident.  A  young  Armenian  hid 
his  wife,  her  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  baby  of  three  months 
where  he  thought  they  would  be  safe  from  the  Turks,  and 
went  to  defend  his  village  as  best  he  could.  They  were 
among  the  richest  people  in  the  village.  To  the  wife  he 
gave  what  little  wealth  they  possessed  \tv  ^cAd^  ^Vv^  '^'^ 
tied  up  in  a  kerchief,  and  iastet\ed  to  Vvex  ^\^^\i^<^^V^^. 
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skirt.  The  place  of  hiding  was  discovered.  The  mother 
was  killed  before  the  eyes  of  her  daughter,  the  little  babe 
was  caught  from  the  young  wife's  arms,  and  tossed  from 
bayonet  to  bayonet  until  it  was  literally  torn  to  shreds  in 
the  sight  of  the  agonized  mother.  They  were  about  to  kill 
her,  too,  when  a  soldier  said,  "  She  is  too  pretty  to  kill  " 
(she  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  but  eighteen) ;  and  so  she  was 
assigned  to  him.  He  began  to  tear  off  her  clothes  ;  and 
in  the  struggle  the  kerchief  was  loosed  and  fell,  and  the 
gold  was  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  cupidity  of  the 
soldiers  was  such  that  they  momentarily  left  her  to  gather 
up  the  money,  when  she  fled  like  a  deer.  And,  though  they 
fired  their  rifles  after  her,  she  escaped  injury,  and  hid  among 
the  rocks.  Here  she  wandered,  living  on  roots  and  acorns 
for  a  month,  till  she  escaped,  and  almost  miraculously  suc- 
ceeded in  rejoining  her  husband,  who  had  also  escaped. 
Subsequently  they  were  both  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
and  sent  to  England,  by  whom  nobody  knows,  because  it 
would  be  as  much  as  their  lives  are  worth,  were  it  to  be 
known.  This  young  and  broken-hearted  couple  spent 
Easter  Sunday  at  Hawarden,  the  home  of  Gladstone,  the 
champion  of  Armenia  against  Turkey. 

It  is  from  the  lips  of  people  like  this  that  we  are  getting 
reiterated  testimony  of  the  unspeakable  horrors  that  have 
occurred. 

To  mention  another  incident.  An  old  priest  who  had 
always  been  loyal,  and  who  had  paid  his  taxes,  was  taken 
by  the  soldiers.  They  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  two 
soldiers  took  the  ends  and  tortured  him  to  make  him  in- 
criminate his  friends.  After  they  had  almost  taken  the  life 
out  of  him  half  a  dozen  times,  they  threw  him  up  in  the  air, 
and  caught  him  on  their  bayonets  as  he  came  down. 

Multiply  these  stories  by  the  thousand,  and  you  get  at 

the  facts.     Little   children  were    not  spared.     They  were 

taken  by  the   soldiers,  and   torn  asunder,  limb  from  limb, 

beheaded  and  tortured.     Every  conceivable  barbarity  that 

the  human  imagination  c^n  dx^^cnv  oi\«^^  committed  by  the 

Turks  and  Kurds  on  iViese  e\vT\s\:\^T\  kvsaewv^cKs.. 
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Now,  why  doesn't  the  sultan  do  something  about  it  ?  1'he 
sultan,  we  are  told,  is  "an  amiable,  good-natured  gentle- 
man." The  sultan  is  helpless.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  and  at  the  head  of  the  State,  also ;  and  it  would  be 
as  much  as  the  sultan's  life  were  worth  to  do  anything  which 
showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslems  against  the  infidel. 
The  Porte  has  promised  over  and  over  and  over  again  that 
reforms  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  liberty  should  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  In  1878,  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  a  definite  pledge  was  made  by  tile 
Porte  to  the  Great  Powers  that  liberty  should  be  conceded 
to  all  Turkish  subjects.  But  these  promises  are  only  prom* 
ises  1  and  there  has  never  been  a  single  step  taken  towards 
keeping  one  of  them. 

Why  does  not  England  do  something?  Why  does  not 
Russia  do  something.'  Why  does  not  Austria  do  some- 
thing .'    Why  does  not  Italy  do  something  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  England,  for  years,  has  been  standing 
watching  what  they  call  the  "  Sick  Man  of  the  East,"  con- 
templating one  of  the  most  serious  political  problems  of 
the  world  to-day.  England  could  not  afford  to  let  Russia 
go  down  and  take  possession  of  Armenia,  because  it  gives 
Russia  too  much  power  in  Europe.  Russia  could  not 
afford  to  let  England  take  possession,  because  it  would  give 
England  a  preponderance  of  power.  Austria  cannot  do  it. 
They  are  not  willing  that  any  of  these  great  governments 
should  have  too  much  power  or  land.  They  are  trying  to 
preserve  what  they  call  "  the  balance  of  power  "  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  simply  the  question  of  Armenia.  Russia  and 
England  are  standing  face  to  face  in  India,  each  one  jealous 
of  the  slightest  step  taken  by  the  other,  so  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  treated  delicately,  lest  the  civilized 
world  be  in  a  flame  of  war.  Here  is  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  And  yet,  though  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  the  people  of  England  are  roused  at  last ;  and, 
unless  something  is  done,  the  goveTOmexA  ■«'CCv  %ti&.  "*.'m^ 
iinborsed,   and  somebody  in  the    saL&d\«   iiv»x.  '^■»s>  ■<?>»^*- 


down  the  past  history  of  humanity,  to  see  the  cruelty  of  men, 
—  to  see  how  callous  was  human  feeling,  how  restricted  was 
human  sympathy.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  period 
of  the  old  regime  in  France,  a  little  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion one  of  the  supposed  cultured  nobility  could  send  his 
enemy  to  the  Bastile,  know  that  he  was  in  a  dungeon  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  conditions  too  horrible 
for  us  now  to  conceive ;  and  yet  this  nobleman  danced  none 
the  less  lightly,  slept  none  the  less  soundly,  followed  none 
the  less  cheerfully  his  daily  avocations.  He  had  no  feeling 
for  the  man  in  the  vermin-infested  cell,  starved,  thirsty, 
growing  gray  before  his  time,  though  he  might  waste  away 
there  year  after  year,  and  come  forth,  if  ever  he  did  come 
out,  a  bent,  broken,  deformed  caricature  of  a  man.  I  speak 
of  this  to  indicate  that,  as  we  go  back  and  down  the  way 
up  which  humanity  has  climbed,  we  find  a  cruelty  such  as 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  now  even  to  comprehend.  And 
this  insensibity  to  human  cruelty  found  itself  reflected  in 
the  heavens.  You  would  not  expect  men  to  demand  of  God 
more  tenderness,  more  sensitiveness,  more  kindliness,  more 
sympathy,  than  they  cared  to  display  themselves.  So  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  in  those  barbaric  times  the  theology 
should  be  barbaric,  that  God  should  be  hard  and  cruel, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  create  millions  of  sensitive 
people  merely  that  they  might  suffer  through  endless  ages. 
But,  as  civilization  advanced,  the  human  heart  grew  so 
tender  that  no  longer  could  it  bear  these  things.  Witness 
the  words  of  Whittier  expressed  in  that  marvellously  beauti- 
ful poem  called  "  The  Eternal  Goodness."  He  had  written 
a  poem  entitled  "The  Two  Angels,"  in  which  he  had  set 
forth  his  feeling  of  the  divine  pity  as  something  that 
reached  even  down  to  the  lowest  hell ;  and  members  of  his 
communion  who  held  to  the  old  ideas  had  remonstrated 
with  him  on  account  of  his  heresy.  In  response  to  this  re- 
monstrance "  Eternal  Goodness  "  was  written.  I  will  give 
you  two  stanzas  of  it :  — 
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lor  these  mysterious  decrees,  he  could  not  understand  the 
justice  of  them.  He  said  in  substance, —  I  cannot  quote  his 
words, —  I  accept  them  because  I  believe  they  have  been 
divinely  revealed  as  true ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason,  no  jus- 
tice, in  the  idea  that  millions  and  millions  of  the  human 
race  are  thus  doomed  to  eternal  punishment.  When  Unita- 
rianism  was  born,  it  meant  that  the  conscience  of  the  civil- 
ized world  had  refused  any  longer  to  bear  that  which  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  unjust  and  wrong. 

There  was  another  development  of  human  civilization  at 
this  time ;  and  the  three  kept  pace  with  each  other.  There 
was  a  growth  of  the  human  intellect.  The  mind  of  man 
refused  any  longer  to  accept  that  which  was  apparently  un- 
reasonable. 

I  wish  to  draw  here  an  important  distinction.  No  man  is 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  he  can  comprehend  the  infinite. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  there 
will  not  be  mysteries  that  we  cannot  comprehend.  I  sup- 
pose no  man  ever  lived  who  would  not  bow  his  head  in 
the  presence  of  a  divine  mystery,  provided  he  could  be 
assured  that  God  had  declared  it  was  true.  But,  as  the 
critical  judgment  of  the  intellect  advanced,  as  these  matters 
were  investigated,  it  was  found  that  many  of  these  mys- 
teries which  were  declared  to  be  beyond  reason,  were  not 
so.  It  was  found,  also,  that,  instead  of  these  being  clearly 
the  utterance  of  divine  infallibility,  they  were  only  the  patch- 
work manufacture  of  human  ignorance  and  human  super- 
stition. The  reason  of  men,  then,  refused  any  longer  to  be 
bound  by  these  things  which  were  palpably  irreconcilable 
with  reason.  Here,  then,  was  the  birth  of  Unitarianism. 
It  meant  an  enlargement,  an  advance  of  the  heart,  the  con- 
science, and  the  intellect  of  the  race.  Mankind  had  come 
of  age,  and  demanded  the  right  carefully  to  study  the  rec- 
ords of  its  own  past  history,  and  to  determine  for  itself  ac- 
cording as  the  evidence  preponderated  this  way  or  that. 

What  next  ?  I  do  not  think  that  at  first  it  was  a  con- 
scious struggle  on  the  part  of  Unitarianism  for  liberty.     It 


was,  as  1  have  said,  an  advance  of  heart  and  conscience  and 
intellect ;  and,  in  the  process  of  finding  room  for  these,  the 
old-time  bonds  were  broken  and  fell  away,  and  people  found 
themselves  free. 

Let  us  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom.  Freedom  i> 
of  value  only  as  an  opportunity,  as  an  atmosphere  in  which 
things  may  grow.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
toward  an  end.  The  Unitarian  denomination  found  itself 
at  last  free  through  this  process,  and  was  ready  as  an  organ- 
ized religious  body  to  freely  accept  any  other  new  truth 
that  might  come  to  it.  Do  you  not  see  that,  having  gaJm  d 
religious  freedom  in  the  unconscious  struggle  that  it  had 
made  to  find  room  for  the  heart,  conscience,  and  the  biain, 
it  was  now  ready  to  accept  any  new  truth  that  might  come 
from  God,  any  new  truth  that  science  or  philosophy  might 
present, —  that  it  was  ready  to  become  the  medium  through 
which  the  magnificent  and  grand  revelations  of  modern 
truths  might  come  to  the  world  ?  Unitarianism  was  free  to 
accept  these,  to  accept  them  religiously  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually, to  accept  them  for  what  they  are, —  a  new  and  grander 
revelation  from  God,  They  were  ready  to  accept  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  universe,  to  this  earth, 
to  all  forms  of  life,  to  history,  and  to  religion  itself. 

As  the  result  of  that.  Unitarians  came  to  understand  that 
the  supernaturalism  of  the  past,  which  for  a  time  shackled 
and  hampered  early  Unitarianism,  could  not  be  endured. 
The  miracles  of  the  olden  days  have  never  been  disproved. 
They  have  simply  been  outgrown.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  universe  in  which  we  live  to-day.  I  suppose  that  no- 
body ever  proves  to  a  growing  boy  that  fairy  stories  are  not 
literally  true.  Nobody  ever  sits  down  to  demonstrate  to  a 
child  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  Jack  and  the 
bean-stalk.  The  child,  as  he  grows,  sheds  these  things,  as 
he  does  any  other  childish  idea.  So  to-day  supernatural- 
ism, the  wonder-working  of  the  old  religious  schemes,  we 
have  simply  left  behind  us  as  we  have  gone  forward,—  that 
is  all. 
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Now,  then,  what  was  the  significance  of  the  Saratoga 
meeting  last  fall?  What  does  it  mean?  It  meant  simply 
that  Unitarianism  had  come  at  last  to  recognize  the  logic 
of  its  own  movement.  It  was  the  placing  of  the  emphasis 
of  the  religious  life  where  it  belongs,  on  the  heart  instead 
of  in  the  intellect,  or  any  outward  ceremony. 

If  you  trace  the  development  of  religion  from  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history  until  now,  you  will  find  that  there 
were  ages  when  the  ceremonial  was  everything.  No  ac- 
count was  made  of  the  belief,  no  special  inquisition  was 
made  as  to  conduct  op  character.  If  you  performed  the 
ceremonies  according  to  the  fixed  directions  of  the  priest, 
that  was  all.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  the  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  creed,  upon  the  intellectual  belief.  At 
Saratoga  we  declared  that  the  world  had  outgrown  both 
those  ideas,  and  that  hereafter  the  essential  thing  in  relig- 
ion was  love, —  love  for  God,  love  for  men.  Now,  I  suppose 
nobody  who  knows  me  will  ever  suspect  me  of  underesti- 
mating the  intellectual  side  of  things.  I  have  been  more 
frequently  criticised  for  my  supposed  exaltation  of  the  intel- 
lect. I  have  been  thought  by  many  to  place  the  intellect 
above  feeling,  above  worship,  above  the  religious  side  of 
life.  I  think,  however,  if  any  one  will  carefully  trace  the 
work  which  I  have  done,  he  will  find  that  this  is  not  true. 
I  place  no  less  emphasis  to-day  upon  the  intellect  than  I 
have  ever  done ;  but  the  intellect  is  the  head-light  of  the  lo- 
comotive shining  out  to  reveal  the  track  over  which  the  train 
must  pass.  The  intellect  is  the  compass  showing  the  way 
over  the  trackless  sea.  The  intellect  is  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  steering  the  ship  with  its  precious  freight  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  passengers.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  intellect  is 
of  prime  importance  as  telling  us  which  way  we  must  go  ? 
that  the  people  who  are  going  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  guide  ?  that  the  passengers  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  man  at  the  wheel  ?  So  in  religion  the  chief  thing, 
the  central  thing,  the  eternally  essential  thing,  is  the  heart, 
_the  love,  the  disposition,  the  desire,  the  emotion,  the  feel- 
These  are  the  centre  and  secret  of  life. 


I  believe  that  the  man  who  loves  the  good  and  desires 
the  true  is  pretty  certain,  first  or  last,  to  find  them.  The 
man  who  is  content  with  his  intellectual  conception,  who  is 
persuaded  that  he  has  the  truth,  may  or  may  not  have  it. 
The  sluggish,  the  contented,  the  indifferent,  who  do  not 
care  much,  are  not  likely  to  find  the  truth.  But  show  me 
a  man  who  cares,  who  loves  the  good  and  true,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Unitarian,  who 
is  living  a  life  under  the  impulse  of  a  desire  to  find  the 
truth,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  The  essential  thing,  then, 
in  religion  is  the  heart. 

Now,  then,  having  reached  and  passed  that  great  crisis 
of  our  religious  life,  we  stand  with  both  hands  outstretched, 
one  towards  the  right  wing  and  one  towards  the  left.  We 
are  learning  that,  since  intellectual  opinions  are  not  the 
things  of  chief  importance,  we  can  practically  ignore  them, 
and  stand  united  on  the  basis  of  a  common  purpose  to 
love  God  and  love  our  brother  man,  and  serve  them  both. 
So  we  are  outgrowing  all  this  trouble  about  the  right  wing 
and  the  left  wing,  about  conservative  and  radical.  I  have 
never  used  those  words  much.  People  have  asked  me 
whether  I  considered  myself  a  conservative  or  a  radical, 
and  I  have  said  that  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  label 
myself,  that  others  were  welcome  to  put  a  label  on  me  if 
they  thought  they  could  make  it  stick.  I  desire  to  find  the 
truth ;  and,  if  I  am  persuaded  that,  to  find  it,  I  must  go  to 
the  right,  I  will  go  there  If  I  must  go  to  the  left,  I  will  go 
there.  It  is  the  truth  that  is  important,  it  is  the  love  and 
the  service  that  are  important:  and  the  questions  of  right 
wing  and  left  wing  are  comparatively  of  no  value. 

We  have  got  beyond  the  matter  of  tolerating  the  left  wing 
or  tolerating  the  right  wing.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  we  were  doing  a  noble  thing  if  we  were  willing  to 
tolerate  the  extreme  radical  within  the  limits  of  religion. 
I  do  not  know  whether  others  will  agree  with  me,  but  I 
have  come  to  regard  this  matter  of  toleration  of  people  as 
simply  an  impertinence.     I  do  not  ask  anybody  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth  to  tolerate  me.  I  resent  being  tolerated  as  an 
insult.  I  demand  that  all  men  everywhere  admit  my  right 
to  think  and  to  speak  and  to  be.  So  there  should  be 
among  us  no  longer  any  tolerance  of  the  right  wing  on  the 
part  of  the  left  or  any  tolerance  of  the  left  wing  on  the 
part  of  the  right.  There  should  be  liberty  enough  to  go 
all  round.  There  should  be  liberty  enough  to  include  both 
extremes.  I  am  proud  at  last  that  there  is  one  denomina- 
tion of  religious  people  who  are  frankly  inclusive,  so  that 
they  can  include  both  sides.  I  propose  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  any  church  to  be  conservative  if  it  wishes  to  be 
or  to  have  a  conservative  minister  if  it  wants  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  propose  to  fight  for  the  right  of  a  church  to 
be  radical  if  it  wants  to  be  and  to  have  a  radical  minister  if 
it  wants  one. 

Now,  then,  what  is  our  mission  ?  What  special  thing 
have  Unitarians  to  do  in  the  world  which  they  can  do  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  ?  It  is  not  for  any  virtue  that  we  pos- 
sess that  I  would  claim  that  we  have  this  mission.  It  is 
only  because  we  happen  to  be  of  that  fortunate  number  who 
have  won  freedom  and  who  have  attained  a  position  that  en- 
ables us  to  render  this  service. 

We  have  a  mission  to  the  philosophers  and  the  scientific 
men  of  the  world.  People  have  been  taught  for  ages  to 
identify  religion  with  certain  theoretical  conceptions,  with 
certain  theological  claims.  Now,  when  philosophy  declares, 
when  science  asserts,  that  these  can  no  longer  be  held, 
it  is  not  strange  that  some  persons  should  suppose  that 
religion  itself  has  received  a  damage,  that  religion  is 
wounded,  and  is  going  to  die  of  its  hurt.  But  we  have 
learned  that,  with  a  humanity  starting  in  ignorance,  in  an 
infinite  universe,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  growth  ; 
and  we  have  learned  that  growth  means  of  necessity  the 
outgrowing  of  certain  schemes  and  theories.  We  have 
learned  that  religion  is  something  so  deep,  so  interior,  so 
essential  to  the  universe  and  to  human  nature,  that  the 
^  changes  of  theory  concerning  it  do  not  touch  it. 


The  sun  shone  in  the  heavens  when  the  emanation  the- 
ory of  light  was  held.  The  sun  shines  to-day  in  the 
heavens  when  the  wave  theory  of  light  is  held.  If  both 
those  theories  should  be  disproved  and  pass  out  of  the 
human  mind,  still  the  sun  would  shine  in  the  heavens.  The 
manifestation  of  power  remains  unchanged  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  theory  that  we  may  hold  concerning  the  origin 
and  nature  of  man  and  concerning  human  destiny.  The 
theory  may  change,  but  man  will  continue.  What  the  scien- 
tists teach  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  harm  religion. 
They  may  put  to  death  a  thousand  theologies  if  they  will : 
they  are  only  schemes,  devices  of  the  human  mind.  Relig- 
ion centres  in  the  eternal  relation  between  the  human  heart 
and  the  infinite  life  of  our  Father. 

We  are  in  a  position,  then,  as  no  other  religious  body  in 
Christendom  can  be,  to  teach  the  scientists,  the  philoso- 
phers, that  they  are  free  to  pursue  their  investigations  as 
truth  may  lead  them ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  alarmed  lest 
religion  should  die.  If  all  theologies  were  to  pass  away,  re- 
ligion would  abide.  We  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect  fitted 
to  be  the  religious  leaders  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  mission  to  guide  another 
class  of  people.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  ihe  old 
churches  who  are  feeling  the  weight  of  the  iron  creeds. 
They  are  feeling  the  cruel  and  unreasoning  burden  of  those 
old  ideas  of  God  and  of  human  life;  and  they  would  be 
ready  to  leave  those  old  churches  but  for  one  thing.  And 
what  is  that?  It  is  a  thing  that  we  as  Unitarians  ought 
carefully  to  study  and  thoroughly  to  appreciate.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  hold  to  the  sanctities,  the  tendernesses, 
the  special  feelings  towards  God.  They  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal relation  between  themselves  and  the  Infinite  Father. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress 
upon  the  emotional,  the  religious  life ;  and  they  have  culti- 
vated so  thoroughly  this  worshipful,  this  reverential,  this 
tender,  this  spiritual  side  of  the  higher  religion  that  they 
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are  at  home  with  these  things.  But  they  have  so  misinter- 
preted the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  universe  that 
they  imagine  all  the  sanctity  and  tenderness  and  beauty  and 
glory  are  to  be  lost.     But,  as  Emerson  sang, 

"  No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  heedless  world  hath  ever  lost." 

They  may  lose  them  out  of  sight  for  a  while ;  but  they  will 
find  their  lives  so  much  poorer  for  the  loss  that  they  will 
get  them  back  again. 

Unitarianism  is  temporarily  suffering  from  one  or  two 
things.  We  are  passing  through  the  greatest  transition 
time  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons are  turned  out  of  the  old  universe, —  turned  out  into 
a  sense  of  doubt  and  loneliness;  and  they  are  not  yet 
born  into  the  new.  It  is  a  larger,  grander  universe  ;  but  we 
are  not  yet  adjusted  to  it.  This  is  perfectly  natural. 
Meantime  there  are  many  who  come  to  our  Unitarian 
churches  who  call  themselves  Unitarians  because  they  are 
nothing  else.  They  have  simply  ceased  to  be  orthodox. 
They  do  not  any  longer  believe  in  the  old  hell,  in  foreordi- 
nation,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  They  are  Unita- 
rians negatively.  They  have  not  learned  that  there  is  any 
grand,  constructive,  magnificent,  tender  religious  life;  and 
our  religion  gets  the  credit  of  being  dead,  of  being  lonely, 
of  having  no  thought  for  the  old,  no  place  for  the  sanctities, 
the  tendernesses,  of  the  religious  life.  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  our  religious  theories.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  this 
being  a  transition  time.  We  have  left  the  old  temple ;  and 
for  the  time  being  we  are  in  tents  or  camping  out  under 
the  heavens.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  build  our  new 
temples,  and  make  them  beautiful  with  all  the  beauty  of 
God,  to  make  them  glorious  with  the  glory  of  God,  to 
make  them  holy  with  the  holiness  of  God,  inspired  with  all 
divine  hopes,  tender  with  all  divine  care,  uplifting  with  all 
divine  promises.  That  is  all  to  come;  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  help  them  iox^Naxd,  xWx.  >n^  \si^^^'  have  a  home  for 
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those  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  old  and  unreason- 
able and  unjust  and  cruel  theories  of  the  past. 

When  we  have  wrought  out  with  some  completeness  the 
theory  of  the  religious  life,  when  we  have  wrought  it  out 
religiously,  when  we  have  wrought  it  out  intellectually, 
then  we  are  to  have  what  ?  I  do  not  look  forward  to  the 
church  as  to  an  institution  that  is  to  decline,  to  be  lost  in 
the  Sunday  paper,  in  the  magazine,  in  the  review,  in  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  societies.  I  believe  that  the  church 
has  a  future  before  it  so  magnificent  that  the  past  can  be 
looked  on  only  as  an  earnest  and  promise  of  that  grand 
reality.  I  believe  that  the  religious  life  is  to  come  to  be 
recognized  as  more  and  more  the  high  and  essential  human 
life;  that  civilization  is  to  give  us  a  religion  and  a  church 
that  is  to  be  finer  and  higher  than  anything  the  world  has 
known,  as  the  traditional  temple  of  Solomon  was  finer  than 
the  tabernacle  which  was  set  up  anew  every  day  in  the 
wandering  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness. 

And  what  is  this  church  to  be  named?  Is  our  name 
Unitarian  to  abide  ?  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  about 
this,  because  at  this  time  it  is  looked  at  askance.  I  desire 
to  put  myself  on  record  as  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the 
Unitarian  name;  and  perhaps  this  opinion  will  carry  a  little 
more  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  inherited 
opinion,  it  is  not  the  result  of  tradition.  It  is  the  result 
of  convictiori.  Born  in  the  old  church,  I  was  taught  in  my 
childhood  and  youth  to  look  askance  at  Unitarianism,  to 
distrust  it,  to  fear  it,  to  hale  it.  When  I  left  California 
after  my  early  ministry  of  three  years  there  to  come  back  to 
New  England,  I  came  with  a  strong  and  holy  purpose  to 
wage  a  crusade  against  Unitarianism,  I  speak  of  that  as 
indicating  my  attitude  towards  it.  But  to-day  I  hold  that  it 
is  the  grandest  religious  name  that  I  know  of.  There  are 
persons  occupying  the  same  position  that  I  did,  who  look 
upon  Unitarianism  as  wrong;  and  they  naturally  antago- 
nize it.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  are  making 
a  strong  movement  in   favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  name. 
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They  think  that  to  be  called  a  Unitarian  is  somehow  a 
species  of  bondage.  That  seems  curious  to  me.  If  you 
call  a  boy  John,  is  that  a  species  of  bondage  to  the  boy  ?  It 
keeps  him  from  being  called  Thomas  or  Reuben  or  James 
or  a  lot  of  other  names ;  but  the  boy  must  be  called  some- 
thing. A  man  must  have  a  name,  if  it  is  only  to  receive  his 
letters  through  the  post-office.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  where  the  bondage  is  in  wearing  a  name,  provided  the 
name  is  large  enough  to  give  one  room  for  all  his  religious 
and  intellectual  expansion. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  word  "  Unitarian  "  may  mean. 
It  may  have  been  flung  at  us  as  an  epithet,  no  matter.     It 
may  have  meant  that  we  held  the  unity  instead  of  the  trin- 
ity of  God,  no  matter.     What  is  the  name  capable  of  con- 
taining?    Let  us  note,  with  what  perhaps  is  a  superficial 
glance,  how  the  name  chimes  in  with  the  total  tendencies 
of  the  civilized  world.     You  have  only  to  go  back  a  few 
thousand  years,  and  you  find  that  people  as   they  looked 
over  the  planet  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  antagonisms, — 
light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold.     There  seemed  to  be  a 
perpetual  conflict.    But,  as  the  world  has  advanced,  we  have 
found,  from  the  farthest  star,  the  farthest  cloud-mist  in  the 
heavens,  to  the  dust  whirling  in  the  street,  all  is  in  the  grasp 
of  one  universal,  tireless,  mighty  order.     In  other  words,  we 
know  to-day  that  we  are  in  a  universe.     That  means  what  ? 
The  unity  of  all  that  is,  the  unity  of  God,  the  unity  of  life, 
the  unity  of  all  force, —  that  forces  are  only  the  manifesta- 
tion of  one  force, —  the  unity  of  humanity,  the  unity  of  re- 
ligion,—  that  we  have  one  God,  the  Father  of  us  all, —  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  the  unity  of  destiny, — 

*'  One  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


Our  Unitarian  word  is  capable  of  including  and  meaning  all 
this ;  and,  unless  there  is  some  one  so  broad  that  being  in 
e  universe  cramps  him,  I  do  not  see  why  he  need  to  fear 
he  shall  be  cramped  itvside  the  Unitarian  name. 
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All  the  other  denominational  names  are  petty  in  their 
significance  as  compared  with  this.  I  speak  in  no  sense  of 
antagonism,  but  merely  for  definition.  The  Baptist  name 
grows  out  of  a  way  of  using  water  in  one  religious  ceremo- 
nial. The  Methodist  was  a  nickname  on  account  of  thrir 
methodic  habits.  The  Congregational  ist  name  grew  out  of 
their  polity,  the  democracy  of  their  church  government. 
The  Presbyterian  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
presbyters,  the  Episcopalian  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
bishops  to  govern  them.  How  petty  In  comparison  are  all 
these  names  1  while  the  Unitarian  name  matches  the  uni- 
verse, matches  God,  matches  life,  matches  humanity, 
matches  religion,  matches  destiny.  Let  it  be  our  part, 
then,  to  make  it  as  magnificent  as  its  name. 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  we  are  permitted  the  vision 
of  the  grand  truths  of  the  modern  world ;  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  play  our  little  part  in  helping  on  such  a  move- 
ment, in  furthering  such  a  ministry  of  the  divine  and  the 
human.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  this  high  calling,  and  so  share 
the  glory  of  the  divine  triumph  that  is  coming ;  and  we  will 
give  Thee  thanks  now  and  evermore.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reawons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ver^  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work,  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  Individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and> 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfoldinc.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  ChristiaLnity,  tne  criti- 
cal judgments  are  based  on  modem  schoUrship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  assist 
an  inquirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  pennanent  ^th.  If  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  camnot  simply  dogma- 
tise. I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  oar  Sunday- 
sdiools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edwakd  a.  Hortok. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  nrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  *'  Our  children  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer."  Perfectlv  natural  I  Their  reading  and  study  have  not  been  sudi  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  path  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libraries  and 
studv  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  Unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  suggested. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  ndll  be  found  adapted  to  any  gnde  of  scholars 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  m  the  matter  of  interpfetatioa. 
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With  this  sermon  Unity  Tulpit  closes 
for  the  present  season.  It  will  be  resumed 
again,  as  usual,  in  the  fall. 


GOD    OUT   OF   DOORS. 


**  Day  uttereth  speech  unto  day,  and  night  showeth  knowledge  unto 
night." — Psalm  xix.  12. 

Our  Unitarian  poet,  Bryant,  the  first  and  the  elder  of 
that  great  group  all  of  whom  have  passed  away,  tells  us  in 
one  of  his  poems  that  "  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 
He  would  not  claim,  I  suppose,  that  in  the  temples  made 
up  of  the  natural  groves  of  the  world,  where  the  early 
peoples  assembled  to  hold  their  services,  offer  their  sac- 
rifices, lift  up  their  prayers,  they  always  had  in  mind,  or 
perhaps  ever  had  in  mind  at  that  time,  the  same  idea  of 
God  which  we  cherish  to-day.  But,  if  we  remember  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  however  inade- 
quately, under  whatever  name,  through  whatever  rites,  the 
services  of  man  always  and  everywhere  have  been  feeling 
after  God,  we  may  believe  that  this  worship,  however 
broken,  however  crude,  however  superstitious,  however  in- 
adequate, has  been  accepted  by  him.  He  is  the  one  object 
of  worship  to  the  world. 

The  groves,  then,  were  God's  first  temples.  If  we  trace 
the  beginnings  of  the  growth  of  the  religious  life  of  any 
people,  we  shall  find  that  it  began  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  way.  Among  the  Hebrews,  almost  the  first  trace 
that  we  have  of  their  thought  about  God  is  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  in  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  under  the  trees,  under  the  open  heaven.  And,  as  we 
trace  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  we  find  that  it  was 
many  a  long  year  before  they  offered  worship  to  their  God 
in  any  covered  place.  It  was  some  sacred  stone  set  up  as 
a  pillar  of  remembrance,  such  as  that  ot  ^acob^  c^xv  ^V^^^ 
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he  rested  his  head,  and  then  consecrated  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  under  some  sacred  oak,  like  that  at  Mamre. 
It  was  on  some  hill-top.  It  was  in  such  places  as  these, 
where  the  people  believed  God  had  in  some  way  manifested 
himself,  where  they  offered  their  worship. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  other  peoples,  we  shall  find 
substantially  the  same  process  going  on.  The  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  certain  consecrated 
oaks  had  a  divine  meaning ;  and  they  looked  to  their  priests 
to  interpret  these  messages  from  the  gods.  And  the 
Greeks  were  right.  There  is  never  the  rustling  of  a  leaf 
but  has  a  message  from  the  divine,  if  only  we  may  rightly 
interpret  it. 

There  were  consecrated  caves.  There  were  other  places 
where  the  ancient  classic  peoples  believed  there  had  been 
some  divine  theophany.  But  by  and  by  the  Hebrews 
erected  a  tent,  a  tabernacle,  within  which  they  placed  their 
sacred  ark,  and  supposed  that  God  made  this  his  special 
abode.  Gradually,  all  peoples,  according  to  the  degree  of 
civilization  they  had  attained,  erected  sacred  enclosures  of 
one  kind  or  another,  until  at  last  there  was  the  magnificence 
of  Solomon's  temple,  and  some  of  the  most  marvellous 
architectural  structures  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
crowning  the  hills  of  Greece.  Temples  were  built  in  Rome  ; 
and  at  last  it  grew  to  be  the  common  thing  to  erect  enclos- 
ures for  religious  worship,  so  that  the  people  got  to  believe 
that  God  himself  is  shut  up  in  these  enclosures,  and  is  not 
any  longer  abroad  in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  strange  and  signifi- 
cant and  in  one  way  lamentable  fact :  that  as  religions  have 
developed,  instead  of  keeping  God  out  of  doors,  seeing  God, 
feeling  God  everywhere  throughout  his  universe,  the  people 
have  come  to  shut  him  up  in  buildings,  to  shut  him  up  in 
books,  to  shut  him  up  in  verbal  statements;  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  outside  is  looked  upon  as  profane,  secular, 
natural. 

Now  let  me  say,\es\. \\>e  xKvswxAsx^XftCid, that  it  is  per- 
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fectly  natural,  and  it  is  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  we 
should  have  churches.  They  are  a  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  well  that  we  should  associate  in  our  minds 
the  worship  of  God  with  these  special  places,  with  special 
forms,  with  special  ceremonies.  It  is  well,  when  we  come 
in  here,  that  we  should  come  with  our  heads  uncovered,  as 
in  a  sacred  presence.  It  is  well,  when  we  take  the  name  of 
God  upon  our  lips,  that  our  heads  should  bend  in  recogni- 
tion of  that  presence.  These  sacred  associations  are  nat- 
ural, and  not  confined  to  the  religious  life.  There  are 
houses  that  you  and  I  recall  that  bring  up  to  us  every  time 
we  enter  their  doors  memories  that  are  weaker  in  other 
places.  There  are  spots  that  I  like  to  look  back  upon  as 
I  remember  my  childhood.  Associated  they  will  forever  be 
in  my  mind  with  brother  or  playmate  or  friend  whom  I 
shall  not  see  again  on  earth.  When  I  am  in  those  places, 
the  flood  of  feeling  naturally  sweeps  over  me  as  it  does  not 
in  other  places,  though  I  may  carry  the  tender  memory  of 
those  dear  ones  wherever  I  go. 

So  here  in  this  house,  where  you  have  been  taught  to 
hold  a  new,  and  perhaps  higher,  ideal  of  God,  where  your 
mind  has  been  convinced  as  to  some  religious  truth,  where 
your  heart  has  been  touched  and  made  more  tender,  where 
your  soul  has  been  lifted  on  the  wings  of  song  or  prayer  or 
worship,  where,  perhaps,  you  have  brought  your  little  ones 
to  be  consecrated  to  God  and  humanity,  and  where  some  of 
you  have  plighted  your  mutual  vows, —  those  vows  that  have 
bound  you  together  for  better,  for  worse,  for  life, —  I  say  in 
a  place  like  this  it  is  natural  that  we  should  more  easily 
find  God,  that  we  should  more  easily  become  conscious  of 
his  presence,  that  we  should  more  easily  be  touched  and 
lifted  and  thrilled,  because  these  associations  do  have 
power  over  us. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this :  it  is  sweet  and  true  and 
natural.  But  I  do  have  fault,  and  much  fault,  to  find  with 
the  way  of  looking  at  God  that  leaves  him  in  the  churches, 
that  does  not  take  him  away  with  you  when  yQ^  lea.ve  b^?:^^ 


that  does  not  make  you  feel  that  you  can  no  more  escape 
that  blessed  presence  than  you  can  escape  the  air  you 
breathe. 

Every  spring  the  newspapers  begin  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  closing  of  the  churches ;  and  the  assumption  on 
their  part  seems  to  be  that  the  religion  of  any  particular 
congregation  that  closes  its  church  has  for  the  time  being 
come  to  an  end,  that  worship  has  ceased,  that  the  service 
of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men  is  suspended  until  the  vaca- 
tion comes  to  an  end.  You  see,  the  implication  is  that  God 
is  located  somehow  here,  and  that,  unless  we  meet  here 
once  a  week,  we  do  not  meet  with  God ;  that  service  for 
God  is  exclusively  that  which  we  perform  in  this  place ;  and 
that,  when  we  are  not  here,  we  are  not  serving  God.  This 
is  what  I  find  fault  with, —  this  assumption  that  religion  is 
a  thing  necessarily  and  always  connected  with  a  specific 
place ;  and,  if  we  believe  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  so,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  world  has  come  to  shut  up  God  in 
certain  books,  called  Holy  Scriptures  or  Bibles.  They  were 
not  thought  to  be  Holy  Scriptures  or  Bibles  when  they  were 
first  written.  They  were  literature  then.  They  were  history ; 
they  were  song ;  they  were  hymn  ;  they  were  proverbs,  wise 
sayings ;  they  were  letters ;  they  were  visions.  But'  after  a 
long  period  of  time  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  so  conse- 
crated, so  specially  sacred,  so  specially  holy,  that  the  people 
accepted  the  idea  that  all  of  God's  truth  was  in  that  particu- 
lar book,  and  that  the  minute  you  read  any  other  book  you 
were  reading  something  which  was  not  God's  truth,  though 
it  might  be  ever  so  true.  It  was  not  religious  truth,  although 
it  might  be  ever  so  intimately  concerned  with  our  duties  to 
our  fellow-men  or  with  the  highest  services  that  we  are  able 
to  render  the  world.  In  this  way  people  have  come  to  talk 
about  sacred  history  and  profane  history.  God  was  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  but  was  not  in  the  history  of  Greece 
or  in  the  history  of  Rome  or  England  or  America.  He  was 
itb  certain  men  ^\vo  iou^X  \.Vvo>\%^tvd%  of  years  ago,  and 


helped  them  to  fight  battles  and  win  victories  for  humanity ; 
but  we  have  had  to  fight  our  battles  and  win  our  victories 
for  humanity  without  him.  God's  truth  is  in  the  psalms  of 
David,  but  not  in  the  psalms  of  Samuel  Johnson  or  Samuel 
Longfellow  or  John  W.  Chadwick  or  Theodore  Parker. 
God's  truth  is  in  the  letters  that  Paul  happened  to  write ; 
but,  if  a  modern  minister  writes  ever  so  sacred,  helpful  a  let- 
ter to  guide,  to  teach,  to  lift  some  human  soul,  that  is  secular, 
that  is  not  religious.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  dis- 
covery of  God  in  the  Bible ;  but  I  find  fault  with  shutting 
him  up  in  that  book,  and  not  seeing  and  feeling  him  every- 
where in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  wise  saying,  the 
sacred  song,  the  proverb,  the  literature,  the  letters  of  the 
world. 

Again,  they  have  come  to  shut  God  up  in  certain  creeds. 
Now,  these  creeds,  so  far  as  they  go,  may  be  ever  so 
accurate ;  but  think  a  moment.  The  universe  is  infinite. 
Now,  if  I  try  to  draw  a  circle  with  the  infinite  as  a  back- 
ground, no  matter  how  wide  the  diameter  of  that  circle  may 
be,  I  of  necessity  shut  out  more  than  I  shut  in.  For  any 
finite  circle  is  petty  as  compared  with  the  infinite.  Here  is 
the  trouble  that  I  find  with  creeds.  They  may  be  most 
"  drearily  true,"  as  Lowell  says.  They  may  be  ever  so  accu- 
rate, so  far  as  they  go.  But  any  definition  of  the  divine 
leaves  out  more  than  it  includes.  And  so  we  need  to  re- 
member that  God  is  not  only  in  our  statements  of  belief, 
whether  they  be  Presbyterian  or  XJnitarian,  but  that  he  is 
outside  of  all  statements,  and  that  there  is  more  of  him 
outside  of  the  statement  than  in  all  the  wise  devices  men 
have  ever  been  able  to  include  in  all  their  statements.  It 
is  a  God  out  of  doors,  out  of  the  church,  out  of  the  Bible, 
out  of  the  creeds,  that  we.  need  to  remember  if  we  wish  to 
find  our  God. 

Just  think  a  moment.  We  have  condescendingly  given 
God  one  day  in  seven.  The  other  six  we  have  reserved  for 
our  own  use,  as  though  God  were  not  in  Monday  as  well  as 
in  Sunday,  and  in  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  all  the  da>{& 
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of  the  week,  and  as  though  righteousness  and  true  thinking, 
and  true  feeling  and  true  worship  and  high  aspiration  were 
not  as  incumbent  upon  us  on  Wednesday  as  on  Sunday.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  discovery  of  God  on  Sun- 
day. I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  giving  more  time  to 
the  conscious  finding  of  God  that  day  than  on  other  days. 
I  find  fault  only  with  your  talking  about  the  rest  of  the 
week  as  though  God  were  not  connected  with  it. 

Take  your  business.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  put 
God  into  your  so-called  religious  devotion;  but  you  have 
left  him  out  of  business.  You  have  left  him  out  of  politics. 
You  have  left  him  out  of  society.  You  have  left  him  out  of 
all  worldly  affairs,  until  people  have  actually  come  to  feel 
that  it  is  somehow  an  impertinence  for  a  minister  to  suggest 
the  intrusion  of  God  into  these  other  affairs.  Religion  is 
one  thing,  and  business  is  another ;  religion  is  one  thing,  and 
politics  is  another ;  religion  is  one  thing,  and  amusement  is 
another.  So  people  divide  their  lives,  giving  a  little  space 
and  a  little  time  and  a  little  thought  to  God,  and  thinking 
of  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  all  their  other  occupations, 
as  worldly,  secular,  divorced  from  God. 

In  other  words,  we  have  created  a  distinction  which  does 
not  exist  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  We 
have  made  a  distinction  of  the  natural  that  leaves  God  out; 
and  then  we  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  process  called 
supernatural,  or  miraculous,  by  which  to  get  him  back  into 
his  own  world.  We  have  made  an  unnatural  division  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular. 

I  wish  to  help  you,  if  I  may,  to  feel  that  these  divisions 
are  purely  imaginary,  but  because  imaginary  none  the  less 
pernicious  in  their  practical  effects  upon  our  lives.  We  rob 
ourselves  of  God  by  these  arbitrary  divisions ;  and  we  make 
our  lives  barren  and  empty  and  poor  because  we  live  so 
much  without  God  in  the  world. 

Not  forgetting  the  church,  not  forgetting  the  Bible,  not 

forgetting  our  statements  of  belief,  let  us  for  a  moment  step 

out  into  the  outside  \vox\d,  ?k.Tv^  s^^  -^K^ther  we  have  left 


God  behind  us  or  not.  On  one  of  these  spring  days  stoop 
down  and  examine  a  grass-blade,  and  see  God  at  work  be- 
fore your  face,  clothing  the  world  with  greenness  and  beauty 
by  the  same  process  as  that  in  which  his  creative  work  has 
always  been  carried  on  from  ihe  very  beginning.  When  the 
sun  sets  in  his  glory,  and  the  stars  come  out,  lift  your  eyes 
to  the  heavens,  and  see  away  oK  beyond  these  bodies  that 
shine  out  in  their  distinctness  a  cloud  of  Hght.  Get  the 
most  powerful  telescope  that  has  been  invented  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  you  shall  not  be  able  to  pick  out  star 
points  in  it,  for  they  are  not  there  yet.  What  is  it  ?  a  neb- 
ula, God  overhead  creating  a  system,  as  at  your  feet  be  is 
creating  the  blade  of  grass ;  world-building  going  on  just 
before  us;  we  admitted  into  the  workshop  of  the  Almighty, 
into  the  very  secrets  of  creation  itself,  seeing  the  mighty 
hand  that  is  not  too  mighty  to  shape  a  rose-leaf,  shaping  a 
galaxy, —  sun,  planets,  and  moons. 

Then,  as  you  take  your  excursion  this  summer,  through 
the  river  valley  or  among  the  hills  or  by  the  seashore,  if 
you  are  not  wise  enough  yourselves  to  read  the  meaning  of 
it,  ask  some  geologist  to  tell  you.  Right  here  God  is  at 
work  just  the  same  as  he  has  always  been  at  work  with  this 
beautiful  old  earth  of  ours,  sculpturing  it.  scooping  out  the 
river  valleys,  shaping  the  courses  of  the  brooklets,  creating 
as  of  old. 

Then  everywhere,  in  the  heavens  overhead,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  grass-blade,  in  the  relation  of  the  leaves 
to  each  other,  of  the  bough  to  the  tree  ;  and,  if  you  get  the 
microscope  and  study  more  deeply  until  you  untangle  the 
wondrous  combinations  of  the  infinitesimal,  you  discover 
everywhere  infinite  order,  no  confusion,  Vou  find  perfect 
arrangement  of  atom  on  atom,  molecule  on  molecule,  per- 
fect order  everywhere.  Can  you  think  of  this,  and  feel  that 
God  is  very  far  away  ? 

.Then  the  mystery  of  life,  the  miracle  that  takes  these  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  absorbs  them  into  that  which  grows,  into 
that  which  feels,  into  that  which  ttimV.s,  wAo  'Omx  -»j\;\^sv 
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hopes,  aspires,  and  worships, —  one  life  from  the  little  parti- 
cle of  protoplasm  up  to  the  brain  of  Shakspere  and  the  soul 
of  Jesus.  Can  you  face  this,  and  for  a  moment  even  partly 
comprehend  what  it  means,  and  think  that  you  are  away 
from  God  ? 

And,  then,  the  beauty !  The  poet  in  very  familiar  lines 
has  told  us  :  — 

**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  old  Greek  sculptor 
knew  better  than  that,  who,  when  he  was  finishing  some 
secret  part  of  his  statue,  and  a  critic  said,  Why  do  you  take 
all  that  trouble :  no  one  will  see  it  ?  replied.  Yes,  the  gods 
will  see  it.  So  I  do  not  believe  any  gems  are  lost  in  ocean 
caves,  or  that  any  flowers  waste  their  perfume  or  their 
beauty  in  desert  places.  I  believe  that  the  infinite,  loving 
heart  of  God  has  infinite  joy  in  every  beautiful  thing  that 
the  infinite  skill  has  chosen  to  create.  In  the  presence  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  then,  you  are  close,  very  close  to 
him  who  has  made  this  beauty,  and  who  has  taught  us  to 
worship  him  "  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

Then,  if  we  choose  to  study  it  farther,  we  find  ourselves 
everywhere  in  the  presence  of  righteousness ;  that  is,  abso- 
lute law-keeping.  For  absolute  law-keeping  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  universe,  when  lifted  into  the  range  of  human 
thought  and  life,  becomes  righteousness.  There  is  not  a 
thing  that  God  has  made  until  we  climb  up  into  the  free 
action  in  free  creatures  that  does  not  perfectly  keep  all  his 
laws.  And  we,  by  this  very  process  of  hurting  ourselves 
and  finding  the  way  again  by  pain,  are  being  trained  into 

^U^^ore  perfect  and  voluntary  obedience. 

^^^kpre  will  you  turn,  then,  out  of  doors,  where  will  you 
^■qr  from  God  ?     As  Emerson  sings, — 

W  *•  When  luc  iVvcy  ^v ,  1  ^nv  \\v<t  ^X^v^^r 


It  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  descend 
into  the  abyss,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  thy  hand  shall  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me ! 

I  wish,  then,  to  help  you  this  summer,  during  our  vaca- 
tion, when  this  particular  place  is  closed,  to  feel  that  you 
are  in  a  world  full  of  God,  as  full  as  it  is  of  air ;  that  you 
cannot  escape  from  his  presence.  But  I  would  not  put  that 
as  I  used  to  hear  it,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  form  of  a 
threat,  until  I  came  to  drtad  his  presence,  and  wish  I  could 
escape  from  it.  It  now  has  become  to  me  an  unspeakable 
joy  that  I  cannot  escape  from  God.  Wherever  you  go,  are 
you  sitting  on  a  hill-slope  looking  over  a  beautiful  valley, 
are  you  walking  by  a  brook-side,  are  you  lying  listening  to 
the  trees  moving  in  the  wind,  are  you  looking  up  at  the 
stars  at  night,  are  you  under  the  shadow  of  some  sublime 
mountain,  are  you  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  waves  as 
they  break  upon  the  sand,  are  you  anywhere  out  of  doors 
away  from  God  ?  I  want  you  to  accustom  yourselves  to  feel 
this  tender,  loving,  sweet,  infinite  presence.  Try  to  gain  a 
glimpse,  to  get  into  sympathy  with  what  Wordsworth  knew 
when  he  said, — 

"  And  I  have  telt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Oi  some  thing  far  more  deeply  inlerfu^d. 
Whose  dneiling  is  the  light  of  selling  suns, 
And  the  lound  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  .'ky,  and  in  (he  mind  of  man." 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  everywhere  you  are  in  this  living 
presence,  the  presence  that  shines  in  the  sun,  that  is  blue 
in  the  sky,  that  ripples  in  the  water,  that  which  alone  can 
explain  any  miracle  of  this  wonderful  world  all  round  us,  the 
thrilling  presence  of  God.     That  alone  can  explain  it. 

I  want  you  to  come  to  have  a  sense  of  comradeship  with 
this  presence.     Byron,  I  suppose,  did  not  m^M^  tQ  Vi^-v^xt 
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ious ;  but  he  expressed  that  which  religion  may  well  adopt 
as  its  own  language  when  he  said :  — 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal." 

That  is  comradeship.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  poetry, 
that  it  is  fancy,  that  it  is  a  mere  musing  of  ours,  when  we 
have  a  sense  of  a  presence,  of  comradeship  in  the  woods, 
among  the  mountains,  under  the  stars.  There  is  a  presence 
dearer  to  us  and  nearer  to  us  than  any  dearest  and  nearest 
friends  that  we  have  on  earth.  I  believe  you  can  com- 
mune with  this  presence,  as  Tennyson  puts  it  in  that  won- 
derful poem  of  his,  called  "The  Higher  Pantheism":  — 

''  Speak  to  him,  thou;  for  he  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, — 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 


In  this  presence  may  come  the  truest,  sweetest,  noblest 

sense  of  worship.     When  I  stand  under  the  stars  at  night, 

and  look  and  long  until  the  tears  come,  until  I  am  lifted  in 

the  presence  of  their  brightness, —  is  it  not  worship  ?     When 

I  stand  beneath  a  mountain,  and  feel  it  call  to  me, —  feel 

the  thrill  and  the  lift  in  what  I  speak  of  inadequately  as  the 

sublime, —  is  it  only  so  much  rocks  and  trees  ?     The  ancient 

polytheists  talked  about  the  gods  in  the  mountains,  the  gods 

in  the  trees,  the  gods  in  the  brooks,  the  gods  in  the  clouds. 

I  agree  with  them,  only  I  would  leave  off  the  letter  j, —  that 

is  all.     I  would  say  God  in  the  clouds,  God  in  the  brooks, 

^God  in  the  leaves,  God  in  the  mountain,  calling  to  me,  lift- 

HjK  me,  saying,  "  Come  up  higher  '* ;  God  in  the  voice  of  the 

^■finite  sea,  that  rouses  my  blood,  and  thrills  me  with  high 

f^^^^g  and  high  purpose  and  high  resolve.     Is  this  irrelig- 
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ious  ?  Is  this  unworshipful  ?  Am  I  away  from  God  be- 
cause I  am  out  of  doors  ? 

When  Tennyson,  walking  out  with  James  T.  Fields,  who 
tells  us  the  anecdote,  catches  the  smell  of  the  violets,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  calls  out,  **  Down  on  your  knees, 
man, —  down  on  your  knees,  man, —  violets,  violets,'*  is  it 
not  a  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  God  ?  Was  he  not  en- 
gaged in  worshipping  the  supreme  power,  the  skill,  the 
beauty,  that  made  the  violet?  And  when  James  Russell 
Lowell,  stooping  down  on  the  edge  of  a  pool  by  the  sea- 
shore, where  there  were  all  sorts  of  tiny  fishes  and  sea 
creatures  and  marine  vegetable  growths, —  when  he  looked 
at  the  wonder  of  shape  and  color  and  beauty,  and  ex- 
claimed, "What  a  poet  God  is,  what  an  imagination  God 
has,  that  expresses  itself  in  this  infinite  variety !  " — was  he 
not  engaged  in  an  act  of  worship  ten  thousand  times  more 
worshipful  than  the  perfunctory  bending  of  the  knee  of 
thousands  of  people  who  go  through  their  formal  rituals  in 
churches  merely  from  a  sense  of  habit,  without  any  thrill  or 
touch  of  feeling,  of  life  and  soul  ?  Worship  is  of  the  heart, 
the  feeling,  and  not  of  the  lips  or  the  bending  of  the  knee. 

I  want  you  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  to  have  such  a  sense 
of  comradeship  as  Lowell  has  partly  expressed  in  "Under 
the  Willows.'* 

*'  I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry 
To  ape  or  Adam;  let  them  please  their  whim. 
But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors, 
Such  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  the  race, 
Such  mutual  recognition  vaguely  sweet 
There  is  between  us.     Surely,  there  are  times 
When  they  consent  to  own  me  of  their  kin, 
And  condescend  to  me,  and  call  me  cousin, 
Murmuring  faint  lullabies  of  eldest  time, 
Forgotten,  and  yet  dumbly  felt  with  thrills 
Moving  the  lips,  though  fruitless  of  all  words." 

Lowell  was  a  better  Darwinian  than  he  knew  when  he 
wrote  those  lines.     In  our  time  there  has  been  the  marvel- 


lous  discovery  of  the  unity  of  life, —  life  from  the  tiniest  par- 
ticle of  protoplasm  up  through  grass-blades  and  trees, 
through  fish  and  reptile  and  bird  and  mammal  to  man, — 
from  protoplasm  to  soul,  one  life.  Well  may  we  be  touched 
with  this  feeling  of  sympathy,  this  comradeship,  when  we 
are  out  of  doors.  And  we  cannot  stop  with  saying  all  life 
is  my  relation,  unless  we  include  in  the  all  life  him  who  is 
the  life  of  all.  For  it  is  God's  life  in  the  protoplasm  and 
God's  life  in  the  grass-blade.  It  is  God's  life  all  the  way 
through ;  and,  when  we  recognize  that  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship and  rejoice  in  it,  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  and 
the  love  and  the  care  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

I  want  you,  then,  as  you  go  away  this  summer  to  recog- 
nize that  you  are  a  part  of  this  all  of  life ;  and  I  want  you 
to  feel  a  tenderness  and  a  sympathy,  not  only  for  life  in 
man,  but  for  horse,  for  dog,  for  cat,  for  bird,  for  fish,  for  in- 
sect, for  all  that  is  dowered  with  this  marvellous  gift  of  the 
divine  life.  I  want  you  to  learn  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  that  is 
all  around  you  this  summer.     Remember  what  Lowell  again 

said, — 

..."  There's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

Rejoice  in  the  joy  of  life.  Be  touched  with  tenderness  and 
sympathy  for  all  this  life  that  can  feel  and  can  suffer,  and 
do  not  dare  to  add  a  pang  to  the  burden  of  the  world's  sor- 
row. As  you  enter  into  this  life,  include  in  it  the  trees  and 
the  grass-blade.  Count  it  a  part  of  your  religion  not  wan- 
tonly to  destroy  or  injure  anything  that  God  has  taken  the 
pains  to  make.  Recognize  your  kinship  with  them,  enter 
into  the  life  and  joy  for  all,  and  then  think  how  many  mill- 
ion times  more  you  multiply  the  capacities  of  this  joy  when 
you  can  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  all  that  is  living.  How  like 
God  you  become  in  sympathy  and  tenderness  when  you  can 
feel  with  everything  that  feels  !     How  like  God  you  become 

tin  service  when  you  remember  that  he,  the  omnipotent,  is 
|ihe  universal  servant  of  everything  that  he  has  made !  God 
•erves  every  grass-blade,  every  insect,  every  reptile,  every 
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worm  that  crawls ;  and  we  become  likest  God  when  we  enter 
into  this  life  of  universal  sympathy  and  service.  Now, 
then,  when  you  walk  away  from  the  church  door  this  morn- 
ing, do  not  think  you  are  walking  away  from  God.  Learn 
to  walk  your  pathways  of  life  as  happy,  blessed  children, 
friends,  and  comrades  of  God,  walking  the  earth  hand  in 
hand  with  him,  feeling  a  consciousness  of  his  presence  until 
you  can  say  with  the  Psalmist  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
universe  where  any  power  of  evil  or  good  can  put  you  where 
you  will  be  away  from  him.  Take  the  faith  of  Whittier 
when  he  said, — 

"  No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore." 

Walk  this  earth  as  God's  earth,  make  your  life  a  life  of  ser- 
vice, make  every  day  an  hour  of  worship.  Let  your  round 
of  existence  be  religious  until  you  feel  the  sense  of  this 
comradeship  so  real  that  you  can  look  even  death  in  the 
face  without  any  fear,  for  God  is  in  those  worlds  as  yet  in- 
accessible to  us.  If  we  pass  into  the  shadow  where  these 
eyes  cannot  see,  the  pathway  will  be  lighted  by  him,  so  that 
we  may  be  with  God  now,  with  God  everywhere,  with  God 
always. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  magnify  Thy 
name,  for  this  life  with  its  marvellous  meaning  and  the  des- 
tiny that  is  ours.  Let  us  day  by  day,  night  by  night,  hour 
by  hour,  and  moment  by  moment,  feel  that  we  are  ever  with 
Thee,  our  Father  and  our  Friend.     Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  preface  by  Mr.  Savage  gives  the  reasons,  clearly  and  concisely,  why  a  book 
like  this  is  needed.  It  answers  a  great  demand,  and  it  will  supply  a  serious  deficiency. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  contents  ytrf  thorougnly,  I  gladly  record  my 
satisfaction  in  the  character  of  the  work^  my  hope  of  its  wide  acceptance  and  use.  my 
appreciation  of  the  author's  motives  in  preparing  it.  The  questions  and  answers  allow 
of  supplementing,  of  individual  handling,  of  personal  direction.  It  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  production.  There  is  a  large  liberty  of  detail,  explanation,  and  unfolding.  The 
doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  rational  religion  and  liberal  Christianity,  tne  criti- 
cal jud^ents  are  based  on  modem  scholarship,  and  the  great  aim  throughout  is  to  auaist 
an  in<)uirer  or  pupil  to  a  positive,  permanent  faith.  It  any  one  finds  comments  and 
criticisms  which  at  first  sight  seem  needless,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Unitarian  cat- 
echism must  give  reasons,  point  out  errors,  and  trace  causes :  it  cannot  simply  dogma- 
tixe.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  true  use  of  this  book  great  gains  will  come  to  our  Sunday- 
schools,  to  searchers  after  truth,  to  our  cause. 

Edward  A.  Hokton. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

This  little  Catechism  has  rrown  out  of  the  needs  of  my  own  work.  Fathen  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me,  '*  Our  cnildren  are  constantly  asking  us  questions  that  we  can- 
not answer.*'  Perfectly  natural !  Their  reading  and  study  nave  not  been  sndb  as  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship.  The  great  modem  revolu- 
tion of  thought  is  bewildering.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  patn  of  ascertained  truth 
a  little  plainer. 

This  is  the  call  for  help  in  the  home.  Besides  this,  a  similar  call  has  come  from 
the  Sunday-school.  Multitudes  of  teachers  have  little  time  to  ransack  libnuries  and 
study  large  works.  This  is  an  attempt,  then,  to  help  them,  by  putting  in  their  hands,  in 
brief  compass,  the  principal  things  believed  by  unitarians  concerning  the  greatest 
subject. 

The  list  of  reference  books  that  follows  the  questions  and  answers  wiU  enable 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  topics  sumsted. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Catechism  will  be  found  adapted  to  any  grade  of  sdiolan 
above  the  infant  class,  provided  the  teacher  has  some  skill  u  the  matter  of  interpretatikm. 
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